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FOREWORD 


The effort is to present the man, to realize his 
times — their influence on him and his on them. 

Acknowledgment is due to many sources, and 
especially to the Nebraska State Historical Society 
(Addison E. Sheldon, Superintendent), Charles W. 
Bryan, Mrs. T. S. Allen (sister of W. J. Bryan), 
Jane Addams, Samuel Untermyer, Newton D. 
Baker, Josephus Daniels, H. T. Dobbins of 
Nebraska State Journal, Harvey E. Newbranch, 
editor of the Omaha JV orld-H.er aid, the Yale Uni- 
versity Library, the Harvard University Library, 
New York Society Library, New York Public 
Library, Mercantile Library of New York, the 
Library of Congress, the Department of State and 
the bibliography given at the end of this volume. 
The assistance of the persons and institutions 
named has been in supplying historical data. Men- 
tion of these names is made to record appreciation 
of helpful response to inquiry. It does not imply 
that any of the persons or institutions are respon- 
sible for the material or the point of view of this 
book. 

All of the conversations, statements as to the 
thoughts of Mr. Bryan, descriptions of scenes, are 
taken from authentic records, carefully checked. 
Hence such “story effect” as there may be is not 
imaginary, but based on evidence. 
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CHAPTER I 


PANORAMA 

On the motion of Mr. Hunter, the time 
of Mr. Bryan was continued indefinitely. 

Congressional Record^ August i6, 1892 

A SHOCK and a grinding sound. A shiver runs 
through the ship. It is early morning, 3.45 
A.M., on November 23, 1911. The Prinz Joachim 
en route from New York to Jamaica has run on 
a reef. 

An American citizen in one of the cabins is deep 
in sleep. His wife shakes him half awake. 

‘‘We are on the rocks!” she cries. 

“No,” he answers drowsily, “you heard the 
anchor dragging. We must have reached the 
Fortune Islands.” 

She insists that he get up and investigate. He 
goes on deck and sees the officers and crew busily 
getting the lifeboats in readiness. The command 
is given for every one to dress. The citizen returns 
below and passes the word along. The passengers 
are deathly still. There Is no sound save the shout 
of orders above, the rattle of boat chains, and the 
snap of the wireless. 

The ship begins to list sharply so that the floor 
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under one’s feet is at an angle. The American 
glances at his wife and she at him. The communica- 
tion is brave and reassuring. The thought flashes — 
“If we are going down, we shall be going together.” 

Every one gathers on deck. The night is impene- 
trably black. Rockets arch up into the oblivion, 
burst — and fall, leaving the ship in a darkness more 
intense than before. There is no response to these 
signals, nor to the constant appeal of the wireless. 

The passengers face eventualities in stoical silence, 
save for several Spanish women who kneel on the 
deck, weep, and pray loudly. 

A stream of hot water is turned steaming out of 
the ship’s boiler. Screams are heard from below 
followed by a plunge, and a second plunge, into the 
water. Two of the crew have been scalded. Buoys 
of red fire are thrown over the ship’s side, lighting 
up the scene with a sinister glow for yards around, 
and the swimmers, now visible, are hauled back to 
safety. The fleet of lifeboats is revealed standing 
by in readiness to take off if the ship begins to sink. 
The red light flickers out. Darkness again. 

A response to the S.O.S. comes in. It is New 
York, 1,100 miles away. Then six other stations 
along the coast send answer and inquiry, but there 
is no word from other ships. The American asks 
why there is silence from the seaward direction. He 
is told that the law requires only one wireless opera- 
tor on each vessel. The operator must have his 
hours for sleep, and there is no one at the key be- 
tween 1.30 A.M. and 6.00 A.M. The Prinz Joachim 
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could go down at any time before six o’clock and a 
ship only a few miles off would be none the wiser. 
The American is astounded at this news, and re- 
flective. 

The minutes drag on and on. The sea, which has 
been smooth, begins to be broken with waves. As 
each billow sweeps against the ship there is a grind- 
ing sound at the prow, giving warning. Six o’clock 
comes at last. Ultimately the call for help is heard 
by another vessel, and the passengers are saved. 

Several months later the American appears before 
a Congressional committee in Washington. He 
seeks the passage of a bill requiring ships to carry 
two wireless operators and always to have some one 
at the key. The citizen’s measure is carried unani- 
mously, and a new safeguard for ocean travelers is 
thereby put into permanent effect. The citizen’s 
name is Bryan. 

Rescue by legislation was no new method to 
William Jennings Bryan. He spent a lifetime at it. 
He saw some cause sinking — ^very well, he would 
save it. Congress must act. Often, however, the 
lawmakers ignored his pleas. When the legislatures 
wouldn’t respond he called for volunteers, never 
daunted. He appealed his case to the public. He 
shouted, cajoled, campaigned, until the situation 
was remedied, and if it were not remedied he never 
gave up. 

The wireless law, though it was far-reaching, suc- 
cessful and perhaps one of the most useful acts of 
his life, was a mere incident in his career. His fight 
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for free silver, his campaigns for the income tax, 
his drive for the direct election of senators — all 
these struggles were far sharper, more dramatic, 
and more colorful than the passing incident of a 
shipwreck. The securing of the wireless-operator 
law required only the energy and common sense of 
an active citizen. Most of his actions exhibited less 
usual qualities. For years he was the unbidden guest 
at many a feast and he didn’t mind breaking the 
china. As a young sprig in Congress he defied a 
President and rebuilt the party. Legend has it that 
he won the ’96 nomination by an amazing oration, 
but politics isn’t built that way. The “Cross-of- 
Gold” speech was a coup d’etat, yet the plans which 
made it conclusively effective had been laid with a 
thoroughness which not even the organization poli- 
ticians realized at the time. 

He was a fighter. In the middle years he was also 
a reformer and at the end of his life he was a 
mystic. All of these elements were in him from 
the beginning, though dominating at different peri- 
ods. Like most men of intense personality, he was 
many persons, and these incarnations kept rising and 
subsiding in an unhallowed fashion which discon- 
certed both his allies and his enemies, even at times 
himself. He was the artist in politics, in the 
bravura manner, the manner of his times; and his 
actions drove the artisans of both parties berserk. 

He was not without a sense of comedy, and once 
went so far as to ally himself with the G.O.P. 
The incident occurred at Beatrice, Nebraska. Mr. 
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Bryan was speaking at the Chautauqua in this little 
town. The tent provided could not begin to hold 
the thousands who had come to hear him. The 
committee in charge transferred the meeting place 
to a hillside. They improvised a stage by taking a 
large four-horse fertilizer machine and covering it 
with planks. 

As Mr. Bryan stepped on this rurai stage, he 
turned to the audience, glanced downward at the 
manure-spreader on which he stood, and said, “This 
is the first time I have spoken from a Republican 
platform!” 

For thirty years he strode the American stage 
compelling attention. Always he was news, first 
page news. Whenever his name appeared, one-third 
of the nation said, “He is a menace.” Another 
third cried, “He is a prophet,” and the remainder 
shouted, “Here is a good show.” Denounced, 
praised, vilified, championed, ridiculed, whatever his 
lot at the moment he held unabashed the center of 
the scene. 4pnly Roosevelt and Wilson approached 
his place i|i the public spotlight — and at times 
eclipsed it. But his star rose before theirs, and he 
was still a luminary when they had passed beyond. 

He was twice a member of Congress, three times 
candidate for the presidency, and for two years 
Secretary of State. His official life (unless the Thirty 
Bryan Peace Treaties mark a more permanent 
advance in international law than is now realized) 
was too brief to give him an important place in the 
schoolbooks. This he felt, and felt keenly. 
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PANORAMA 


Yeab 

W. J. Bryan 

Political Figures op 
To-Day 

Other Personali- 
ties 

1890 

Elected to Congress. 

A1 Smith, checker, Fulton 
Fish Market. C. G. Dawes, 
lawyer in Lincoln, Neb. 


1891 


Nicholas Longworth, A.B. 
Harvard. W. E. Borah starts 
law practice at Boise, Idaho. 


1892 

Wins national atten- 
tion on tarilf speech 
in House. 

Newton D. Baker, A.B., Johns 
Hopkins. 

Gladstone forms Lib- 
eral Ministry. 

1893 

Leads silver forces 
in HoiiSe, 

Charles Curtin becomes Con- 
gressman from Kansas. 

Carter Harrison 
elected Mayor of 
Chicago. Mary Pick- 
ford born. 

1894 

Calls caucus and 
defies Cleveland. 

Herbert Hoover, A.B. Stan- 
ford University. Frank 0. 
Lowden marries daughter of 
G. M, Pullman. Nicholas 
Longworth admitted to bar. 
Owen D. Young, A.B'. St. 
Lawrence. 

W. H. Harvey 
writes Coin's Finan- 
cial School. 

189s 

Attacks Cleveland on 
floor of Congress. 

Coolidge is graduated from 
Amherst College. Dwight Mor- 
row is graduated from Am- 
herst College. 

G. E. Roberts writes 
Coin at School in 
Finance. 

1896 

Cross-of-Gold Speech. 
Nominated to Presi- 
dency. 

C. G. Dawes on, Republican 
National Committee. Owen 

D. Young begins law practice. 
A. C. Ritchie is graduated 
from Johns Hopkins. 


1897 

Chautaqua days be- 
gin. 

C. G- Dawes, Comptroller of 
Currency. G. W. Norris, 
Judge Fourteenth Nebraska 
District. 

Augustus Saint-Gau- 
dens completes Shaw 
Memorial in Boston. 

1898 

Organizes regiment 
for Spanish War.^ 

Vic. Donahey, Clerk of 
Goshen, Ohio, township. 

G. E. Roberts named 
Direcror of the Mint. 

1899 


Frank 0. Lowden, professor 
at Northwestern University. 
Dwight Morrow enters em- 
ploy of law firm of Simpson, 
Thacher & Bartlett. 

George Horace Lori- 
mer becomes editor 
Saturday Evening 
Post. 
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I 890 - 192 S 


General 

Events 

Science and 
Religion 

Stage, Books 
AND Screen 

Odds and Ends 

Year 

Strike of 

of Labor o:i Nl’a 
Y ork Central. 

L: Abbrtt in- 

j*:ym- 

outh Church. Cy- 
anide gold process 
invented. 

Robin Hood, by 
Reginald DeKo- 
ven and H. B. 
Smith, produced. 


1S90 



T e^s of the a' U r- 
\b ervilles pub-' 
lished. 

Bomb thrown at 
Russell Sage. 

1891 

Homestead, Pa., 
steel strike ends. 

Duryea’s automo- 
bile invented. 

Tennyson, Whit- 
tier {and Walt 
Whitman die. 

Corbett knocks 

out Sullivan, 

1892 

Chicaffo .World’s 
Fair. Savannah, 
Ga., and Charles- 
ton S. C., cy- 
clone. 

Briggs suspended 
for heresy by 
Presbyter i an 
Church. 

! 

House of Lords 
rej ecfe Home 
Rule Bill. 

1893 

Pullman car 
strike and gen- 
eral strike Amer- 
ican Railway 
Union, 

Motion picture 
theaters start. 

Trilby, and Jun- 
gle Book pub- 
lished. 

Coxey’s Indus- 
trial Army 
marches to Wash- 
ington. 

1894 


Roentgen ray dis- 
covered. 



189s 

Jameson raiders 
defeated. 


Sentimental 
T ommy published. 

H. L. Mencken, 
valedictorian at 
Baltimore - Poly- 
technic Institute. 

1896 



The Little Min- 
ister produced, 

with Maude 
Adams. 

Klondike gold 
rush. 

1897 

Battleship Maine 
blown up. 

feadium discov- 
ered. 

David Harum 
published. 


1898 

Col. Roosevelt 
sworn in as Gov- 
ernor of New 
York. 

Ronald Ross and 
Battiteta Grassi 
prove malaria 
cause. 

Richard Carvel, 
and The Gentle- 
man from Indi- 
ana published. 
Floradora pro- 
duced. 


1:899 
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1900 

Runs for Presidency’s 
“Anti-Imperialism” 
his issue. 

, James A. Reed elected Mayor 
of Kansas City. William H, 
Thompson, Alderman from 
Second W.-ird, Chicago. 


1901 

Founds The Com- 
moner. 


Queen Victoria dies. 

1902 


Newton D. Baker, City Solic- 
itor of Cleveland. E. T. 
Meredith founds Successful 
Farming. Carter Glass be- 
comes Congressman. Pat 

Harrison admitted to bar. 


1903 

Visits Czar Nicho- 
las II. Visits Tol- 
stoy. , 

Nicholas Longworth elected to 
Congress. \V. G. McAdoo, 
President Hudson and Man- 
hattan Railroad Co. 


1904 

Announces his lead- 
ership of radical 
wing of Democracy. 

A 1 Smith enters N. Y. State 
Legislature. Frank 0 . Low- 
den member Republican Nomi- 
nating Committee. . F. D. 
Roosevelt, A.B. Harvard. 

Joseph Cummings 

Chase wins Grun- 
waldt Poster Com- 
petition, Paris, 

I90S 


Brand Whitlock elected May- 
or of Toledo. 

Elihu Root Succeeds 
John Hay as Secre- 
tary of State. Alice 
Roosevelt engaged to 
Nicholas Lon»g|worth. 

1906 

Visits the Mikado. 
Mammoth “Welcome 
Home” in New York. 

Frank 0 . Lowden member of 
Congress. 

Dreyfus vindicated- 

1907 


F. D. Roosevelt admitted to 
bar. Charles Curtis elected 
Senator. 
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1890-192 S— (cont’d) 


Galveston flood. 
Boxer insurrec- 
tion in China. 

Ecumenical Mis- 
sionary Confer- 
ence. Walter 

Reed discovers 
yellow fever 
cause. 



1900 

Pan-American 
Exposition at 
Buffalo. Jackson- 
ville, Fla., fire. 
McKinley assas- 
sinated. 

Marconi sends 
transatlantic wire- 
less. Rockefeller 
Institute of Medi- 
cal Research es- 
tablished. 

T arry T hou T ill 
I Come published- 

Carrie Nation 
smashes Kansas 
saloons. 

1901 

1 

Martinique vol- 
cano. 




1902 

Iroquois Theater 
fire. ‘Pennsyl- 
vania coal strike. 

Wright Brothers 
first successful 
airplane flight. 

The Wizard of 
Oz, and Man and 
Superman pro- 
duced. 

Ford Moitor Com- 
pany established. 

1903 

Baltimore fire. 
Daniel Sully, cot- 
ton operator, 
fails. St. Louis 
Exposition. Rus- 
so- Jap war be- 
gins. 


History of Stand- 
ard Oil, by Ida 
T a r b e 1 1 , pub- 
lished. The Col- 
lege Widow, by 
George Ade, pro- 
duced. 

New York sub- 
way opened. 

1904 

Port Arthur sur- 
rendered to Japa- 
nese- 




1905 

San Francisco 
fire. Anthracite 
coal strike. Czar 
dissolves Duma. 


A Man -of Prop- 
erty, by Gals- 
worthy, and The 
Jungle, by Upton 
Sinclair, p u b - 
lished. The Red 
Mill produced. 

Harry K. Thaw 
shoots Stanford 
White. 

1906 

Knickerbocker 
Trust Company 
closes doors. 

Sage Foundation 
established. 



1907 

i 
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1908 

Runs for presidency, 
Government owner- 
ship of railroads is- 
sue. 

James E. Watson, Republican 
Nominee for Governor of In- 
diana. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Jr., A.B. Harvard. 

Gatti-Casazza ap- 

pointed Gen. Mgr. 
Metropolitan Opera 
House, N. y. 

1909 



Prof. Ferrer exe- 
cuted. Peary finds 
Noi'th Pole. 

1910 

Bolts Iiis party on 
prohibition issue at 
Grand Island, Neb. 

Atlee Pomerene, Chairman, 
Ohio Democratic State Con- 
vention. 

Gifford Pinchot re- 
moved by Taft and 
elected to presidency 
National Conserva- 
tion Association. 

1911 

Offers toga to Champ 
Dark. 

James A. Reed elected to 
U. S. Senate. 

Madero leads Mexi- 
can Revolution 

against Diaz. J. D. 
Rockefeller resigns 
as president Stand- 
ard Oil. Amundsen 
discovert South Pole. 

1912 

Swings Unterrified 
Democracy to Wil- 
son. 

Newton D. Baker, Mayor of 
Cleveland. Ogden L. Mills, 
Republican Candidate for 
Congress, N. Y. State. 


1913 

Becomes Secretary ' 
of State. Gives 
Grape Juice 
Luncheon. Origi- 
nates Thirty Bryan i 
Treaties. 

Brand Whitlock minister to 
Belgium. F. D. Roosevelt 
Asst- Sec’y of Navy. Thos. J. 
WaM enters U. S. Senate. 


1914 

Revises Federal 
Reserve Act, Com- 
poses Japan-Cali- 
fornia difficulties. 
Opposes bankers’ 
loan to China. j 

Herbert Hoover, Chairman 
Commission for Relief in 
Belgium. Dwight Morrow 

member J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Chas. Chaplin makes 
screen ddbut with 
Keystone. 

1915 

Dumba Controversy. 
Resigns on Lusita 
nia issue. 

. C. W. Bryan, Mayor of Lin- 
■ coln, Nebraska. 
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President Eliot i 
of Harvard be- 
comes emeritus. 

The Circular 
Staircase , by 
Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, p u b - 
lished. 

Hudson Tubes 
opened. 

1908 

International Ex- 
hibition at Seat- 
tle. Hudson and 
Fulton celebra- 
tion at New 
York. 

Jeanne d’Arc be- 
atified at Rome. 

George Meredith 
dies. 

Lloyd George, 
Chancellor of Ex- 
chequer, intro- 
duces British 
Budget. 

3C909 

Los Angeles 
Times Building 
dynamited. Phila- 
delphia street car 
strike. 

Halley’s comet 

appears. 


Jack Johnson 
wins over Jim 
Jeffries. 

1910 

U. S. Supreme 
Court dissolves 
Standard Oil 
Company. Mona 
Lisa stolen. 


The Winning of 
Barbara Worth, 
by Harold Bell 
Wright, and The' 
New Machiavelli, 
by H. G. Wells, 
published. 

Upton Sinclair 
jailed for violat- 
ing Delaware 
blue laws. 

1911 

China establishes 
Republic. Ti- 
Icmic sinks. New 
Mexico and Ari- 
zona admitted to 
Union. 


Pulitzer School 
of Journalism es- 
tablished. 

Lieut. Becker in- 
dicted for Rosen- 
thal murder. 

1912 

Peace Palace at 
The Hague dedi- 
cated. Parcel 

Post started in 
U. S. Income 
Tax Amendment. 
Direct election of 
Senators Amend- 
ment. 

Edison talking 

pictures invented. 



1913 

World War be- 
g i n "s . Panama 
Canal opened. 




1914 

Panama Pacific 
Exposition at San 
Francisco. Lu- 

sitania torpedoed. 


The Birth of a 
Nation produced.’ 

Jess Willard 
takes heavyweight 
crown from Jack 
Johnson. 

1915 
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1916 

1 “He kept us out oi 
war,” slogan by W, 
J. B. 

; A 1 Smith, Sheriff of N. Y, 
. County. Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War. 

, Louis Brandeis ap- 
, pointed to Supreme 
Court of U. S. 

1917 

Volunteers for wai 
service, is refused. 

■ Herbert Hoover, U. S. Food 
Administrator. Frank O. 

Lowden, Governor of Illinois. 


I9IS 


A 1 Smith elected Governor of 
New York. 


1919 


Calvin Coolidge, Governor of 
Massachusetts. 

G. E. Roberts, Vice 
President National 
City Bank. 

1920 

Leads Celebration of 
Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. Sounds alar- 
ums re women*^ col- 
leges. 

F. D. Roosevelt runs for Vice 
President. 1 

l 

Mary Pickford weds 
Douglas P'airbanks. 

1921 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce. 

George Harvey, Am- 
bassador to England. 





1922 


C, W. Bryan elected Gover- 
nor of Nebraska. 


1923 

Hunts heretics in 
West Virginia. 

Coolidge succeeds Hanling. 
C. G. Dawes, head of Ger- 
man Budget. 

President Harding 
dies August a. 

1924 

Faces Smith forces ' 
making final attempt 
to “bury Bryan.” ' 

C. G. Dawt-s elected Viet 
President of United St.ate.s. 1 
C. W. Bryan nominated for 
Vice President- 

Woodrow Wil.siju 
dies. 

192s 

Dayton trial. 

Owen D. Young, Chairman 
American Division, Geneva 
Federation. 

0 . P. and M. J. 
Van Sweringen sub- 
mit Nickel Plate mer- 
ger to I. C. C. 
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1890-192 5— <cont’d) 


Attack on V er- 
dun. 

Commercial sub- 
marine Deutsch- 
land reaches Nor- 
folk, Va., with 
i,ooo-ton cargo. 


J eanette Rankin 
elected to Con- 
gpress. 

19x6 

U. S. enters 
World War. Rus- 
sian Revolution. 




1917 

World War ends. 




■ 

Steel strike, soft 
coal strike, Bos- 
ton police strike. 

1 

The Moon and 
Sixpence by Som- 
erset Maugham, 
published. 

De Valera visits 
U. S. 

1919 

Prohibition 
Amendment. 
Woman Suffrage 
Amendment. 

Radio broadcast- 
ing begins in 
U. S. 

i Main Street j by 
Sinclair Lewis, ^ 
and Outline of 
History, by H.' 
G. Wells, pub- 
lished. 


1920 

Arkansas River 
flood. 


Second April, by 
Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, published. 
LiU'im, producer’' 
byTluaic:- G ;:!.’:. 

C. Garland re- 
fuses to inherit, 
fortunes. ! 

1921 

Irish Free 
State established. 
Knickerbocker 
Theatre disaster, 
Washington, D.C. 


Abie’s Irish Rose 
produced. 


1922 

Japanese earth- 
quake- 

Eclipse of the 
sun visible in 
U. S. 1 

Saint Joan pro- 
duced. 


1923 

Reich'stag accepts 
Dawes’ plan. 


IV hat Price Glory 
produced. 

[ 

Leopold - Loeb 
trial. 

1924 

Locarno treaties 
ratified. 

Largest telephone 
cable in world. 
New York to 
Chicago. 


King Tutankha- 
men exhumed. 

t 
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BRYAN, THE GREAT COMMONER 

He was agog with ambition, but there were other 
impulses which moved him still more strongly even 
when he knew it meant the destruction of his politi- 
cal hopes. He was swept on by his championship 
of the common man with an irresistible ardor. 
Again and again his associates urged him to be quiet 
about this, to ^‘go easy” on that, to be less definite, 
more politic, in his conclusions. They frankly told 
him that his rampaging was costing him the possi- 
bility of the White House, and that a little more 
conservatism might make all the difference. But 
once convinced of the urgency of a cause, of a wrong 
to be righted, he could no more stem the torrent of 
his energy than the Mississippi can be dammed when 
the levees have broken. 

Mrs. Bryan went with him through all of it. 
From the day when she was suspended from a 
Presbyterian Academy because of her clandestine 
meetings with this tumultuous young man, she was 
his constant inspiration. Once In the closing years at 
Miami, Colonel House congratulated Bryan on his 
good fortune In having so able and understanding 
a helpmate. 

‘Tour marriage was a great romance,” said 
Colonel House. 

“Still is,” Bryan answered, beaming. 

As a husband he needed a good bit of care. His 
trousers pockets were usually filled with wads of 
telegrams which Mrs. Bryan retrieved, answered, 
and filed. He stuffed his coat pockets with paper 
parcels of radishes which he munched on the long 
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train journeys. These bundles ruined the shape of 
his clothes. No matter how large his suit case, he 
couldn’t seem to make his things fit into it. Unless 
Mrs. Bryan was at hand to pack it for him, he 
would pile in the articles and then step on them until 
they were sufliciently mashed down to permit the 
, closing of the lid. 

He gave lavishly of his time and earnings, a 
habit which called for watchfulness on the part of 
Mrs. Bryan. In the years following 1896, when 
the family began to prosper from the proceeds of 
his speaking and writing, he, for a considerable 
period, devoted half of his earnings to various ap- 
peals and causes. It was due mainly to their simple 
manner of living, and the management of Mrs. 
Bryan, that his estate amounted to more than a 
rrillllon dollars. 

She never knew what direction his benefactions 
might take. One evening In the early nineteen 
hundreds, the doorbell rang at the Lincoln home 
and a Japanese youth asked In broken English for 
Mr. Bryan. 

The Commoner went to the door and was in- 
formed that the stranger had come to be educated. 

Mr. Bryan explained that he did not understand 
what was meant. 

The caller stated that he had written to Mr. 
Bryan some months ago that he was coming to 
America to be provided with a university training. 
He had read Mr. Bryan’s “Cross-of-Gold” speech 
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and believed that the man who had written that 
could accomplish anything. 

The silver-tongued orator admitted that he now 
recalled receiving some such letter, but had answered 
it explaining that he had three children of his own, 
and that there were millions more American children 
who would have a claim on him prior to any from 
the land of the cherry blossoms. He invited the 
stranger to stay over night, promising to communi- 
cate with the nearest Japanese consul and arrange 
for the visitor’s return passage. 

The next morning the newcomer made inquiry 
about the courses at the state univei’sity. He pleaded 
for the chance to stay just a little while. He ai*- 
ranged for one delay after another, with the result 
that he lived for five years as a member of the 
Bryan household until he was graduated from the 
University of Nebraska, while The Commoner paid 
the bills. 

Other men of Bryan’s times had idiosyncrasies, 
others had showmanship, and some perhaps had 
somewhere near the same amount of energy. Why 
was it that Bryan stood out among them? 

‘‘A peculiar product of your country,” said Her- 
bert Asquith to Walter Hines Page, commenting 
on The Commoner. 

It was also a peculiar remark for the British 
Prime Minister to make to the American Ambassa- 
dor with respect to the latter’s chief, but it was apt 
if by “peculiarity” he meant singularity. 

The nation itself in Bryan’s formative years was 
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peculiar. It was innocent, yet “on the make,” gawky 
but guileful, sentimental but jingoistic. The times 
were foxy, especially from 1880 to 1900. The 
harvest of wealth was ripe, and the reapers were 
many. The Harrimans, the Pullmans, the Armours, 
the Hills, were piling up their fortunes. Carnegie, 
Rockefeller and Schwab were new names. Along 
with these came a host of successful lawyers — Root, 
Hughes, Coudert, Stetson, Nicoll. 

It was an era of mansard roofs and wrought-iron 
fences — rococo, romantic, bizarre. James Hazen 
Hyde was giving parties where monkeys were guests 
and the humans present danced in evening clothes 
under gushing fountains. Anna Held was taking 
her milk baths. Dinners, everyday dinners, were 
many courses in length. Mrs. Leslie Carter was 
playing in “The Heart of Maryland,” swinging 
from the clapper of a bell and shouting “Curfew 
shall not ring to-night.” W. A. Clark was building 
his bulbous palace on Fifth Avenue. In the Chicago 
wheat pit, Patten and other grain merchants were 
making and losing millions daily without batting an 
eyelash. 

In the midst of this, the common man was despised 
and forgotten. \jThe men who set out to grab indus- 
trial empires in the gay nineties did so without 
gentleness, suavity, or qualms. W. H. ^Vanderbilt 
was saying “The public be damned.” The age 
called in turn for a commoner as vigofolS^ as adept, 
as gargantuan and as reckless, to throw himself into 
the breech. Bryan, through force of temperament 
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and the drift of circumstance, almost reluctantly 
became this champion. 

In his later years, even his enemies called him 
The Great Commoner, because he lived his life in 
epic fashion. He had no patience with those who 
spent their days condemning individuals. He did 
not denounce the stage. In fact, he entertained 
visiting actors at his home In Lincoln. He did not 
talk against dancing and card playing, nor did he 
rail at the divorcee. He did not hold with religious 
sectarianism. His view on the place of religion, 
stated first at a Protestant church dinner in the early 
nineties, closely paralleled that of A 1 Smith. They 
stood at opposite poles from each other in 1924 and 
each lost by it. The barrier was mainly that of lack 
of understanding, the difference In language between 
the older age and the new. 

His personality baffled the reformers because he 
was essentially tolerant; he was an enigma to the 
politicians because he believed what he said; and he 
disturbed the majority of the public because he had 
more faith in them than they had In themselves. 
Most of the political reforms (such as the income 
tax), which he advocated In the face of vilification, 
alarums, and cries of “Anarchy!”, have become an 
accepted part of the basic law of the land. These 
measures are not to be overlooked in estimating his 
place In the American scene. Tet there was a com- 
pleter, and unconsciously irohic, sense in which he 
showed democracy to Itself — he was The Commoner 
who enjoyed being one of the common people. The 
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broad-brimmed hat, the alpaca coat, the low collar, 
the black string tie — these were the visible expres- 
sions of a being which exemplified the idiosyncrasies 
as well as the virtues of ‘‘the people.” 

In the last analysis, it was his integrity and a rare 
courage which carried him through. He was not 
afraid of ridicule or of being ridiculous. He was 
not afraid of making mistakes, -f A cross* between 
St. George and Don Quixote, Br^mn was for thirty 
years the voice of the nation’s conscience — a voice, 
however, that was neither small nor still. 



CHAPTER II 

EVOLUTION OF THE ALPACA COAT 

I early formed the habit of attending 
national conventions. — ^W. J. Bryak 

W HEN Judge Silas L. Bryan died in the village 
of Salem, Illinois, on March 30, 1880, the 
complexion of American politics for the next thirty 
years was materially altered. 

For with the passing of Judge Bryan, there was 
also ended the plan of his oldest son, William Jen- 
nings, to become a student at Oxford. 

Bryan at Oxford ! One can well imagine the effect 
which the sophistication and worldliness of that dis- 
tinguished institution might have had upon The 
Great Commoner. For, in those days, at least, he 
was impressionable, susceptible to the ideas and 
scenes which lay round about him. At that time 
he was a tall, handsome collegian, popular, ambi- 
tious and looking forward to a successful career in 
law. He was interested in politics, it is true, but he 
had not as yet allied himself with the cause of the 
farmer and the oppressed. He had some thought of 
becoming a United States senator. 

In 1880 we do not see him wearing the familiar 
alpaca coat, the black string tie and the broad- 
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brimmed hat. Quite the contrary. This spruce 
young man, who was clerking in a haberdashery shop 
to earn spending money while at Illinois College, 
had not neglected the instructions from the fashion 
plates which he saw in the store. When going among 
his fellows he wore a close-fitting well tailored coat, 
a handsome satin tie and a high hat. 

Had Bryan not become The Commoner, there 
would have been no outstanding personality to have 
challenged the leadership of Mark Hanna, sixteen 
years later. And had Hanna not feared the threat 
of Bryan, he probably would not have consented 
to the nomination of Roosevelt as Vice President. 
Hanna strongly opposed the naming of Roosevelt 
and he yielded only to the persuasions of McKinley 
and other party leaders who urged that Theodore 
Roosevelt was badly needed to win the West away 
from Bryan. If Roosevelt had not been Vice Presi- 
dent when McKinley was assassinated, a still further 
train of very different political circumstances would 
have eventuated, having a marked effect on the des- 
tinies of Wilson and of the whole trend and history 
of the Democratic party. Perhaps La Follette or 
Hiram Johnson would have become the chief cham- 
pion of common rights. 

When one speculates upon these possibilities, on 
what might have happened if Bryan had not become 
The Great Commoner, one gathers some idea of the 
force and impress which he had upon his age. Is 
it fair to say that had he become William Jennings 
Bryan, Oxon., he would never have been a champion 
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of Nebraskanism? It does seem safe at least to 
assert that he would never have put on the alpaca 
coat, and, if one may judge by other instances, it 
seems more than likely that he would have become 
the polite, distinguished, eloquent lawyer, establish- 
ing his residence in the wicked city of Gotham. One 
can indeed imagine his coming back to reside in En- 
glewood, New Jersey, that abode of New York 
bankers, and ultimately becoming a partner in the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Company, whom he spent 
much of his life in reviling. His torrential energies 
would not have been lost in any surroundings, but 
with the unperturbed Oxford tradition, one cannot 
imagine his being any whit less urbane than John 
W. Davis. 

That Judge Bryan’s death in 1880 made a sweep- 
ing change in William’s career is evidenced by more 
than fanciful speculation. His gay apparel was not 
only the effervescence of collegiate vanity. It was a 
sign of the steady evolution of the Bryans from 
pioneer conditions to the position of small town 
gentry. Like the family of Abraham Lincoln, the 
earlier branches of the Bryan family had originated 
in Virginia, pushed westward to Kentucky and then 
had come up into southern Illinois. “The Bryan, 
Lillard, Jennings and Davidson families all belong 
to the middle classes.” Mrs. Bryan has stated, 
“They were industrious, law-abiding. God-fearing 
people. No member of .the family ever became very 
rich, and none were ever abjectly poor. Farming 
has been the occupation of the majority, while others 
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I. BIRTHPLACE OF TOM LINCOLN (aBRAHAM LINCOLN'S 

father), SHENANDOAH VALLEY, VA. 

1. Abraham Lincoln s birthplace, Hodgensville, Ky. 

2. Gentryville, hid., Lincoln s boyhood home. 

3. New Salem, 111 ., Lincoln s home during young man- 

hood. 

4. Springfield, III., Lincoln s residence as lawyer. 

II. BIRTHPLACE OF SILAS BRYAN ( WILLIAM JENNINGS^ 

father), SHENANDOAH VALLEY, VA. 

a. W. J. Bryan s birthplace, Salem, III. 

b. Jacksonville, III., Bryans home during young man- 

hood. 

c. Lincoln, Neb., Bryans home, 1888, until nearly the 

close of his career. 

have followed the legal and medical professions and 
mercantile pursuits.’’ 

Considering the few fortunes of those days, and 
the lack of any so-called aristocratic traditions except 
In a few eastern centers, this statement of the fam- 
ily’s position does not indicate adequately the rela- 
tive advantage which it had in comparison with its 
neighbors. Bryan’s father, Judge Silas L., had 
worked his way through college and had made a 
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considerable success in law. The Judge Bryan fam- 
ily in Salem, Illinois, could hardly have been classed 
as commoners. In so far as there was an aristocracy, 
they were of it. The judge was a leader in the com- 
munity, and the owner of an unmortgaged five- 
hundred-acre farm. More than this, Silas Bryan 
also kept a small deer park, which was certainly an 
evidence of conspicuous spending without profitable 
return. 

Into these comfortable circumstances, William 
Jennings Bryan was born on March 19, i860. 

When William was six, the family had moved out 
to the farm, affording to the boy the advantage not 
only of the outdoor life, but of a training which 
enabled him later amid political scenes to talk to his 
constituents in their own language. William did 
chores around the farm, hunted rabbits and seems 
to have avoided any unusual scrapes. 

The religious life in the home was typical of that 
time. There were always family prayers, and in the 
family of Judge Bryan there were sometimes prayers 
twice a day. The judge at one time had been near 
death’s door and had vowed that if he were spared, 
he would give thanks three times daily for his de- 
liverance. It was his custom in addition to his 
prayers at home to adjourn court promptly at noon 
and then and there to kneel in prayer. At one time 
he was riding his horse near the village square, when 
the clock struck the noon hour. He immediately dis- 
mounted, knelt and gave thanks. There is no evi- 
dence that the judge either was insincere or intoler- 
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ant in his fervent faith. He apparently placed no 
religious compulsion upon his children, save for a 
special service for William which the latter did not 
particularly welcome. 

When the judge rode home at lunch time under the 
row of cedar trees which lined the driveway to the 
homestead, that was the signal for William to come 
in from the fields and listen to the reading of a 
chapter of the Book of Proverbs and to comment 
thereon. Little Willie, though impressed by his 
father’s devotion, was both embarrassed and bored 
by this demand upon him to become a Biblical 
scholar. It was his custom to linger in the fields up 
to the last possible moment, hoping that, somehow, 
industrious hoeing might make it unnecessary to be 
called upon for verbal evidences of piety. 

The judge did not forget that he was dealing with 
a boy as well as a soul. He often took young Wil- 
liam squirrel hunting. He bought Will a shotgun 
with a single barrel, and later a double-barreled gun. 
William was a good deal of a day-dreamer to own 
this artillery. On three occasions it came near mak- 
ing an end of him. One day when he was cleaning a 
gun it went off, blowing a hole through the base- 
board. Another time he was climbing a rail fence 
and had the barrel pointed toward him. The ham- 
mer struck a rail and hit the percussion cap, but for 
some reason did not explode it. On still another oc- 
casion, he was driving to the station with a friend, 
and climbed out of the buggy at a pond near the road 
to shoot some snipe. In climbing down, the gun 
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was discharged and blew a hole through the back 
curtain of the vehicle. 

At the time of this third explosion, young Bryan 
and his friend were singing, “For you must be a 
lover of the Lord or you can’t go to heaven when 
you die.” Singing was one of the favorite diver- 
sions of the Bryan family. On Sunday they all gath- 
ered around the piano. While the mother played, 
the children sang, led by the judge who carried the 
air in a capable and enthusiastic tenor voice. These 
Sunday concerts dealt with hymns and Sunday 
school songs. On weekdays his father and mother 
sang the melodies of the time, such as, “When You 
and I Were Young, Maggie,” and “Farewell, 
Mother, You May Never Press Me to Your Heart 
Again.” 

Inspired by these home concerts, young Bryan 
thought that he would like to learn to play the piano, 
but his father held the view that the boy had better 
make music with the hand saw. Such was the status 
of the arts in Salem, Illinois, a.d. 1875, a condition 
that was indeed typical. A condition, moreover, 
which made it possible for Mr. Bryan to remark in 
later life concerning his failure to study the piano, 
“If one cannot reach the maximum in entertainment 
pnd service, service is the more important of the 
^wo.”l 

The schools of Salem were not especially note- 
worthy, nor did young William rise above medioc- 
rity in his classes. If he was not a brilliant scholar, 
he was none the less astute. At the age of fourteen, 
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for example, he left the Baptist flock where his father 
was a communicant and affiliated himself with the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. The Baptists 
were a struggling congregation in Salem and young 
William preferred to ally himself with a group which 
was the more numerous and more influential. 

In the later years of his life, Bryan was to feel 
that in the bosom of the church he could find that 
security and that certainty of truth which did not 
exist in the vicissitudes of politics and of worldly 
ambition. That was not the only motivation in his 
participation in the Dayton trial, but It was a domi- 
nant factor in his choice of work in the latter part of 
his life. For the fourteen-year-old boy, however, this 
choice of denominations was logically as much a so- 
cial matter as a point of faith. The evangelical 
Protestant religions were the faith of that section 
of the country, and of that era. In an Intense and 
all-pervading way, but their churches were also the 
center of most of the social activities. There were 
no motion pictures, no automobiles, no radios. 
There were sociables, spelling bees, charades, picnics, 
and Sunday services. The public depended on its 
houses of worship both for its salvation and its 
amusement. 

In some families a change in denomination would 
have been a subject of deep heart-burning in the fam- 
ily (and William’s action did pain the judge who 
made no complaint) , but the father was broad In his 
religious outlook. He entertained the ministers of 
the various churches at his home, and at haying time 
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sent a load of hay to each clergyman, including the 
Catholic priest. 

As it turned out William’s choice of the Presby- 
terians in Salem was not particularly important for 
he was to live there continuously only one more 
year. 

The Bryans were proud of their son William, and 
meant that he should have every advantage. .^They 
arranged when he was fifteen years old to send 
him to Whipple Academy at Jacksonville, a prepara- 
tory school for Illinois College. There the boy 
lived at the home of Dr. Hiram K. Jones, a distant 
relative. Dr. Jones had been for some years a lec- 
turer of the Concord, Massachusetts, School of 
Philosophy, and he was considered an authority on 
Plato. 

At this age Bryan’s urge towards simplicity had 
not developed, and the alpaca coat was evidently 
not even on the boyish horizon. His first expense 
account records : 


For blacking, bay-rum, etc 40c 

To the church 5 c 


On further analysis, it appears that of the forty 
cents, ten cents was for blacking, twenty cents for 
bay rum, and ten cents for candy. Ah, the sins of 
the flesh ! 

Judge Silas back in. Salem regarded this expense 
account somewhat quizzically and wrote to his son 
regarding the allocation of funds between the church 
and the world: “It seems to me that this is traveling 
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toward the Dead Sea pretty fast.” On another occa- 
sion when William wrote home from the academy 
for money for a new pair of pants, the judge sug- 
gested that his son wait until vacation time, adding, 
“My son, you may as well learn now, that people will 
measure you by the length of your head rather than 
by the length of your breeches.” 

William was anxious by this time to excel in his 
classroom work and in the extracurricular activities. 
Oratory was the fashion of the day. But Bryan’s 
attempts in this field at Whipple were discouraging. 
The homely direct style of speech, full of anecdote 
and humor, had not yet come into vogue. It was 
the day of elocution. 5Bryan entered the first year 
oratorical competition at Whipple with the Patrick 
Henry selection, “Give Me Liberty or Give Me 
Death.” He did not win anyplace and was criticized 
because his selection was not sufficiently dramatic. 
The following year he won a third prize at speaking, 
the high point of his preparatory school efforts. 

In athletics he did somewhat better, though he 
took little interest in collegiate sports which at that 
time were just coming into vogue. It is recorded 
that in an alumni day contest at Whipple Academy 
he won a medal for doing the standing (not run- 
ning) broad jump in twelve feet, four inches ; perhaps 
time has added to this leap which is set down as 
nearly a foot more than the intercollegiate record 
for that year. 

In the summer of 1876 following Bryan’s gradua- 
tion from preparatory school there were several in- 
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cidents which had a strong influence in pointing the 
direction of his career. The most Important of 
these was the holding of the Democratic National 
Convention at St. Louis only seventy miles from his 
birthplace. Judge Silas Bryan and his wife had 
gone to Philadelphia to attend the Centennial Ex- 
position. William became more and more excited 
about the Democratic Convention and brought In 
corn from the farm to the homes of Salem to raise 
the necessary funds for the round trip railroad fare 
and other expenses to St. Louis. 

His first night on the trip he stayed at East St. 
Louis, sleeping on a cot in a room with more than 
thirty others. The next day when he reached the 
convention hall he learned that It was necessary to 
have a ticket to get In. For a long while he stood 
outside fearing that he was never to see the event, 
but a kindly policeman took pity on him and shoved 
him into the convention through a window. There 
he heard John Kelly of Tammany make his famous 
speech against Tllden, the nemesis of Boss Tweed, 
who was nevertheless nominated as the Democratic 
candidate. The uproar which followed the election 
In the fall when Tilden apparently had the popular 
vote, though Rutherford B. Hayes was seated by the 
Electoral Commission, made the Incidents of this 
cQjivention particularly Impressive. 

^ In the same summer there was the first natlon- 

i 

wide railway strike with bloody rioting in Pitts- 
burgh. Labor came to the forefront in public 
thought and conversation; and “Labor” was the sub- 
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ject upon which Bryan won his first prize in a college 
essay contest. 

When Judge Bryan sent William to Whipple 
Academy it was understood that he would enter 
Illinois College and finish the course there. The 
Oxford plan was to be for postgraduate work. 
Young Bryan, alive to the ways of the world, appar- 
ently felt that the plain midwestern surroundings of 
Illinois would not give him all the advantages which 
one might enjoy. 

But the training at Illinois was not as unsatisfac- 
tory, or as unequal to eastern opportunities, as some 
might suppose. Illinois College was a center of 
Lincoln tradition and Lincoln associations. For 
many years its president had been Edward Beecher. 
Beecher was a close friend of Elijah P. Lovejoy, who 
was mobbed and murdered in his printing plant at 
Alton where he was publishing The Abolitionist. 
Beecher had been present at this tragedy and had 
come back to Illinois College aflame with the cause 
of freeing the slaves and of free speech. He drew 
about him a faculty of Yale men who became known 
as a political and educational storm center in that 
part of the country. William Herndon, later to be- 
come Lincoln’s law partner, was withdrawn from 
Illinois College by his father because the old man 
feared the son was becoming “a red hot abolitionist.” 
The brother of Ann Rutledge, Lincoln’s sweetheart, 
had been a student at Illinois and Lincoln himself 
had planned to go there because Ann was going to 
attend school in the same town, Ann Rutledge’s 
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death changed his plans and led to Lincoln’s giving 
up the idea of attending college anywhere. 

All of these events had taken place, of course, 
some forty years before Bryan’s matriculation at Illi- 
nois College, but the tradition was there. If Har- 
vard and Princeton and Oxford had the scholarship, 
the connections and the savoir-faire, Illinois was the 
institution of those who had saved the Union. It 
had the tradition of fearlessness, of activity and of 
idealism. 

At Illinois, William Jennings Bryan began to find 
himself. He was elected vice president of his class. 
He won a second prize in Latin and a second in 
oratory during his freshman year. He won a first 
In essay-writing sophomore year, and in junior year 
he entered a contest more romantic and more re- 
warding than any of these academic events. This 
affair originated In an invitation to attend a tea at 
the Presbyterian Academy for young ladles, which 
was located In the same city as Illinois College. Up 
until that time, all the records indicate that the 
young man had found his chief Interests in oratory, 
service, the rights of labor, squirrel hunting, eating 
and fastidious attire. 

As he was introduced to the assemblage of proper 
young ladles, there was one whose gaze particularly 
caught his eye. Mary Baird was not only the most 
personable young lady present in the eye of Will 
Bryan, but his choice was one which any one else 
might well have made. Her clear-cut features, her 
oval face, the large, light blue eyes, full curved lips 
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and curly brown hair gave her a distinctive and 
unescapable charm which made her stand out among 
her fellow students, 

Mary Baird had also the advantage of more 
experience than some of the others. She was the 
daughter of a well-to-do merchant from Perry, in 
the same state, and she had spent a year at Monti- 
cello Seminary, one of the best finishing schools in 
that section. This helped to give her a presence and 
a manner which’ strongly appealed to the embryo 
Commoner, who, as yet, was more interested in the 
uncommon. Will Bryan, in brief, was immediately 
responsive to Miss Baird’s charms and set forth to 
pursue her with an even greater zeal than he was 
ever to show for free silver. 

It cannot be recorded that her interest was un- 
critical. Those were the days when a dark mustache 
was supposed to set any young feminine heart 
aflutter, though any one with the clean-shaven come- 
liness of Will Bryan might well have been con- 
sidered a catch by any of the young seminary girls. 
But Mary Baird at that time, as well as later, knew 
her own mind and was able to see him clearly in 
spite of the hovering halo of romance. 

“His face was pale and thin,” she jotted in her 
journal, “his hair and his smile, I noted particularly, 
the former black in color, fine in quality, and parted 
distressingly straight; the latter, expansive and ex- 
pressive. A pair of keen, dark eyes looked out from 
beneath heavy brows ; his nose was prominent — too 
large to look well, I thought; a broad, thin-lipped 
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mouth and a square chin completed the contour of 
his face.” 

Yet, Will’s case was not unfortunate, even though 
the young lady was acutely observant. He had been 
well press-agented. Mary Baird had a maiden aunt 
who knew of Bryan and the Bryan family and was 
aware that Will was in Jacksonville. She had 
described him to Mary as “a splendid young man.” 

When Bryan had appeared at the reception, Mary 
Baird had at least picked him out as the one who 
might qualify under the description, asking a com- 
panion, “Who is that tall fellow with dark hair and 
eyes?” And if the young lady was judicial in her 
opinions, she was not cold to the attentions of the 
handsome caller. 

Her meetings with him became more and more 
frequent, often without the permission of the school. 
The girls of the academy were in the habit of walk- 
ing around the square upon which the academy 
stood; and the home of Dr. and Mrs. Jones, where 
Will Bryan boarded, was just across the street. 

It came about that the walks of Mary Baird 
around the square and Mr. Bryan’s journeys down 
town took place at the same time. Miss Baird’s 
mother was spending the year at a sanitarium in 
Jacksonville. When the young lady went to visit 
her mother, Mr. Bryan, also, with great solicitude, 
called at the sanitarium. From there the young 
people often took afternoon drives. The principal 
of the Presbyterian Academy learned of these mat- 
ters and suspended Mary Elizabeth Baird from fur- 
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ther participation in the school work for the year. 
Lest there be scandalous, affectionate farewells, the 
principal himself took the young lady down to the 
railroad station and placed her on board the train 
for home. 

He might have been less satisfied with his accom- 
plishment had he been present a few moments later 
to see emerge from the baggage car, going back 
into the passenger coach, the future advocate of 
bimetallism. Will saw the opportunity which the 
principal’s action had afforded him. He pleaded 
with Mary Baird to be allowed to present his case 
to Mr. Baird at once so that they might become 
engaged without further delay. 

Shortly after their arrival at Perry, William 
obtained his desired audience. Fumbling nervously 
for an adequate beginning for this all-important sub- 
ject, William, as in later years, turned to the Scrip- 
tures. 

“Mr. Baird,” he said, “I have been reading 
Proverbs a good deal lately and find that Solomon 
says ‘Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good thing and 
obtaineth favor of the Lord.’ ” 

Mr. Baird, not to be outdone by any such ap- 
proach, answered, “Yes, I believe Solomon did say 
that, but Paul suggests that ‘he that giveth her in 
marriage doeth well; but he that giveth her not in 
marriage doeth better.’ ” 

The young debater was stumped for a moment, 
but with a flash of repartee which became character- 
istic in later years, he found his answer: “Solomon 
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would be the best authority upon this point,” he 
retorted, “because Paul was never married while 
Solomon had a number of wives.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Baird had taken an 
instant fancy to his prospective son-in-law. Not long 
after this he said to the young man, “As long as I 
shall live, neither of us shall know want.” Several 
years later he loaned William the money to build 
his first house in Lincoln, though the funds were 
eventually paid back with interest. Between the 
two men there was deep congeniality and affection. 

William needed this happiness in his life, particu- 
larly at this period, for it was in this same spring- 
time of 1880 that Judge Bryan passed away. The 
Oxford plans went glimmering, because the judge 
had signed two notes amounting to fifteen thousand 
dollars for a friend who had defaulted. Techni- 
cally, the estate might have escaped the obligation, 
but the children decided to recognize it. For 
William, the passing of Judge Bryan was more than 
the dashing of his hopes for a European education. 
It was the loss of a counselor, a guide for his final 
year at college and for his beginning in his career, 
a guide who had been continuously shrewd and sym- 
pathetic. 

Stirred by his need to make his own way in the 
world, Bryan threw himself into college activities 
with more vigor than ever. Out of his limited allow- 
ance he spent twenty dollars, not for bay rum, but 
for additional lessons In public speaking outside 
the regular classroom work. It was several months 
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after his engagement that he won a prize of fifty 
dollars for an oration which he invested in a ring, 
a garnet set in gold, which he placed on the fourth 
finger of the left hand of Mary Baird — not an 
expensive gift By modern standards, but not small 
from the standpoint of the young man’s income. 
In fact, his sole source of funds was the money that 
he received from home, plus that which he earned 
by clerking in the haberdashery store. All of the 
hat store funds were devoted to presents for Mary 
Baird. 

His senior year, beginning in the fall of 1880, 
was a pronounced success. In junior year he had 
won first place for an oration entitled, “Individual 
Power.” This entitled him to enter the intercol- 
legiate oratorical contest at Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Illinois. S. S. McClure and John S. Phillips 
were students at Knox at this time, and Jane Addams 
was a competitor in the event. Mr. Bryan came in 
in second place. 

Commencement time came and William was vale- 
dictorian of his class. He decided to attend the 
Union College of Law at Chicago, financing his 
education partly through limited funds from home 
and partly by working in the office of Judge Lyman 
Trumbull, a friend of the family. Judge Trumbull 
was an anti-Douglas Democrat, who had become a 
United States senator many years before, thanks to 
the support of Abraham Lincoln. Bryan scrubbed 
the floors of the Trumbull office, cleaned windows 
and did other odd jobs to help defray expenses. By 
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June, 1883, he had completed the course and on 
July fourth of the same year, he opened his office at 
Jacksonville with the shingle of W. J. Bryan, 
Lawyer. 

Those early days were not too encouraging. His 
chief business was handling minor collections of over- 
due bills. Early the following year, he took charge 
of the collection department of the law firm of 
Brown and Kirby. This, within several months, 
gave him sufficient funds on which to get married, 
and on October i, 1884, the wedding took place. 

It was a singular union for that era and region, 
and its unusual character was made possible, in 
part at least, by Mrs. Bryan. 

Shortly after the wedding, they discussed the best 
use to make of their spare time. They decided that 
they would devote it to the study of railroad legisla- 
tion, political economy and other aspects of govern- 
ment — a formidable program, but perhaps more 
interesting than evenings in the Masonic Lodge or 
with the Order of the Eastern Star, or at a table 
of suburban whist. 

Mrs. Bryan joined a German conversation group 
and took a course in Early English at Illinois Col- 
lege. She also worked at night on the same course 
of law which Mr. Bryan had pursued in Chicago, 
and several years later obtained her degree, becom- 
ing one of the few women lawyers at that time in 
the country. She knew her husband’s faults as well 
as his abilities. In an illuminating sentence she has 
said, “I have never regarded Mr. Bryan as a great 
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letter writer — a little too absent-minded, a little too 
didactic.” But if this preoccupation with general 
issues, with political philosophy, made him less inter- 
esting as a correspondent, she realized that it was a 
sign of his promise as a public man. 

The public man was at this time an exceedingly 
obscure person. The fancy clothes of college days 
were beginning to look a trifle worn. It was true 
that he had a silk hat. Years later a newspaper 
remarked, “President Wilson instead of knocking 
Mr. Bryan into a cocked hat, knocked him into a 
silk hat.” Mary Baird Bryan in her Memoirs, 
clarified the record of The Great Commoner in this 
particular. “I wish our descendants to know,” she 
wrote, “that this was by no means the first silk hat 
in our family. When I first met Mr. Bryan, he was 
nineteen years old, he was wearing a silk hat as a 
college boy, and he has had one ever since. ... I 
make mention of this that all may know that he is 
not lacking in this emblem of official dignity.” In 
spite of the hat, the well-turned-out young college 
man was rapidly turning into the young husband 
pressed for funds. He was able to live very mod- 
estly and put by some small savings, but the only 
money spent by the family for recreation was in the 
form of books on the tariff, on politics, and on the 
financial system of the nation. As Bryan read 
voraciously the story of the growth and financing of 
the railroads, as he studied how the farm lands were 
developed by capital borrowed at a time when the 
principal could be paid off by X bushels of wheat 
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only to find that under the gold shortage it would 
require 2X bushels of wheat to cancel the debt, he 
began to realize some of the circumstances underly- 
ing operations in the Republic. 

In the bright college years he had orated fluently 
of justice, labor, democracy and other subjects in a 
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The Middle W est and Far West were debtor 
sectionsj with properties heavily mortgaged to the 
bankers. 

manner which was florid but without the advantage 
of experience. 

As he began to feel the pressure of the grocery 
bill, the meat bill and the doctor’s bill ( for Ruth 
Baird Bryan had recently arrived) his studies took 
on a vitality and a personal significance which they 
had not had before. His dream of being a distin- 
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guished Oxford-trained lawyer began to seem very 
remote indeed and the possibility of being a United 
States senator was also many years away, especially 
in this built-up and sluggish portion of Illinois. 

Illinois had been a frontier state and the Abraham 
Lincoln tradition was still vital In Jacksonville, but 
the social order there was pretty Well ‘‘jelled.” 
Politicians had built their fences soundly. Bryan 
attended faithfully the local meetings of the Demo- 
cratic party, helped in the campaign which kept 
Congressman Springer In Washington, made 
speeches and was useful in political odd jobs. But 
his standing In the community was unimportant. It 
began to look as if William Jennings Bryan would 
be just one more lawyer. 

In the summer of 1887, he was commissioned to 
look after some legal business in Iowa and Kansas. 
He decided to stop off over Sunday in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, to visit a former classmate, A. R. Talbot. 
In the breath of the prairies. In the open-hearted 
hospitality of this new sprawling city, Bryan found 
a challenge to his temperament which was irresist- 
ible. Talbot told him how different things were in 
the West, how any bright young man could get 
ahead, how he would be made promptly welcome. 
This was the kind of atmosphere in which Bryan’s 
spirit could grow like lush corn. 

He went back to Jacksonville filled with the 
prospect of moving out to this new land. There 
were many reasons against it from the standpoint 
of logic. Bryan had been raised a Democrat. 
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Nebraska had been a Republican and a Populist 
state. To go there would, he thought, mean the end 
of his political ambitions. And as a financial prospect 
the outlook was somewhat dubious. Mr. Talbot had 
offered Bryan a partnership, but on no terms which 
would mean an immediately assured income. One 
of Mr. Talbot’s main supplies of revenue was the 
salary which he drew as railroad attorney, which 
would not play any part in the Bryan finances. It 
would mean beginning again at the bottom of the 
ladder. He would start with the prestige of a suc- 
cessful associate, but all would depend upon the 
amount of business which he might be able to 
develop. 

And yet there was little real debate within him. 
In Lincoln at the time all were poor and all were 
rich, according to one’s standard of measurement. 
There were hard work and modest living, but no real 
poverty. There were early settlers who might claim 
aristocracy, but newcomers were arriving so thick 
and fast and the situation was altering so rapidly 
that accomplishments rather than possessions were 
the measure of a man. They were all democrats 
with a small “d,” commoners who were proud of the 
dignity and place of the common man. 

By instinct, Bryan realized that these were his 
people; and on October i, 1887, the third anniver- 
sary of his marriage, he took the train for the land 
which for more than a generation was to form, and 
be formed by, his astounding career. 



CHAPTER III 

THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 

I’ll go romancing through a romping life- 
time from this hour to the dawning of the 
judgment day. — ^J. M. Synge 

W ITHIN a year after Will Bryan established 
his law practice at Lincoln, Nebraska, he was 
on his way to the presidential nomination. 

He had told Mrs. Bryan when he came to this 
new country that the decision to live in Nebraska 
meant the end of his political career, because the 
state had never been Democratic and was not likely 
to be. 

But Bryan could no more keep out of politics than 
the Old Soak could pass the swinging door. He 
had been in Lincoln but a few months before he 
was on the very Inside of all the Democratic opera- 
tions. Though a newcomer to the city he was 
elected in 1888 as a delegate from his county to the 
Democratic State Convention and made, his first 
political speech in the spring of that year. 

His avidity for knowledge, especially political 
wisdom, was insatiable. Later when he became the 
leader of his party many looked upon him as ‘‘the 
white-headed boy,” the darling of fortune who had 
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been catapulted into fame by a smart speech at 
a lucky time. So it appeared to outsiders. So 
Woodrow Wilson opined in his early journals, but 
in those early days in Lincoln Will Bryan was build- 
ing the groundwork for ’96 and all that came after- 
wards. There was nothing of importance with 
respect to his party’s history with which he was un- 
familiai*. Back in Illinois he had worked with the 
organization and studied the annals of the party 
from the days of Jefferson down. When he moved 
westward beyond the Missouri he did not permit 
himself to lose track of the thought of Democracy 
in any part of the country. He zealously read the 
New York World, one of the most vigorous in- 
fluences in Democratic affairs. He read the Atlanta 
Constitution, There were newcomers from all parts 
of the country in Lincoln. Whenever he could he 
borrowed from them their home-town newspapers, 
and studied the editorial columns. 

He had a thirst for personal acquaintanceship, 
together with a singular gift for remembering faces 
and incidents. Human beings were to him as com- 
positions to a musical genius, once seen, never for- 
gotten. 

He continued the reading of economic books 
which he had begun in the initial years of his mar- 
riage. Masters of English eloquence, textbooks on 
economics, biographies, histories, every volume, in 
these classifications on which he could lay his hands 
was hungrily devoured. 

The time was ripe for vigorous leadership. The 
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Civil War personalities were passing and the 
younger men of a later day had not yet come to 
the fore. Jim Reed was just starting the practice 
of law in Kansas City, A 1 Smith was a checker in 
Fulton Fish Market, Hoover was an engineering 
student, and Newton D. Baker was an under- 
graduate at Johns Hopkins. 

The brains of the country were concerned with the 
golden field of growing industry where it was every 
man for himself and the devil take the hindmost. 
The masses of the population, particularly in the 
West, were in the condition of financial bondage. In 
the opening up of the new territory the settlers had 
incurred long-term debts which had become aug- 
mented by the depreciation of prices. From 1866 
to 1875 corn averaged forty-seven cents a bushel; 
for ten years following it dropped to an average of 
thirty-nine and a half cents; and when Will Bryan 
came to Lincoln it was sliding down still further until 
it reached twenty-one cents in 1896, the lowest point 
in the history of agricultural prices in the United 
States since the Civil War. 

The prices of other farm products had had a 
similar trend. This had its effect on the earning 
power of the farmers and the value of the land. 

There were various causes which had brought 
about this decline, but the one most in the, public 
eye when Bryan came to Lincoln was the suspension 
of silver coinage. 

Gold had been established as the sole coin of the 
nation in 1873. The demonetization of silver had 
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appreciated gold and correspondingly had depre- 
ciated the values of other products. The man who 
was Indebted for a thousand-dollar gold mortgage 
in terms of farm products needed double the amount 
of those products to pay off the mortgage when It 
came due. 

The idea of a joint gold and silver coinage at a 
given ratio was not a new proposal In the history 
of the country. It had been the coinage basis of 
the nation from 1792 until 1873. From 1792 to 
1834 the ratio was fifteen to one, and In 1834 It 
was changed to sixteen to one. 

The abolition of silver coinage was passed quietly 
/by Congress In 1873 with the public knowing little 
about it because the country was on a paper basis. 
With the resumption of specie payments on January 
I) 1879, gold coin was at a premium and the effects 
of the demonetization of silver began to be felt. 

Bryan was thoroughly aware of the history of 
this matter. He had studied coinage history in 
other countries and was industriously familiar with 
the debates reported in the Congressional Record. 

It was not strange that this tall, dark-haired 
young man immediately became an authority in the 
local circles of his party. He not only knew more 
than they did but he had a grasp of affairs superior 
to any one, they had ever met or were likely to meet. 
He could cite authority, chapter, verse, and prece- 
dent for anything that might come up, yet he was 
astute enough not to register an air of superiority 
or to omit interest in purely local affairs. His 
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political friends back in Illinois had trained him too 
well for that to happen. 

Earning money, however, was his paramount 
problem in the early days at Lincoln. There was a 
good bit of rivalry for such law business as there 
was in the city. Charlie Dawes had an office in the 
same building with him and there were many other 
smart young lawyers in the town. Bryan kept his 
living expenses to a minimum by sleeping on a couch 
in his office, occasionally preparing his own meals, 
doing all his own office and janitor service. His 
experience in the collection end of the law business 
proved useful and in a short time he was picking 
up enough to make a fair living. He soon had an 
opportunity to try a case before a jury and won it. 
This spread the word around that Bryan was a 
successful lawyer. In the twenty of the jury cases 
which he tried during his several years of law prac- 
tice at Lincoln he won nineteen. In the one case 
which he lost, the attorney for the other side was 
Charles G. Dawes. Judgment was for $1.27. 
Bryan’s record was not quite as good in equity cases 
as in jury-pleading but for the short time he prac- 
ticed he was very successful. 

After several months he sent for Mrs. Bryan, 
who was remaining in Jacksonville until her hus- 
band’s practice could become established. The 
young couple soon became active in the affairs of 
Lincoln. Here was a brighter, livelier group of 
young citizens than in stodgy Jacksonville. Lieu- 
tenant John J. Pershing was in charge of military 
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instructions at the university. Bryan formed the 
Round Table discussion group for men, and Mrs. 
Bryan established the Sorosis Club for women. 
These clubs were not the half-baked, pseudocultural 
or pseudofraternal bodies which so many groups of 
the sort became in a later generation. Interest In 
the discussions was real and sharp. The country 
was still largely on an agricultural basis, and politi- 
cal and business affairs were a matter of bread and 
butter. The course which railway legislation might 
take was not an academic matter but one, which 
affected the land which the club members owned, 
the price which they could get for their wares, the 
rates which they would have to pay for connection 
with the outside world. 

The club activity on the Bryans' part was social 
and nonpartisan. At that time it required no little 
stamina for them to continue to be Democrats be- 
cause most of the so-called best people were in the 
other party. This handicap, however, was some- 
what offset by the fact that the Bryans were active 
Presbyterians. 

Although the young lawyer at once made a strong 
impression In the circles of his own party he was 
not immediately considered seriously as a political 
factor In Nebraska because the Republicans and the 
Populists were apparently able thoroughly to over- 
shadow the Democrats. 

Bryan campaigned zealously for J. Sterling Mor- 
ton, Democrat, In 1888 when the latter was running 
for Congress. Mr. Morton was defeated by 3,400 
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votes. Yet wholly undiscouraged by these figures, 
two years later Will Bryan addressed the Demo- 
cratic State Convention with as much enthusiasm 
and vigor as though it were the central influence in 
the nation. 

Undeterred by the defeat of the Democrats for 
many years, he assailed the Republican party as 
though it were headed for imminent disaster — if 
only the, voters could be made aware of what was 
going on. 

“The mass of Republicans in this state,” he cried, 
“have deluded themselves with the belief that the 
Republican party was only flirting with organized 
wealth, and that it would finally wed the poor man ; 
but the marriage between the G. O. P. and monopoly 
has been consummated, and what God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder.” 

The delegates greeted this sally with enthusiasm 
and decided that if Mr. Bryan felt in that sort of 
fighting mood he himself might as well be the candi- 
date for Congress — and be the one to take a licking. 
There were no serious competitors for the task of 
running against Mr. Connell, who had defeated Mr. 
Morton so soundly only two years before. 

With the nomination in his hand Bryan was ofE. 
He campaigned without ceasing. He spoke in every 
town and county in the district and made several 
addresses a day. He attacked the trusts at one place. 
The tariff was his theme at another point. Again, 
he expounded on the free coinage of silver. To 
cap it all, he challenged his opponent to a series of 
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eleven debates. Mr. Connell accepted. Bryan 
noted that, in the Democratic rallies which occurred 
prior to these events, he was being watched by Re- 
publican lawyers. Accordingly he kept the best of 
his arguments under cover so that the report went 
back to Connell that Bryan was saying the same 
thing at every meeting. But when the debates came 
on he turned on all his powers of oratory and made 
a different presentation at each event. By the time 
of the concluding contest in Omaha his reputation 
had spread over the countryside and thousands 
stood outside the assembly hall unable to enter. At 
one of the debates he was presented with a floral 
shield and a floral sword of white roses. On the 
shield was a design of small red flowers spelling 
TRUTH, and on the sword the letters ELO- 
QUENCE. When the votes were counted on elec- 
tion day, Nebraska for the first time was sending a 
Democratic Congressman to Washington. Bryan 
had won his office by a plurality of 6,700 votes. 

This playboy of the western world became the 
enfant terrible of Congress within a few months 
after he had taken his seat. It is customary for 
a new member to be discreetly quiet for a term or so 
and learn the ropes, but Bryan had been studying 
ropes since his college days. Though he was but 
thirty years of age he had a far more adroit knowl- 
edge of the political scene than many of his col- 
leagues, and he was fortunate enough to get into an 
affray shortly after he arrived at Washington. In 
fact through his whole life he always seemed to 
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know when an affray was going on and immediately 
ran to it as though it were a three-alarm fire. The 
fracas in this case was the contest for the post of 
Speaker of the House. Bryan’s old friend, Con- 
gressman Springer, was battling for Crisp of 
Georgia. The young Nebraskan joined the 
Springer forces though the possibility for success 
In the Crisp contest seemed dubious. Crisp, how- 
ever, won and Bryan as a reward was placed on 
the treasured Ways and Means Committee. There 
was a great deal of criticism of this appointment 
which was contrary to precedent (nomination was 
usually on the basis of seniority), but there he was 
and there he stayed. 

As a member of the Ways and Means Committee 
he was able to appear in many affairs. He was ap- 
pointed to a committee to determine whether a Re- 
publican about whose election there was some ques- 
tion should be seated. He voted in favor of the 
Republican, stating that the evidence was conclusive 
in that direction. That side of the House realizing 
that evidence Is not always the basis of decision in 
such matters was correspondingly grateful, and the 
young man from Nebraska became a subject of con- 
versation In the councils of both parties. Mean- 
while he was not allowing his fences at home to fall 
into disrepair. He obtained more pensions in his 
district than all his predecessors put together. 
Nebraska Democrats had been having little recogni- 
tion of that sort during the lean Republican year’s. 
Bryan cannot, however, be given individual credit 
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or demerits for this accomplishment. The 1890' 
Pension bill passed by Congress greatly increased 
the number of those eligible for such aid, so that 
the number of pensioners in the United States in- 
creased from 971,000 to 1,557,000 in five years. 

His maiden speech in the House was on the sub- 
ject of the tariff, on March 16, 1892. He realized 
that it was a pivotal occasion In his lifetime. It 
might mean the difference between the immediate 
making of his career or a long road of mediocrity. 
Mrs. Bryan and their daughter Ruth were in the 
balcony. The attendance was small as he started In 
but the word soon spread around that the tall, dark, 
dynamic young man from Nebraska was making a 
talk worth hearing. As his colleagues listened to 
him they had something of the same mingled sur- 
prise and pride of the State Convention which had 
nominated him. They felt that this was not simply 
an Initial address but the words of a young man who 
had a certain fire, decisiveness, and belief in the 
message he was proclaiming. The tariff was an old 
subject but Bryan made it bite. 

For a few moments he spoke without interruption, 
commenting upon the wool and binding twine sched- 
ules. He offered columns of statistics and incisive 
but solemn paragraphs of theory to prove his point. 
Members of the House, especially on the Republican 
side, thought it time to give this brash young man 
a little hazing during his maiden speech. Such a 
talk is a trying one for the new Congressman and a 
bit of medicine administered in the springtime of 
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politics is regarded -with much favor by the doctors. 

One of the opposition cleared his throat and in- 
quired of Mr. Bryan innocently, “Are you to be 
understood as opposed to a state or national pro- 
tection to be extended to the beet sugar Industry?” 

The sugar beet growers of Nebraska had been 
seeking a bounty, and the inquirer believed that the 
young Congressman might do some squirming if 
called upon to declare himself with respect to an 
industry of his own state. 

Bryan, however, made an answer straight to the 
chin. “I am, most assuredly. And when It is neces- 
sary to come down to Congress and ask for a pro- 
tection or a bounty for an industry in my own state 
which I should refuse as wrong to an industry in 
another state, I shall cease to represent Nebraska 
in Congress.” 

Other members peppered him with questions re- 
garding various subsidies, demanding to know 
whether he wasn’t in favor of supporting home in- 
dustries. He maintained his position and held that 
he didn’t favor any plan which robbed the public 
till for the benefit of special groups. 

Before he was hardly launched on his address he 
glanced at the clock and saw that his time was nearly 
gone, used up by the heckling. The House, however, 
diverted and amused by his parrying, moved to ex- 
tend his time indefinitely. The press table, realizing 
that more than a stereotyped address was in the 
wind, began to stir to life. Other members, seeing 
the chance to be quoted, stepped Into the argument, 
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and the vacant desks became filled as the adjacent 
offices got word of what was going on. 

Mr. Raines of New York brought up a new line 
of attack. 

“Can the gentleman point to any one single article 
produced in the United States in competition with 
a foreign article that has been Increased in price by 
the McKinley Tariff, or which is not actually cheaper 
to-day than it was prior to i860?” 

“I have here a statement that the average price 
of tin plate for 1888 was $4.45 a box. The average 
price for 1891 was $5.68 a box,” the Nebraskan 
replied. 

Mr. Raines, however, had phrased his question 
carefully. There had been a general decline in prices 
since the Civil War and by nominating the date i860 
in his query he had considered his ground to be safe. 
He hastily consulted some papers on his desk. Sure 
enough ! 

“I wish to call the gentleman’s attention right 
here,” he exclaimed triumphantly, “to the fact that 
in the foreign price of tin was $8.28 a box . . . 
while the price In 1891 was $5.42 a box.” 

Mr. Bryan appeared to be wholly undisturbed by 
these figures. 

“I am very glad, Mr. Chairman,” he answered, 
“for the matter of information that the gentle- 
man has interjected into the body of my remarks. 
If he has the statistics in regard to the price in 1870, 
or in i860, or in fact if he can give me the price of 
tin plate in 1 592, say, or in 1492 It will be a matter 
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of great interest to my people, and this speech Is 
going to circulate among them.” 

The New York Democrats gave a roar of ap- 
plause In seeing that their colleague on the opposite 
side of the House had grabbed a bear by the tail. 

“I believe that the tariff upon tin will result In the 
establishment of an industry in the United States,” 
Raines shouted. “And will result in cheapening the 
price to the consumers in the United States.” 

“The gentleman from New York may well be 
pardoned,” Bryan commented, “as the rest of his 
party may be, for indulging in prophecy rather than 
history since 1890.” 

Mr. Raines withdrew from the debate, but the 
prodding had been just what Bryan needed as a 
stimulus. His black eyes flashed with enthusiasm 
and challenge as he launched into denunciation of 
tariffs and privilege. Alluding to the Homestead, 
Pennsylvania, steel strike of the year previous, he 
said, “When the employee asks for the higher wages 
that were promised him last year, you find Pinker- 
ton detectives stationed to keep him off, and for- 
eigners brought in to supply his place. . . . Were 
we not promised last year what the gentleman from 
New York tells us will come by and by! ‘The 
Sweet Bye-and-Bye’ has been the hope of the people 
for these thirty years ; the present has been the en- 
joyment of the men who made the promises.” 

By this time the press table was thoroughly awake, 
and volunteers to tackle the young debater were 
less eager. Lacking sufficient opposition, Bryan de- 
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cided to develop some. He noticed Thomas B. Reed, 
former Republican Speaker of the House, who was 
sitting through this discussion with conspicuously 
bored indifference. 

‘‘We do not feel unkindly toward our friend from 
Maine,” young Bryan had the effrontery to remark, 
“the eX“Speaker, although he seems more sensitive 
to remarks now than when in the chair. We shall 
not find fault with him if he consumes much of his 
time, as he gazes around upon the chairs once occu- 
pied by his faithful companions, in recalling those 
beautiful words of the Poet Moore: 

^ ^Tis the La^t Rose of Summer, left blooming alone f 

There was much more of this, none too profound 
on either side. At last the Republicans felt that 
the newcomer had proved his mettle. They joined 
with their opponents in applauding his consummate 
self-possession and fiery earnestness. Dinner time 
drew near and the Nebraskan without further inter- 
ruption or divagation swept into his peroration 
wherein he prophesied the day when “Democracy 
will be King.” 

The next morning the unknown man from Ne- 
braska was known to all the eastern seaboard. 

“There was hardly Anything else talked about ex- 
cept the wonderfully brilliant speech of the young 
Nebraskan of the House,” the Washington Post re- 
ported. 

“The man who to-day ceased to be a new and 
young unknown member,” commented the New York 
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Times, ^‘and jumped at once into the position of the 
best tariff speaker in ten years was Representative 
Bryan, Congressman of Nebraska.’’ 

“This speech has been a revolution,” stated the 
New York World; “no new member has received 
such an ovation in years.” 

The advantage of this event to Mr. Bryan was 
immediate. It brought him invitations to speak 
from all over the country and he accepted those op- 
portunities which would fit in best with his political 
program. He already had in his mind that the issue 
of free silver was to come to a head shortly. This 
had been agitated in the House and Senate and was 
gaining constantly In public attention. He had at- 
tended the Western States Commercial Congress in 
the previous year where free silver was a main issue. 
He obtained leave of absence from the House a 
month after his tariff speech to attend the Demo- 
cratic State Convention at Lincoln where he urged 
the delegates to support silver. 

“Vote this down if you will,” he told the con- 
vention, “but don’t dodge it.” 

They did vote it down, and from then on Bryan 
was a man marked for destruction by the gold 
Democrats. 

When the 1892 Convention was held In June, 
Cleveland was the leading candidate for the nomina- 
tion. He had been defeated by Harrison in 1888 
but remained the outstanding man in his party. 
Bryan was present at the convention although not as 
a delegate. The affair was a tumultuous one. Cleve- 
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land was a gold Democrat and had the believers in 
bimetallism against him. He was facing the oppo- 
sition of Tammany Hall which did not care a great 
deal about the money issue one way or the other, 
but did remember that in his previous days in the 
White House President Cleveland had not been 
considerate of the Hall in his Federal appoint- 
ments. 

The silver leaders showed themselves unable to 
cope with Cleveland’s prestige and Mr. Bryan 
thoughtfully observed this incapacity. He was due 
to speak at the July Fourth celebration of Tammany 
in New York City the following week and the events 
at Chicago were enlightening. 

It was his first address before a New York audi- 
ence. 

The Hall on Fourteenth Street was still well up- 
town. The old Croton reservoir occupied what was 
to be the site of the library at Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-second Street. Stanford White’s Madison 
Square Garden was in its heyday of popularity and 
on the date of Mr. Bryan’s speech it was harboring 
a Christian Endeavor Convention, attended by 
twenty-five thousand young people. 

The Great Commoner was to become a hero of 
the Endeavorers but on this occasion he had an acute 
political problem on his hands. Bourke Cockran, a 
leader in Tammany, had urged the support of the 
organization for the nominee. It was a delicate sit- 
uation. Mr. Bryan’s first advantage in being there 
was to become acquainted. It would not do to be 
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too dejfinite at this time in support of causes or per- 
sonalities. 

“Mr. Bryan spoke for an hour,” the New York 
Tribune reported with some acidity, “in high terms 
of the Declaration of Independence and its author.” 
The same paper stated that his address “created 
little fervor.” The Times was more optimistic and 
stated that the speaker received “almost an ovation.” 

The event had accomplished, at any rate, what 
The Great Commoner wished. Now he had become 
acquainted with Richard Croker, who sat on the 
platform with his Tammany sachem’s badge around 
his neck, and Thomas F. Gilroy, ex-mayor, wear- 
ing the Grand Sachem’s high silk hat. East and 
West Bryan was now known and known personally. 
He had to start back to Lincoln and fight for his 
return to Congress. If that were successful he was 
ready to take on Grover Cleveland and see who 
would be leader of the party. It was a valiant con- 
tract. Mr. Bryan found on his return to Lincoln 
that the fame which he had won in Congress was 
as much a liability as an advantage. The Repub- 
licans had recognized his strength and were deter- 
mined to defeat him then and there. Many of the 
young lawyers of the city, envious of his success, 
set to work diligently to win their own places in the 
sun by achieving the defeat of the silver-tongued 
orator. The Republican national organization 
brought up its reserves and threw them into Ne- 
braska. Senator (“Fireworks”) Foraker cam- 
paigned the district and joining with him was Con- 
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gressman William McKinley, the wheel horse of 
Republicanism. 

Offsetting these forces and the normal Republican 
strength was the fortunate circumstance of a local 
quarrel among G. O, P. leaders. It was clear, 
though, from the start, that Bryan would have a 
hard time of it and for hours after the election the 
result was uncertain. He was returned to Congress, 
however, by a margin of 157 votes. 

He returned with a prestige which went beyond 
his own party. The sending of McKinley into his 
territory had been a notable compliment, and the 
fact that Bryan had won made him a national figure. 

He was not yet widely known to the general public, 
it is true, but the political leaders all knew him, and 
the political writers. So did Cleveland, though 
Cleveland could hardly have realized that at the 
opening of his second presidential term he would 
have to face a young Congressman who would have 
the audacity to make a direct attack upon the Presi- 
dent. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE COUP D’ETAT 


. . . and who shall place 
A limit to the giant’s unchained strength, 

Or curb his swiftness in the forward race? 

— Bryant 

W HEN the tall young Congressman from Ne- 
braska walked across the plaza from his 
home in the northeast section of Washington to the 
House of Representatives on August i6, 1893, he 
knew that he was taking his political future into his 
own hands. 

A Democratic President was in the White Plouse 
with all the advantages of patronage at his command. 

The sentiment for admitting silver to coinage 
again, in order to have a larger supply of currency 
which would raise the level of prices, had supporters 
throughout the West and South, and to some extent 
in the North and East. But the movement lacked 
effective leadership. Congressman Bland of Mis- 
souri had been campaigning on the subject for years. 
Senator John W. Daniel of Virginia was another 
veteran in the cause, but Grover Cleveland had 
routed them successfully and was in full control of 
his party. 

Cleveland was not slow to take advantage of his 
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victory and had called Congress together in special 
session, not merely to blockade the program of six- 
teen-to-one, but to go further and repeal the existing 
coinage act which directed the Treasury to purchase 
4,500,000 ounces of silver monthly for coinage pur- 
poses. Under Cleveland’s program silver would not 
be coined at all under any set agreement, much less 
would it be a standard of value. 

Young Bryan was walking to the House of Repre- 
sentatives with the intent of taking the lead and mak- 
ing the major address against the Cleveland pro- 
gram. 

This time the House was not apathetic when he 
began. The members, the press, and the visitors re- 
membered the speech on the tariff. Mr. Bryan did 
not confine himself to the discussion of theory, but 
served notice on the President that there was an 
issue here which would lose him the support of many 
of his followers. 

“The President has recommended unconditional 
repeal,” said Mr. Bryan. “It is not sufficient to 
say that he is honest. So were the mothers who 
with misguided zeal threw their children into the 
Ganges. . . . He won the confidence of toilers of 
this country because he taught that public office is 
a public trust, and because he convinced them of his 
courage and sincerity. But are they willing to say, 
in the language of Job, ‘Though he slay me yet will 
I trust him’ ?” 

Eloquence, however, did not prevail. The bill 
passed the House by a large majority and came back 
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to the House with an amendment, on November first. 
Again Mr. Bryan spoke against the Cleveland meas- 
ure, pointing out that the President’s stand was in- 
consistent with the declarations of the Democratic 
platform, and that the price of wheat was falling as 
a result of this proposed further abandonment of 
silver coinage. 

These addresses placed the Nebraskan in a fight- 
ing position which few Congressmen cared to adopt. 
He was not only ignoring administration policy but 
was trying to destroy It. 

“Every possible argument In favor of free coinage 
he placed before his hearers in the most forceful 
style,” said the Atlanta Constitution. “Bourke 
Cockran and William L. Wilson declared it was the 
greatest silver speech ever made upon the floor of 
the House. . . . The silver men are happy over it 
to-night. They know that it has strengthened the 
cause.’’ 

Cleveland, however, had the votes and the bill 
became law. The administration, moreover, could 
not let such insubordination pass unnoticed. 

Cleveland singled Bryan out for discipline. Again 
this was an unintended recognition of his leadership. 
With pleasure, even if with trepidation, he accepted 
from the chief of his party the news of what the 
punishment would be. The bullet-headed Cleve- 
land, with his heavy curled mustache shaped like the 
volute of an Ionic column, informed Mr. Bryan 
that he was in outer darkness, that his political 
opponents in Nebraska would be appointed to office, 
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and that none of his recommendations to the White 
House would receive consideration. 

When Bryan shortly afterward went back to his 
State Democratic Convention he found that the 
President’s statements were exact. The Democratic 
Congressman was ignored by the delegates and on 
the one occasion when he got the floor he was heavily 
voted down. Morton, for whom he had campaigned 
four years ago, was now Secretary of Agriculture. 
Morton stuck by the administration and sent wires 
from Washington directing the local Nebraskans 
how to handle this young upstart. 

The Commoner, however, was developing his 
taste for opposition. The fact that he had dared to 
face the President of the United States, and was 
still alive with a good appetite, gave him unlimited 
zest for new conflicts. He realized that time brings 
many changes, and he regarded Cleveland’s disfavor 
as an incident. It might kill his chances for Con- 
gress again, because it robbed him of his power to 
reward the faithful, but it wasn’t so unfortunate for 
other plans that he had in mind. Editorial notices 
all over the country might have a bigger value in 
national affairs than the control of a few postmaster- 
ships. Furthermore, Cleveland had made him a 
political martyr, and he knew that this would do him 
no harm in the silver wing of the party. 

When he returned to Washington he had a new 
fight on his hands. It was an unpopular one in the 
sense of stamping its advocates as “dangerous.” 
This was the battle for the income tax law. On 
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January 30, 1894, he closed the debate in favor of 
the bill opposing Bourke Cockran who, though a 
Democrat, was on the other side of this measure. 

“The gentleman from New York,” exclaimed Mr. 
Bryan in the course of the discussion, “said that the 
poor are opposed to this tax because they do not 
want to be deprived of participation in it (because 
of exemption in the lower brackets) and that taxa- 
tion instead of being a sign of servitude is a pledge 
of freedom. If taxation is a pledge of freedom, let 
me assure you, my friends, that the poor people of 
this country are covered all over with the insignia 
of free men.” 

The income tax measure was being discussed in 
connection with the revenue bill. Secretary of the 
Treasury Carlisle sent down word that the two 
measures should be passed separately. 

Mr. Bryan promptly called a caucus of his party 
and obtained an agreement that the revenue bill and 
income tax matter should be voted upon jointly. 
This was done and the revenue bill went to Cleve- 
land with the income tax law a part of it. 

The President was not in favor of the measure, 
but did not wish to veto the revenue provisions. 
The measure, accordingly, became a law with his 
signature, although the courts subsequently held 
that its income tax provisions were unconstitutional. 

Mr. Justice Harlan dissented from the view of 
the court in this matter. “It [the decision] cannot 
be regarded as otherwise than a disaster to the 
country,” said his opinion. “It directly dislocates — 
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principally for reasons of an economic nature — a 
sovereign power expressly granted to the general 
government and long recognized and fully estab- 
lished by judicial decision and legislative action.” 

Many years later this measure was submitted to 
the individual states for ratification as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. On February 25, 1913, 
its ratification was proclaimed by the Secretary of 
State, William Jennings Bryan. 

With the Republican party frankly representing 
the business groups of the country and with Presi- 
dent Cleveland in the same camp, the murmurs of 
discontent from the South, the rural sections and 
other groups who felt themselves unrepresented, 
continued to grow in volume. Most of the Demo- 
crats in the election of 1894 ran on the strength of 
Cleveland’s record. As a result, the number of 
Democrats in the House, which had totaled 219 
in 1892, dropped to only 93. 

This led to intensive reflection in the political 
ranks of Democracy. It was desirable to support 
the President when he had control of patronage for 
one’s constituents, but if supporting him meant that 
one could not even get elected, that put a new face 
on the matter. Mr. Bryan wisely did not attempt 
to run for Congress again. He permitted his name 
to be used as a candidate for the Senate. Senators 
were not yet elected by popular vote, though this 
was another of the measures which he was urging. 
Since they were not elected by popular vote, but by 
the legislature, his success or failure in such a race 
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would not hare a measurable effect on his political 
future. 

The Nebraska legislature went heavily Republi- 
can with the logical conclusion that a Republican 
was sent to the Senate. 

Mr. Bryan accepted the post of editor-in-chief of 
the Omaha World-Herald following this event, but 
he still had a few months of his term remaining in 
Congress and he improved it by taking a few final 
shots at Cleveland, which proved to be the most 
effective of all. The President in his eagerness to 
establish a gold basis had made the metal increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain by his thorough demonetiza- 
tion of silver. He had gone still further by directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem all govern- 
ment obligations in gold at the option of the holder, 
whether the obligation called for gold redemption 
or not. 

The result was that the United States Treasury 
did not have enough gold on hand to meet the obli- 
gations. It had to sell bonds to get the gold to 
retire these notes, and the retirement of the notes 
created a still further shortage in currency. The 
thing worked in a vicious circle. 

The government instead of selling the bonds 
direct to the public, had called upon August Belmont 
& Company, J. P. Morgan & Company, and their 
English banking connections, for assistance in float- 
ing $65,000,000 worth of 3 per cent gold bonds, 
with a profit adhering to the bankers for their part 
in the operations. The contract was put before the 
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House of Representatives for ratification and Mr. 
Bryan saw that an opportunity was at hand. 

‘‘I want it understood that so far as I am con- 
cerned,” he said, “when I took the oath of office 
as a member of Congress there was no mental 
reservation that I would not speak out against an 
outrage committed against my constituents, even 
when committed by the President of the United 
States. 

“The President of the United States is only a 
man. We trust the administration of government 
to men, and when we do so, we know that they are 
liable to err. . . . 

“What is the duty of the Democratic party? If 
it still loves its President, it is its duty, as I under- 
stand it, to prove that it has at least one at- 
tribute of divinity left, by chastening him whom it 
loveth. . . . 

“Why this sacrifice of interest of the United 
States? The Government’s credit was not in danger; 
the bonds of the United States were selling in the 
market every day at a regular premium. The same 
kind of bonds having only twelve years to run 'vyex? 
selling at over 112. What excuse was there for 
selling a thirty-year bond for 104J4 ? What de- 
fense can be made for this gift of something like 
$7,500,000 to the bond syndicate? ... 

“Has the credit of the country fallen so much in 
three months that a thirty-year 3 per cent gold bond 
is worth less now than a ten-year 3 per cent coin 
bond was then? Nothing has occurred within three 
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months, except the President’s message, to Injure 
the credit of the country.” 

The Cleveland contract was rejected by the House 
and Bryan had closed his record with a victory. 

The vigorous policy of Cleveland In refusing even 
a compromise position to silver currency, followed 
by a continuous drop of prices in farm products, 
forced the monetary question still further Into the 
foreground. 

In the East, free silver had a few, but only a few 
champions. Benjamin Andrews, president of Brown 
University, published In 1894 a free-silver book 
entitled An Honest Dollar. Andrews was a Civil 
War veteran who had lost the sight of an eye from 
a wound at Petersburg; hence his patriotism could 
not be called into question. He was an ordained 
minister and a Baptist, hence he could not be called 
an atheist. But he was a college professor and his 
views In eastern circles were considered impractical. 
On the other side of the water, the Right Honorable 
A. J. Balfour, Moreton Frewen and Archbishop 
Walsh were urging England to return to bimetallism. 
This gave the free silver people distinguished 
authority for their case. On the other hand, it gave 
the gold standard advocates the opportunity to sug- 
gest that the United States might wait and see what 
England would do about it. 

In Chicago, a man named W. H. Harvey had 
published a booklet entitled Coin^s Financial School 
in the form of dialogue and Illustrations outlining 
the arguments in favor of free silver. The book 
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people seldom handled it, and the very poor people sel- 
dom ever saw any of it.” 

THE FIRST interruption. 

Here yonng Medill, of the Chicago Tribune^ held up 
his hand, which indicated that he had something to say 
or wished to ask a question. Coin paused and asked 
him what he wanted. 

He arose in his seat and said that his father claimed- 
that we had been on a gold basis ever since 1837, 
that prior to 1873 there never had been but eight mil- 
lion dollara of silver coined. Here young Wilson, of the 
Farm^. Field and Fireside, said he wanted to ask, who 
Owns the Chicago Tribune f 

Coin tapped the little bell on the table to restore 
order, and ruled the last question out, as there was on© 
already before the house by Mr. Medill. 

* * Prior to 1 873, ” saidj Coin, * ‘ there were one hundred 
and five ^millions of silver coined by the United States 
and eight million of this was in silver dollars. When 
your father said that ‘only eight million dollars in silver* 
had been coined, he meant to say that ‘ only eight -nil- 
lion silver dollars had been coined." He also neglected 
to say — that is — ^he forgot to state, that ninety-seven 
millions had been coined into dimes, quarters and halves*. 

“About one hundred millions of foreign silver had 
found its way into this country prior to i860. It was 
principally Spanish, Mexican and Canadian coin. It 
had all been made legal tender in the United States by 
act of Congre^. We needed more silver than we had, 
and Congress passed laws making all foreign silver coins 
legal tender in this country. 1 will read you one of these 
mws — ^they are scattered all through the statutes prior to 
i873.” Here Coin picked up a copy of the laws of tha 

Specimen page from the pamphlet which sold more 
than a million copies and was the Bible of the silverites 
from i8g4 to i8g6> 
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presented the imaginary picture of leading citizens, 
such as Lyman J. Gage, Professor J, Laurence 
Laughlln, H. H. Kohlsaat, and others, attending a 
school presided over by a young boy named Coin. 
These wise financiers asked foolish questions and 
Coin gave them enlightening answers Indicating the 
fallacy of the fiscal position of these eminent gentle- 
men. The use of the names of these personalities 
helped to give Interest and vast circulation to the 
book. Many believed that the account was au- 
thentic and that the bankers of the country were 
receiving some homely teaching in the fundamentals 
of economics. 

The gentlemen themselves were not pleased. In 
1895 George E. Roberts, a newspaper publisher of 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, printed an answer, a volume 
called Coin at School in Finance. The foreword 
of this contained denials by Mr. Gage and others 
that there ever was such an affair as Coin’s school, 
or that they had ever participated in such dialogues 
as Mr. Harvey alleged. The Roberts book like- 
wise had a large circulation. Two years later, Ly- 
man Gage became Secretary of the Treasury and 
appointed Mr. Roberts to the position of Director 
of the Mint. From the Mint he went to the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, later becoming one 
of its vice presidents. 

The wide circulation of Harvey’s original book 
and the heated denials served to bring the issue 
more actively to the attention of the mass of the 
people. 
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Reports from various parts of the country show 
that many .people still undcrstaild ** Coin’s Financial 
School” to be a report of meetings acUially. It eld. 
For that reason, although a denial ooglit to be .ua- 
necessary, at the suggestion of the Honest Kloiicy 
League of Illinois, this statement is given: 

Jlay 1S95* 

We, the undereigned, hereby declare that we 
pever attended the alleged lecture® Qt Coin re- 
verted In •Coin*® Wlnaneial School®, that no euch 
school wae ever held ai^ no such, lectures ever 
delivered, so far as we know, and that our al- 
leged participation In the dialogues described 
in that book is absolute'ly fictitious* 



The various prominent men erroneously credited with 
attending Coins imaginary school did not care for the 
publicity, /. Laurence Laughlin of the University of 
Chicago j and H, H. Kohlsaat, Chicago newspaper pub- 
lisher, were among those who protested. 
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Meanwhile Mr. Bryan did not propose to be 
forgotten. Those who were pondering their Con- 
gressional defeats under the regime of Cleveland 
were looking for a leader. The newspapers had 
given the man from Nebraska liberal notices and 
praise but only a few mentioned him as a presi- 
dential possibility. The Commoner had not put 
in ten or fifteen years’ study of the political state 
to no avail. He saw that Congressman Bland and 
Senator Daniel were recognized as the chieftains 
of the silver forces and many of the stronger news- 
papers were predicting that one of these men would 
be the nominee if the silverites should control the 
Democratic Convention. But these men had not 
been able to rally enthusiasm to their cause before, 
and what reason was there to expect that they might 
do so in ’96? The gold standard advocates might, 
but probably would not, control the convention. 
Cleveland having served two terms was not looking 
for i*enominatIon, and Senator David Bennett Hill 
of New York, the second strongest gold leader, 
had injured his influence because he had led the 
fight against the income tax in the Senate. 

The main thing for Bryan now was to keep in 
the public eye, particularly in the eye of the right 
public. The day after his retirement from Con- 
gress, March 5, 1895, he drew up a free silver 
manifesto and obtained the signatures of many 
leading Democrats. The name of R. P. (‘^Silver 
Dick”) Bland headed the list, at The Commoner’s 
request, but the signature of W. J. Bryan was at the 
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Cartoon representing leaders of the silver movement stringing up substantial citizens by 
the thumbs. Note^ on the right a drawing of Clarence Darrow, who was at that time a free 
silverite. With him is Governor Alt geld of lilinois^ Tt arrow's law partner. 
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top of the second column, the right-hand column. 
When Mr. Cleveland wrote an open letter to Democ- 
racy on the subject of the gold standard, Mr. Bryan 
promptly wrote an open letter in reply. 

He attended most of the free silver congresses 
which were being held in various parts of the coun- 
try. In this way he became known to the Populist 
party, which was fast fading but had been able to 
elect several governors and between thirty and 
forty members to Congress during the preceding 
decade. The silver congresses were frequently at- 
tended by important leaders of Democracy, such as 
Carter Glass and Josephus Daniels. In Chicago 
free silver was particularly strong. There Governor 
Altgeld was championing the cause and Clarence 
Darrow, his law partner, was one of the most elo- 
quent advocates of bimetallism. 

‘‘Up to 1873,” Darrow was proclaiming, “gold 
and silver were coined on a ratio of sixteen to one; 
they should be restored to that basis. If It is then 
found that the ratio Is not a proper one, as governed 
by the laws of trade, the ratio should be changed 
for convenience until they float together, but In 
making the change neither the debtor nor the 
creditor should be asked to bear all the loss. The 
silver dollar should be made larger and the gold 
dollar proportionately smaller until they circulate 
together.” 

Mr. Bryan, however, knew that congresses of this 
sort would not acquaint him with all of the men 
whom he should know. In 1895 he made a tour of 
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PUR-R-R! PUR-R-RI1 

The lonesome Tamninny tizer even courts the frienaship ot The Free>Silver jester. 

Courtesy of ** Judge!'* 

As early as x8g2 Bryan was making friends with the 
Tammany Tiger, This friendship, depicted here in i8gg, 
blew hot and cold at different times in the succeeding years. 
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the country at his own expense, speaking for free 
silver. Where no opportune gathering was provided 
for him to meet the local leaders of the party, he 
hired a hall. Sometimes there were only a few 
pi-esent, but those few were the political leaders of 
the party. 

At home he had returned in triumph. The dis- 
aster of the ^94 election had changed the view of the 
Nebraska Democrats and Bryan had become so 
strong in his own state that the convention was 
willing to instruct for him for the presidential 
nomination, but Mr. Bryan asked that this honor 
be withheld. North Carolina was formally in- 
structed for him, but Mr. Bryan discouraged talk 
of his possibilities in advance. He knew politics, 
political history, the personnel of his party and the 
logic of events. When the convention came he was 
ready. The silverites had by far the largest num- 
ber of delegates present but a debate was due on 
the issue before bimetallism could be officially 
adopted as the party plank. 

The debate, as at most Democratic conventions, 
lasted far into the evening. 

The day was June ninth and the temperature was 
appropriately hot. The air in the Chicago Coliseum 
was stifling and filled with cigar smoke. Rivals 
of Mr. Bryan, who were, perhaps, not unaware of 
the trend of the tide, had succeeded in blocking his 
efforts to become temporary chairman and later 
permanent chairman of the convention. But this 
very opposition proved to be a stroke of fortune. 
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From the San Francisco ‘'CaW^ 


Democracy was in a bad way in i8g6, Grover Cleveland 
had alienated his own party and there was severe husiness 
depression. The names on the pop corn bags are those of 
gold Democrats. The free silver wing of the party had 
been numerous in i8g2, but had lacked dramatic leader-^ 
ship. Accordingly many had the opinion that a gold Demo-^ 
crat would be named in i8g6. 
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Some one was needed to make the main and the 
concluding talk in favor of the silver plank. Since 
he had been pushed aside from apparently more im- 
portant appointments, and since the strength of his 
enthusiasm would be needed' in the campaign, Bryan 
was invited to accept this assignment on the program. 

As the time for his speech drew near, almost 
midnight, he realized that his hour had come. He 
realized that now, if ever, the logic of events was 
in his favor. He had a feeling of weakness in the 
pit of his stomach and a faintness at the thought of 
all that hinged on his coming, address. He went to 
a counter and bought a sandwich and a cup of coffee 
to quiet his nerves. Then he came back to the plat- 
form. Would things work out as he had thought? 

He noticed that Clark Howell at the press table 
was looking up at him intently. Howell * knew the 
inside of Democratic affairs and had an able politi- 
cal sense developed in his training on the Atlanta 
Constitution. The reporter scribbled a note on an 
envelope and handed it up to Bryan. 

It read: “This is a great opportunity.” 

So Howell saw it too ! 

“You will not be disappointed,” Bryan wrote un- 
derneath and sent the envelope back. 

At last the chairman called for William J. Bryan 
of Nebraska. When he rose to speak there was 

^Mr. Howell was also a member of the Democratic National 
Committee, and of the sub-committee to determine whether Morton 
or Bryan delegates should be seated from Nebraska. He selected 
Judge H. G. Lewis of Georgia as the man to place Bryan in nomi- 
nation. 
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immediate applause a.nd attention. Here was a 
man they all knew, though each one failed to realize 
that the others knew him. Some of the other candi- 
dates had a wide acquaintance in certain sections. 
Some had been heralded by the newspapers, but 
Bryan’s 1895 tour of the nation had made him an 
acquaintance of virtually every man in the room. 

Immediately he began to speak the audience 
showed interest because his clear penetrating voice 
reached every corner of the room distinctly. He 
disclaimed any personal merit in standing as the 
champion of silver but placed the discussion on the 
basis of principle. He called attention to the silver 
manifesto of March, 1895, which had been signed 
by “a few Democrats.” He did not state who pre- 
pared that manifesto, but the audience knew. 

He replied to the charge that bimetallism would 
hurt the business interests : 

“The man who is employed for wages,” said Mr. 
Bryan, “is as much a business man as his employer; 
the attorney in a country town is as much a business 
man as the corporation counsel in a great metropolis ; 
the merchant in the cross-roads store is as much a 
business man as the merchant of New York; the 
farmer who goes forth in the morning and toils 
all day — ^who begins in the spring and toils all sum- 
mer — and who by the application of brain and muscle 
to the natural resources of the country creates 
wealth, is as much a business man as the man who 
goes upon the Board of Trade and bets upon the 
price of grain.” 
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The wage-earners, the small-town lawyers, the 
storekeepers, and the farmers in the. audience nodded 
their approval. 

He pointed to the eastern opposition toward 
bimetallism and its claim that the silver issue was a 
sectional one : 

“We say not one word against those, who live 
upon the Atlantic coast,” Bryan continued, “but the 
hardy pioneers who have braved all the dangers 
of the wilderness, who have made the desert to 
bloom as the rose . . . these people, we say, are as 
deserving of the consideration of our party as any 
people in this country. 

“Our war is not a war of conquest; we are fight- 
ing in the defense of our homes, our families and 
prosperity,” The Commoner cried, his voice vibrant 
with the injustices which the West had suffered. 

“We have petitioned and our petitions have been 
scorned. 

“We have, entreated, and our entreaties have been 
disregarded. 

“We have begged and they have mocked when 
our calamity came. 

“We beg no longer. We entreat no more. We 
petition no more. We defy them.” 

The audience broke forth into a tumult of ap- 
plause. Here at last was their Peerless Leader, a 
man of energy, of imagination, of idealism, and 
limitless courage. 

It was minutes before, the Nebraskan could go on 
with his address. There was no question of hold- 
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ing his audience now, of converting them to his 
message, or wondering whether they would hear 
him after the long hours of argument. They hung 
eagerly on his every word. 

He then defined his position on the Income tax and 
in favor of national bank notes as opposed to private 
notes. 

He called attention to the Republican nomi- 
nee and summoned his party to a victorious cam- 
paign. 

“We go forth confident that we shall win,” he 
thundered. “Why? Because upon the paramount 
issue of this campaign there Is not a spot of ground 
upon which the enemy will dare to challenge bat- 
tle. . . . 

“The sympathies of the Democratic party, as 
shown by the platform, are ever on the side of the 
struggling masses who have ever been the founda- 
tion of the. Democratic party. fT^here are two Ideas 
of government. There are those who believe that, 
if you will only legislate to make the well-to-do 
prosperous their prosperity will leak through on 
those below. The Democratic idea, however, has 
been that If you legislate to make the masses pros- 
perous, their prosperity will find ijts-way up through 
every class which rests upon them^^ 

More applause greeted this statement. The 
Commoner was now In the full tide of his message. 
Only thirty-seven years of age, eager, self-confident, 
and intent on the cause before him, he made the 
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men about him seem like shadows in the intensity 
of his personal fervor. 

He had come to the final challenge of his address. 

“If they dare to come out in the. open field,” he 
cried, “and defend the gold standard as a good 
thing, we will fight them to the uttermost. 

“Having behind us the producing masses of this 
nation and the world, supported by the commercial 
interests, the laboring interests, and the toilers every- 
where, we will answer their demand for a gold 
standard by saying to them: ‘You shall not press 
down upon the brow of Labor this crown of thorns; 
you shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold/ ” 

The convention went mad. Here at last was 
their defender. Here was the gallant fighter who 
feared no one, who knew no compromise. After 
years of being trod upon, ignored, despised, ridi- 
culed, here at last they had their champion — The 
Great Commoner! 

The barrage of applause and shouting, almost a 
hysteria, knew no let down. Tall bronzed farmers 
wept, and grasped each other by the hand. Politi- 
cal leaders, less selfless but hardly less excited, wished 
to be the first to follow in the path of this meteor. 
Delegate Bush of Georgia, bewhiskered and strong 
of lung, ran with his standard to the Nebraska dele- 
gation. A wild yell from the rear of the hall called 
attention to Joe Lacy, the Cherokee from the Indian 
Territory, crashing through the chairs of the New 
York delegation at breakneck speed in an attempt 
to beat the Georgian to the Nebraska standard. 
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Bryan, returning to his delegation, pale with victory 
and excitement, was lifted high on their shoulders. 
Alabama led a march of triumph around the dele- 
gates’ pit. While the frenzied din continued and 
before the routine of business resumed its course, 
The Commoner slipped away to his hotel room to 
await the logic of events. 



CHAPTER V 

BOOLA BOOLA 

Students are forever doing such things. 

— Henry P. Wright 

N O sooner had the UnterrIfied Democracy 
adopted this astounding figure from the plains 
of Nebraska than ‘‘the boys” had a foretaste of the 
unruly St. George who was to lead them for many 
years into battles for which they had little desire 
and along paths which were anything but primrose. 

Into the little room at the Clifton House, where 
The Commoner sat on the wooden bed, hard by the 
old-fashioned pitcher and washbowl, excitedly talk- 
ing about the “principles of the people” which had 
triumphed, came committee after committee seeking 
jobs if Bryan should be nominated and elected, ask- 
ing questions as to his stand, some hoping at the 
last moment to commit him to some statement which 
would prove his unavailability and stem the nomina- 
tion which was practically settled. 

“I understand that you are a hard drinker,” said 
one delegate hopefully. 

“You may tell the Convention that I am a tee- 
totaler,” Mr. Bryan replied. 

So that was that. 
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Toward noon, news of the ratification of his 
nomination was brought to the little room. There 
was no great scene because the event had been vir- 
tually assured. But trouble came over the choice 
of a Vice President. And It was trouble of a far- 
reaching significance. 

‘‘The boys’’ had learned that John R. McLean of 
Ohio was willing, nay eager, to run as Vice President, 
Here was a hopeful and delightful circumstance. 
Mr. McLean was a man of great wealth, father of 
Edward McLean who was to be the godfather of 
the Harding administration and to prove so ac- 
commodating In financial matters. The Unterrified 
Democracy had few persons in its ranks who could 
be financially accommodating. That made no dif- 
ference to the mass of the voters, but who was to 
take care of the organization? The McLean will- 
ingness was a godsend. 

Not only did this prospective Candidate have 
money but he was also proprietor of the Cincinnati 
Inquirer, a powerful newspaper in Ohio. 

When the messenger told Mr. Bryan of the 
availability of this running mate. The Peerless 
Leader shook his black mane and, rising to his feet, 
said that McLean represented the forces of or- 
ganized wealth, that to nominate him would com- 
promise everything for which the party stood. “If 
that man Is nominated for vice president I would 
decline the nomination for the presidency. I would 
not run on a ticket with that man.” 

There, was a moment of blank dismay. It was 
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all very well to say that sort of thing on the plat- 
form, but in the committee room candidates should 
be reasonable. There was no moving Bryan in the 
matter, however. He considered the discussion 
closed and the delegates went sadly back to the 
convention hall with their message. McLean’s name 
was already In the list of candidates being voted 
upon, but without the endorsement of The Com- 
moner he would not be. able to carry the convention. 
When the Bryan news came in, Sewall, a ship- 
builder from Maine, was named on the fifth ballot. 

There followed a period of dubious reception on 
the nation’s part to the candidacy of the plainsman 
from Nebraska. The Populist party endorsed him a 
few weeks later, but this made little impression be- 
cause the Populists’ star was already waning. There 
was at first a tendency in eastern circles to ignore the 
candidate of Democracy. There were apparently 
two hopes on the part of the opposition : first, that 
It might not be necessary to pay much attention to 
the fellow, and next, that he might not take his plat- 
form too seriously. But the tight money issue was 
a real Issue with the people and Bryan showed him- 
self to be a whirlwind campaigner, vivid and vocal. 

His Invasion of the East started quietly enough. 
The notification ceremonies were held at Madison 
Square Garden. The Commoner evidently had far 
too high an opinion of the critical ability of the 
city masses and placed too great an emphasis on the 
exactness of the wording of his message. He did 
not wish to run the risk of delivering an unguarded 
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Th® Commonweal oe Chbist. 



THIS CCRtiFIES. Th\at...v 

Qf Group.. * Commurje.' 

ChJoago CoThm unity of tf\e CdTr|rr|onweal of Christ Is 
entitled to th^Is Souvenir for heroic conduct In crossing tl\e 
Curnberland Mountains In face of snow and Ice, and despite 
police persecution and dissension ^e^ers. 



Marshal of the Commooweal of Christ. 


From *"The Story of the Commonweal** 


Thousands of men who joined in General Coxey's march 
to Washington in x8g4 believed that they were participating 
in a vast religious pilgrimage. The army was organized on 
this basis with membership cards, as shown in the illustration. 
Specifically this was a march of the unemployed petitioning 
Congress to appropriate large funds for public works in order 
to create employment. Emotionally the event was much 
more far-reaching ; and the same type of religious zeal turned 
to Bryan as the hope of the masses in i8g6. 


magncitic oration which might lead him to hasty 
statements which he would later desire to modify. 
Accordingly he determined to read his address. Mrs. 
Bryan begged and begged him in advance not to do 
anything so foolish. Realist that she was, she knew 
that the mob everywhere wanted its circuses. But 
Bryan was not to be moved. 

For ninety long minutes he stood on the rostrum 
in the, Garden and read out a careful, if somewhat 
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glowing, analysis of the Chicago platform, of his 
own political stand in the past, and of the benefits 
of bimetallism. 

The audience plied its fans In the summer heat 
and suffered a suffocation of boredom. The re- 
porters who had come all agog for a dramatic 
write-up of the tall, dark, impassioned young man 
who stood before them were soggy with disappoint- 
ment as he turned over page after page of his 
manuscript. 

All the commercial and financial groups were de- 
termined to discredit him In the East and the Gar- 
den failure probably did not make a great deal of 
difference. But It was a bad start and The Peerless 
Leader knew It. 

For the rest of the campaign he threw aside all 
effort to reach his hearers with reasoned treatises and 
spoke straight to his audiences a language that they 
could understand. 

“I want a dollar that will not be ashamed to look 
a farmer in the face,’’ he said at Goldsboro, North 
Carolina. 

^‘National character is being weakened and na- 
tional independence threatened by servile submission 
to foreign dictation,” he shouted to the crowd at 
Washington. 

Standing in the rain In an outdoor meeting at Bal- 
timore, he cried, “We denounce the dollar under a 
gold standard as a robber.” 

At Wilmington, Delaware, he directed his fire at 
some of the clergy who had not given him the sup- 
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The Peerless Leader at the Time of His 
Nomination in 1896 
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port he received from the churches in the West and 
South. ‘‘You will find in our cities preachers of the 
gospel,” he said, “enjoying every luxury themselves, 
who are indifferent to the cries of distress which 
come up from the masses of people.” 

These words of denunciation, uttered day after 
day and evening after evening on improvised plat- 
forms in open fields, did not have the reasoned care- 
fulness of the Madison Square speech but they got 
attention. Even business men who were opposed to 
him stood on the edges of the crowd and were fas- 
cinated by the fervent voice and the flashing eyes of 
the Nebraska Jeremiah. 

Bryan sensed that he was gathering strength, and 
when at Wilmington he received the affront of his 
campaign, he was ready to meet it. It came sud- 
denly and amazingly. The Democrats had nomi- 
nated John Boyd Thatcher as the candidate for gov- 
ernor in New York State. As Bryan arrived at 
Wilmington he received a copy of the evening paper 
which announced that Thatcher had come out for 
the gold standard and would not support the silver 
plank in the Democratic platform. Bryan was beside 
himself with anger and lost no time in getting the 
Democratic State Chairman on the long distance 
telephone. 

“Unless Thatcher is removed from the ticket,” he 
said to the chairman, “my engagements in New 
York are canceled. The Democrats of New York 
will nominate a man who will stand by the Chicago 
platform or I will not enter the State. If New York 
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wants to repudiate the platform of the party, we 
shall repudiate New York.” 

The thoughts of politicians are long, long 
thoughts, and a vista of possibilities opened before 
the chairman at the other end of the wire. Bryan 
had been a failure at Madison Square Garden but 
he had now dropped his manuscript and was sweep- 
ing the bushes like a forest fire. He was not getting 
the ear of the sturdy burghers, but the burghers 
were Republicans and where would New York De- 
mocracy be if this tornado of the plains should by any 
chance win out? The chairman pleaded, explained, 
argued, but finally agreed that the nominee for gov- 
ernor would be quietly asked to refuse the nomina- 
tion when it was officially presented to him, and a 
silver candidate would be named. 

Such matters travel underground with amazing 
rapidity, even though they may not be officially 
public at the time. Word went around that The 
Commoner was dominating his own party and that 
the Madison Square wet firecracker had begun to 
dry out. It was also known that he had spent a 
Sunday afternoon with John Brisben Walker, editor 
of the Cosmopolitan, at that time a journal of opin- 
ion of considerable circulation and influence. At the 
Walker home he had had tea with a tall, large-faced, 
quiet young man who had recently startled New York 
newspaper circles with his management of the New 
York Journal. Bryan in alliance with Hearst was 
another political enigma of the times ! 

It was not strange that when he determined to 
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Tills portrait, drawn during the j8g6 
campaign, was one of the first, if not the 
first, newspaper sketches made of The 
Great Commoner. 


campaign New England that the Yale boys were 
out in full force to attend the New Haven meeting, 
and that they were there to make trouble. He spoke 
on an outdoor platform erected on the Commons 
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hard by the Center Church. Every space of the sev- 
eral blocks of lawn was occupied by listeners. It was 
a mixed gathering. In Yale at the time were Percy 
Rockefeller, Payne Whitney, James W. Wadsworth, 
Jr. (later senator from New York), E. S. Harkness, 
Herman Kountze and W. F. Jelke, sons of the men 
who were controlling the financial forces against 
which The Commoner was making his campaign. 
On the other hand, there were hundreds of workers 
from the factories of New Haven, most of them 
perhaps out to see a show, and some earnestly inter- 
ested in what the young candidate might have to 
say. 

The Peerless Leader lost no time in getting under 
way. “If the syndicates and corporations rule this 
country,” he said, “then no young man has a fair 
show unless he is the favorite of a corporation.” 

Applause and yells for McKinley came from the 
Yale boys. 

“. . . People have been terrorized over by finan- 
cial institutions until in some instances it is more 
dangerous to raise your voice against the ruling 
power than it is in an absolute monarchy.” 

Great applause and more yells. 

As he tried to continue the shouts of undergrad- 
uates increased and cries of “McKinley” interrupted 
him at every turn. Finally a brass band which had 
been playing for a drill in another part of the square 
came nearer and the silver-tongued orator was un- 
able to compete with the baser metal. 

Unfortunately for the undergraduates, such inci- 
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^pwWPahd a myrtafl ot bey*. % 
f TALU "JOLLIBS^ JIIM. ^ 

At 2iii th» Old* Guard Band atruck 
up In fnml of th* War ITav^n n<ni''> 
and the tnovinic procession showed thit 
the Boy Orator waa on his way to the 
Orecn. It made Its way through Tem. 
I>le Street and up the state lhrt>u»h th« 
human passn reway, and, at 213, Mr. 
Bryan, aennnpanled by Alexander 
Troup, ex-Mayor Crandall of Norwich, 
er-Mayor J. B. Sargent of thfs city, and 
several members nf the State Central 
Ctimmlu^'A. t*v»k hid plac^ pUt* 

form. Jnme.i », Martin died fir thre* 
ftieers for Bryan and they were Riven 
lustily. They wert*. how«n-er mingled 
with hundreds of hisses hv Yale men 
and at one time it looked ni th«uKh iha 
cheers wmiid he d^'wnell, 

J. B. Sarrent then .stepptsl to tha 
front and iM'rnti to talk lie mid. 
low-eltizens-Thls marnltlcoit eleo- 
tl'in — ■' and th-m the vlnimilnf and 
bubble of human vote(‘s herame Inau- 
dible to even the iwrsons within fpur 
feet on the same atige. Just then tha 
stage rail broke at the rear of the stag- 
ing. and two or three ocoupanls fell off 
to the ground. 

Tbero was monetary confusion, but 
flmilly Mr. Uryan stepped forward and 
raisvd tils hands In an attitude inplor- 
Ijig for alienee. It was mom than ft 
minute befon* anything Hite order waa 
restored. He tiwk his start on the south 
vast comer of tlm stand and stood wav- 
ing hts hamls ;uid, waiting for th* 
tumult to aukslde. Yale men In the 
crowd kept up a continued roar and 
Bryan at last took his seat again cn 
the platform. Hundreds .of Yale men 
set up their -Itrek-ke-ka-kax. ko-ax 
ko-RX. and the crowtl surged iaar.4 fro 
In fnhtt of the staml. It was evident 
that the Yale noise-makers held the 
situation In their hands and weru go- 
to "it.iiy" the Boy » >rHp)r. . 

^^\j«YAJ«’8 8FEKCH. 


From New Haven ‘^Evening Register^* 


The New Haven ^'Evening Register,** 
which was supporting Bryan, minimized 
the Yale incident This item is taken 
from a front-page story {which occupied 
the entire page) of Bryans visit to New 
Haven. The opposition papers empha- 
sized the Yale matter as a just rebuke to 
a dangerous demagogue. 
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dents receive publicity. Many newspapers pointed 
out that after all Mr. Bryan was the duly nominated 
candidate of one of the two major political parties, 
and entitled to courtesy. The affair was com- 
mented on in all parts of the country. Whether the 
Indian tribes had been scouted for new blood to 
strengthen the sons of old Eli is not known, but at 
any rate the Choctaws of the Indian Territory held 
a mass meeting and produced this resolution: 

Resolved, that we contemplate with deep regret the recent 
insulting treatment of William Jennings Bryan by students 
of a college in the land of the boasted white man^s civiliza- 
tion, and we admonish all Indians who think of sending their 
sons to Yale that association with such students could but 
prove hurtful alike to their morals and their progress toward 
the higher standard of civilization. 

The Yale News itself felt that the dignity of the 
institution had not been properly represented in the 
affair, and on the following day commented: ^^The 
News must deprecate the expression of horse-play — 
this is the true light with which the animus must be 
regarded — which prompted the demonstration at 
yesterday’s political meeting. The action of Yale 
men present plainly showed a lack of seriousness for 
the dignity of the speaker, as a public man, every- 
thing political aside, and thoughtful and fair-minded 
consideration will unanimously condemn and regret 
the exhibition regardless of party affiliation.” 

Yale also deemed it advisable to disabuse Harvard 
of any notion that such an uncouth exhibition was 
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countenanced at New Haven. The Yale news letter 
in the Harvard Crimson the following week stated: 
“This has been greatly deplored throughout the 
university, though it was by no means as serious as 
many newspapers have represented it to be. At no 
time in his talk was Mr. Bryan interrupted, the cheer- 
ing and noise occurring before, he had commenced to 
speak, and merely delaying him a few minutes.” 

Evidently that was the proper note. Henry P. 
Wright, the acting president of the university, held 
the view that the situation demanded the lighter 
touch, feeling that Yale boys will be Yale boys. 

“I do not regard the matter seriously,” said Dr. 
Wright’s statement, “because I am sure It was not 
premeditated. Boys will be boys, you know, and it 
was really nothing more than a boys’ outbreak. 
Students are for-ever doing such things, thought- 
lessly enough, I am sure. I am very sorry indeed 
that it should have happened, for It places the Uni- 
versity in a false light, where the antics of college 
boys are not understood.” 

Mr. Bryan himself received the whole incident in 
reasonably good temper. He was due to speak 
the next day at Hartford, the next at Springfield, 
and for every day many times a day before the cam- 
paign closed. He was to face many more difficult 
and tempestuous matters than the Yale Incident. In 
spite of the mutual regrets of the participants, how- 
ever, the New York Sun lent its blessing to the affair 
and praised the Yale boys for their moderation. 

“They ought to have done it,” said the Sun, “and 
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the sentiment to which they gave utterance was 
honorable to them. . . . These decent students, the 
reports agree, did not offer any personal violence to 
Mr. Bryan or anybody else. They did not throw 
rotten eggs or otherwise assail his dignity, but merely 
shouted their college cry [^ir] and yelled de- 
risively*’* 



CHAPTER VI 
ST. GEORGE 

To renne hedlynge without feare vpon all ieo- 
pardies, as communiy passionate persones doth. 

— The Pilffrymage of Perfection 

B ryan was getting stronger daily. The amuse- 
ment of his opponents which had followed the 
farce-comedy at Yale was deepening to uneasiness. 

It had been thought at the start of the campaign 
that the Cleveland Democrats would put up an in- 
dependent ticket on a gold platform and would split 
Bryan’s strength In two so that there would be no 
doubt whatever of McKinley’s election. A gold can- 
didate was put up late In the campaign, but he carried 
only one election precinct In the natlon. 

Metropolltan papers had also assured the public 
that the man from Nebraska was nothing but a silly, 
handsome boy with a gift for eloquence. Hence 
during the early days of the campaign, The Peerless 
Leader found his opposition to be chiefly that of 
ridicule. 

But the supposedly Inexperienced campaigner had 
begun to register his force upon the opposition. His 
action in New York State in making his own party 
withdraw their nomination of their gold Democrat 
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for governor and name another candidate, was a 
demonstration of audacity and power of personality 
which made the old stagers in both parties gasp. 

Mark Hanna back in Ohio launching the Repub- 
lican campaign, saw that something needed to be 
'done and that right quickly. He passed the word 
along that this man Bryan with the dangerous doc- 
trines of the income tax, direct election of senators, 
and other perilous ideas, was a menace to the Re- 
public. Bryan was the same man with the same 
known ideas who had been invited to speak on “Pa- 
triotism” on the same platform with McKinley only 
two years before at the Chicago Union League Club, 
the fortress of western Republicanism. Times had 
changed and votes were in peril. 

Some of the eastern clergy were among the most 
useful in starting the cry of anarchism, because they 
could do so with an air of holiness and avowed non- 
partisanship which Mr. Hanna did not possess. The 
Reverend Cortland Myers, later of Boston and Los 
Angeles, but then at the Baptist Temple in Brook- 
lyn, took up the cry. 

“This pulpit is absolutely nonpartisan,” he said. 
“I must be heard and will be heard against all dis- 
honesty and anarchy and kindred evil. I love the 
blood-stained banner of the cross, and it is ever in 
danger. I love every stripe and every star of Old 
Glory, and it is at this moment in danger. I must 
speak every Sunday from now on until November. 

I shall denounce the Chicago platform. That plat- 
form was made in Hell.” 
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Political opponents of McKinley were fond of emphasiz- 
ing his resemblance to Napoleon. Mr. Reed, shown in 
the picture, was the Republican Speaker of the House whom 
Mr. Bryan had called "The Last Rose of Summer!’ 
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But the young Bryan continued unabashed In his 
ardor. He knew as well as Hanna the underlying 
Issues of the campaign. He knew that since the days 
of Lincoln the people had had no measure of con- 
trol over their government In protecting their in- 
terests while men like Armour, Hill, Vanderbilt and 
Gould went unchallenged In amassing fortunes 
created In part by their genius and in addition by the 
mere means of capital uncontrolled by any force rep- 
resenting the public welfare. Ideas which were to be 
accepted as matters of course twenty years later 
were regarded as anarchistic. The strengthening of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, limitations on 
the wash sales and watering of stock, and other regu- 
latory practices were still in the future. The Peer- 
less Leader knew that they must come and that the 
public would eventually demand better protection 
from Its government- 

The extent of his ’96 campaign was a phenomenon 
which has never been equaled in American political 
history. In the space of three and a half months The 
Great Commoner spoke In Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, Delaware, 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Vermont, Maine, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska and 
Kansas. He traveled more than 18,000 miles and 
in that time talked to more than 4,800,000 persons. 

No town was too small and no audience too hum- 
ble to warrant his attention. He spared himself 
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Courtesy of The John Church Company 


‘‘el capitan” was the marching tune of the 
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not at all wherever an opportunity presented itself 
to proclaim his thoughts. He seldom slept for more 
than three or four hours at a stretch and often not 
that. He had a cot in his campaign car and left 
directions that he should always be wakened when- 
ever there was a group that had come down to hear 
him. He was often up for the day by five o’clock 
in the morning and spoke from fifteen to twenty 
times before dark. 

Reporters assigned to cover his course begged him 
to treat himself with more consideration lest he 
break down before the election came on, but Bryan 
smiled and suggested that perhaps it was they who 
were growing weary. Among the representatives of 
the press who were traveling with him were Julian 
Hawthorne, James Creelman, Alfred Henry Lewis, 
and Richard V. Oulahan. Many of this press staff 
were ofiJcially hostile to the silver candidate, but they 
continually were faced with scenes with which the 
ordinary run of ridicule could not cope. 

The train drew up at a little frame railroad sta- 
tion at two hours after midnight. Near it was a 
speaker’s stand of plain pine boards, decorated with 
flags and bunting. Flaring gasoline torches mounted 
on yellow pifie posts threw a sallow light on the front 
rows of hundreds of plainly clothed men and women 
who had driven for miles to hear The Great Com- 
moner. The cold autumn wind swept down across 
the prairie and the audience, wrapped in blankets, 
shivered. 

There was a quick intake of the breath as a tall, 
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dark, flashing-eyed young man stepped from the rear 
platform of the train and crossed to the improvised 
stage. In a few simple words he talked to them of 
the issues of the day. Then his eloquence mounted. 


HOW RHYAX APPEARS. 

Bryan’s youth nnd atrength stand 
him In jfootl st^ad for his continued 
jaunting through the country. An old- 
er man eould not go through the or- 
deal and live. How Bryan manages to 
sustain himselfMs almost a, wonder. The 
reporters who accompany him are al- 
most fagged out, with their labors. Bry- 
an tries to res^ but flhda it pretty 
hard. For instance, coming^ up from 
y.eV York to*d&y. he managed to get 
a llttltf test 'until the trafh arrived at 
There ke had Co apealt. these 
again at South Norwalh. 

: Then at Bridgeport he waa subject* 
ed to very rough handling by the crowd 
and when he arrived back to his- epe- 
cla) ear. he found it filled by a lot of 
poUtichme who were smoking cigars of 
all vart^ltra and filling the air with a 
cerulean abomination. There waa 
handshaking and talking. Bryan at 
first stood up, but was finally Indueed 
by Mayor Sargent to take a seat. Sx- 
State Attorney Olmstead and Philo ft. 
Bennett • monopolised Hr. Bryan*a ear 
most of the way to New Haven. The;; 
candidate received their sememui 
geatlons with amllea of approval. 


pOMES^Jja^ 

From New Haven “Evening Register" 


knet®i 

probaa 

candljT 

musiil 


The account in this item is typical of 
Bryan s experiences throughout the cam- 
paign. 


His words began to pour forth with torrential en- 
ergy. Standing on this platform while the wind 
howled for miles around, he neither feared the ele- 
ments, nor the abuse which was being heaped upon 
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him in the East, nor anything. Those who heard 
him, looking up at the valiant figure preaching de- 
mocracy in the flickering flare of the gas torches, had 
a hope that at last they had found a leader who 
knew them and would be true to them. Some one 
tugged at Mr. Bryan’s coat. He brought his mes- 
sage suddenly to a close and returned to the train. 

This scene was typical. It was repeated again and 
again across the prairies of Nebraska, Montana, 
North Dakota, wherever The Commoner went. 

Into the news dispatches of the reporters, even 
those who. were officially hostile, there crept a note 
of admiration. Over the muddy main streets up and 
down the land torchlight parades were held, with 
the bands playing “El Capitan” for The Peerless 
Leader. Mark Hanna stirred restlessly in his sanc- 
tum. The Republican National Committee sent out 
a circular letter to all churches, pointing out the harm 
which, according to the gold standard doctrine, free 
coinage would bring to those engaged in church 
work. 

Again various dignitaries of the cloth took alarm. 
Rev. Dr. Robert S. McArthur of the Calvary Bap- 
tist Church, New York (now the pulpit of John 
Roach Straton), T. DeWitt Talmage of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Charles H. Parkhurst of the Madi- 
son Square Presbyterian Church in New York, lent 
their voices to the chorus of denunciation. 

Thomas Dixon, Jr., then in the People’s Temple 
in New York, and later a scenario writer who wrote 
“The Birth of a Nation,” turned his attention to 
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Bryan and described him as “a mouthing, slobbering 
demagogue whose patriotism is all In his jaw bone.’* 
In spite of the war cries of anarchy and the oppo- 
sition of the pulpiteers, Bryan’s following grew. On 



From New York ** World** 


McKinley''s reluctant stand for gold as the sole currency 
basis was not popular at the timCj even though subsequently 
justified, 

his last trip through the East he threw what was 
well nigh a panic into the heart of conservative New 
England: In Waterbury, Bridgeport and Boston his 
audiences numbered more than fifteen thousand. 
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On the invitation of President Andrews, who 
had written An Honest Dollar, he spoke at Brov/n 
University, in Providence, Rhode Island. The ac- 
tion of Andrews was an example of the courage and 
self-sacrifice which it meant for many of that day to 
embrace Bryanism. Richard Olney, Cleveland’s Sec- 
retary of State, was on the Board of Fellows of 
Brown; John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was in college at 
the time, and Andrews deepened the ire of his Board 
of Trustees (already none too favorable to him), by 
inviting this so-called enemy of the Republic within 
the college gates. 

In spite of all, Hannaism was not going over. 
The bloody shirt argument which had been useful 
since the Civil War, namely, waving Old Glory and 
denouncing the Democratic candidate aS' the dele- 
gate of rebellion, was beginning to wear thin. The 
Republicans used it, but it was not having its old 
time effect. Nonpartisan journals were stating the 
issue with entirely too much candor. The Literary 
Digest presented it this way a few days before the 
election : 

“To many American journals it seems that the 
presidential campaign, no matter what its immediate 
outcome, has forced the question of so-called plutoc- 
racy to the front, which no single election will solve 
or relegate to the ranks of minor political issues in 
this country.” 

As election day drew near, the Republicans, who 
had looked upon the campaign as a walk-over, in 
the early days, now feared for the election of their 
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candidate, ij'hen Mark Hanna played his trump 
card. He sent forth the word that all the financial 
world should be taxed. He made an assessment on 
all national banks. There were no laws in those 
days with respect to the amount or source of cam- 
paign contributions, and the river of gold poured in 
for the McKinley cause. 

Hundreds of thousands of handbills were printed 



From Si, Louis **RepuhKd'* 


Enormous contributions were made to the McKinley cam- 
paign fund by business interests which feared Bryans 
election. 

bearing the legend, “Free Silver Will Bring on An- 
other Panic.”- Bankers were told to inform their 
customers that in the case of Bryan’s election the 
future of American business would be in grave 
doubt, jy- 

In Sfeinway, New York, the president of a large 
factory called his workers together the night before 
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election and said: “Men, you may vote as you please 
but if Bryan is elected to-morrow the whistle wil] 
not blow Wednesday morning.” 

Similar warnings were given all over the country, 
and the business world worked itself up into a state 
of panic which was communicated to its employees 
indirectly, even when not directly stated. The Peer- 
less Leader gave a glowing picture of the promised 
land, but it was a new and unfamiliar territory. The 
people hesitated on the threshold, a little dubious 
and more than a little afraid. Would The Great 
Commoner be able to overcome this hesitancy? 

It was a night of excitement and anticipation as 
Bryan awaited the returns in the little frame house 
on D Street. Exhausted by his colossal campaign, 
he sought rest in bed, while Mrs. Bryan sat in the 
library below analyzing the returns. 

The room was decorated mainly with pictures of 
political heroes. Full length portraits of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Jackson and Lincoln hung on the 
walls. There were steel engravings of Webster and 
Calhoun. There was a painting showing Henry 
Clay addressing his colleagues in the United States 
Senate. Would there ultimately be among these 
portraits a painting of The Peerless Leader, labeled 
“President of the United States”? Or would the 
enemies whom he had made obliterate him entirely 
from the political landscape, as they had promised 
to do? 



CHAPTER VII 

MARK HANNA WAVES THE FLAG 

There must be no scuttle policy. — M cKinley 

T he brilliance of the skyrocket was ended. 

The ‘‘light in the west” had faded to em- 
bers, and would appear no more. Bryan was done 
for. This disturbing, dangerous, and crack-brained 
candidate had sunk into the oblivion from which he 
would never again emerge. 

Such was the view of the metropolitan press and 
of the George F. Babbitts of the time, when the 
election results were announced. This was the first 
of the many Bryan burials which were to occur in the 
ensuing twenty-five years, and it was the most en- 
thusiastic. On each succeeding occasion the mourn- 
ers were less jubilant because less certain that Mr. 
Bryan would, himself, be aware of his demise. Bryan 
had lost, and the New York Tribune gave the fore- 
most of the eulogies at the grave ; for bitterness and 
extremism it set a pace of abuse which no subsequent 
critic was ever able to equal, and review of it to-day 
makes the diatribes of Mencken sound like the 
trilling of a choir boy. Referring to the Chicago 
platform, this paper remarked : 
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It has been defeated and destroyed, because right is right 
and God is God. Its nominal head was worthy of the 
cause. Nominal, because the wretched, rattle-pated boy, 
posing in vapid vanity and mouthing resounding rottenness, 
was not the real leader of that league of Hell. He was only 
a puppet in the blood-imbued hands of Altgeld, the an- 
archist, and Debs, the revolutionist, and other desperadoes of 
that stripe. 

But he was a willing puppet, Bryan was, willing and 
eager. Not one of his masters was more apt at lies and 
forgeries and blasphemies and all the nameless iniquities of 
that campaign against the Ten Commandments. He goes 
down with the cause, and must abide with it in the history 
of infamy. He had less provocation than Benedict Arnold, 
less intellectual force than Aaron Burr, less manliness and 
courage than Jefferson Davis. He was the rival of them 
all in deliberate wickedness and treason to the Republic. His 
name belongs with theirs, neither the most brilliant nor the 
least hateful in the list. 

Good riddance to it all, to conspiracy and conspirators, 
and to the foul menace of repudiation and anarchy against 
the honor and life of the Republic. The people have dis- 
missed it Muth no uncertain tones. Hereafter let there be 
whatever controversies men may please about the tariff, 
about the currency, about the Monroe Doctrine, and all the 
rest. But let there never again be a proposition to repeal 
the moral law, to garble the Constitution, and to replace the 
Stars and Stripes with the red rag of anarchy. On those 
other topics honest men may honestly differ, in full loyalty 
to the Republic. On these latter there is no room for two 
opinions, save in the minds of traitors, knaves, and fools. 

Meanwhile there were some six and a half million 
persons — and one besides — ^who felt differently 
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about the matter. Singularly enough, the one extra 
person was Mark Hanna, Chairman of the Republi- 
can Campaign Committee, capitalist, and practical 
politician. Hanna did not take overseriously the 
ideas of Bryan, or, for that matter, of any candidate. 
He believed in personalities and he admired accom- 
plishment. The person who came nearest to win- 
ning Hanna’s astounded admiration at this time, 
after Major McKinley, was none other than William 
Jennings Bryan. 

It required the experience of a political expert to 
realize the amazing accomplishment of The Peerless 
Leader. True, he had lost, but the margin had been 
a thin one. On the surface McKinley’s vote of 
%7,i07,ooo, to Bryan’s of 6,511,000 looked like a 
heavy majority. Actually the victory had been very 
close, because the big surpluses for McKinley had 
been rolled up In New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Illinois, industrial states where the forces of money, 
organization and Republican traditions were most 
potent. And those votes were sadly needed, for 
The Peerless Leader had garnered 956,000 more 
ballots than Cleveland had received four years be- 
fore. 

In fact the Republican National Chairman real- 
ized that if fewer than 20,000 votes had been 
changed in the proper states, the Tribune would 
never have had an opportunity to write its editorial. 
A difference of 142 votes in Kentucky would have 
changed that state to Bryan. He needed but 9,000 
votes, out of more than 500,000 cast, to carry In- 
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diana. California was a doubtful state with a dif- 
ference of only 962 needed to win it for The Great 
Commoner. Slightly more than 5,000 votes in West 
Virginia and 1,000 votes in Oregon would have won 
over those states. With these changes involving 
fewer than 20,000 ballots, Mr. Bryan would have 
been elected President. 

This close race for the presidency had been 
achieved with a poverty-stricken campaign chest, 
with defiance of the old-time leaders, with a rival 
Democratic ticket in the field, and with an impro- 
vised organization in many of the states where the 
disgruntled Cleveland Democrats had taken the atti- 
tude of Senator Hill of New York who wrote to a 
friend: “I am a Democrat still, very still.” 

For the coming four years Mark Hanna and all 
good Republicans held their breath and prepared 
for 1900. 

If there was bitterness in the East, or at any rate 
the organized effort to create it, in order to hold 
the Babbitts in the paths of righteousness, the feel- 
ing between the two candidates was one of courtesy 
and friendliness. 

The Great Commoner spent the two or three days 
following the election in his bed, completely ex- 
hausted. The months of speaking, of nights without 
continuous rest, left him with sleep as his chief de- 
sire. From time to time Mrs. Bryan came in bring- 
ing dispatches of election returns. For a time the 
news looked good, but more often the disappoint- 
ment on her face told him the story even before she 
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read the messages. When notified on Thursday by 
his campaign manager of the Major’s election he 
sent this wire : 

Senator Jones has just informed me that the returns indi- 
cate your election, and I hasten to extend my congratulations. 
We have submitted the issue to the American people and 
their will is law. — ^W. J. Bryan. 

William McKinley in turn replied to the vapid 
boy from Hell in these words : 

I acknowledge the receipt of your courteous message of 
congratulation with thanks and beg you will receive my 
best wishes for your health and happiness. — William 
McKinley. 

This friendliness on the part of the candidates 
was commented upon in many papers and proved to 
be disappointing in a number of quarters where bit- 
terness prevailed. But the generosity of the Presi- 
dent-Elect was eventually repaid. The time came, 
and not far off, when McKinley had need of Bryan’s 
support in a national crisis. 

To Bryan in ’96 and ’97, even though he had not 
won his hoped-for victory, events indicated that 
within a term or two he would probably be elected. 
He had demonstrated to his own party, as well as to 
Mark Hanna, that he had a personality and a vote- 
getting power which had accomplished more than 
any figure in American history since the Civil War 
from the standpoint of individual leadership. There 
was no question as to who would be nominated in 
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1900 if Bryan desired to run. And in his second 
attempt he would have a band of six and a half mil- 
lion followers who had come close to the gates of 
victory. Only unforeseen circumstances could dam 
the tide of the enthusiastic West which at last saw 
an opportunity to put one of its citizens into the 
White House, and to have written into the law of 
the land principles which recognized the needs of 
that part of the country. 

Nor was this enthusiasm limited to the interests 
of one section of the nation. In the South there 
was the hope that the man with the cotton patch 
would attain to a place in the government which had 
been withheld from him since the days of the Civil 
War. Cleveland had been a Democrat, but a Demo- 
crat of northern training, tradition and sympathies, 
while Bryan understood the poverty and the needs 
of the South and was looked upon as one who could 
relieve them. 

Circumstances soon began to operate to minimize 
the chief Bryan plank and to justify the stand of the 
Republicans in insisting on a gold basis. Gold, which 
had been growing scarcer and scarcer, depressing 
farm prices and placing the creditor class of the 
nation in almost insuperable bondage, suddenly be- 
came plentiful. The cyanide process of production 
was discovered which made it possible to use ore 
hitherto unprofitable. The vast Transvaal mines 
in South Africa were being opened up by the British. 
On top of that came the discovery of the Klondike, 
setting the whole western world crazy in the rush 
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for gold, de-dramatizing silver, and bringing in new 
floods of the golden metal. 

The purposes of bimetallism were being accom- 
plished by unforeseen means. The price of corn 
increased from twenty-one cents per bushel In 1896 
to thirty-five cents per bushel in 1900. 

Though the force of the bimetallic platform was 
vitiated by these circumstances, Bryan remained a 
hope for millions of people. Even In the East he 
had hundreds of thousands of followers. Henry 
George, the Bertrand Russell of his age, said after 
the defeat of ’96, ‘‘What did free silver matter, the 
people have lost again.” The fight was going on. 
Benjamin Andrews at Brown University was con- 
tinuing to preach the awakening of public conscience 
and consciousness. In 1897 ^is Board of Trustees 
asked for his resignation and placed the pastor of 
Rockefeller’s church in the chair of the Baptist in- 
stitution, but Andrews’ days were not ended. Soon 
there occurred a vacancy In the chancellorship of the 
University of Nebraska, and The Peerless Leader 
saw to It that the call was extended to the eastern 
college president who had fought for Democratic 
policies in 1896. 

The Peerless Leader, resting until time for the 
next campaign, felt some degree of relief. He fore- 
saw in himself, for the moment at least, “the picture 
of a citizen by his fireside, free from official responsi- 
bility.” So he predicted the situation a few days 
after the election, but his fireside was to see little 
of him. His brother Charles was hard at work 
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building a political organization. He himself was in 
demand as a speaker in all parts of the country. 
He was also engaged in the preparation of a thick 
volume entitled The First Battle. 

On Mrs. Bryan’s shoulders fell the burden of 
being the wife of a public man. She rose every 
morning at five o’clock and opened the mail. There 
were at times as many as twenty-five hundred letters 
a day. She divided these into piles, those which Mr. 
Bryan should see, those which she could answer, and 
a chaff of communications which needed no reply. 
The Bryans had a hard time financially during this 
period, because the expenses of the campaign had 
eaten into their savings, and revenues from his 
books, articles and speeches had not yet attained to 
the profitable schedule which they later realized. 
Hence on Mary Baird Bryan, the favored only 
daughter and finishing-school graduate, fell the 
burdens of secretary, advisor, cook, general house- 
worker, and mother. She handled it all cheerily 
and with gusto. 

At seven o’clock she awoke the children (who now 
numbered three) and Mr. Bryan. By seven-thirty 
she had on the table a breakfast of typical western 
proportions : eggs, sausages, waffles, and even some- 
times in season sliced tomatoes and radishes. Mr. 
Bryan was very fond of these latter delicacies and 
on his lecture tours he would carry a package of 
raw radishes on the train with him. If he were a 
guest in a home and radishes were served, it was 
customary for such hostesses as knew his preference 
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to make up a package for him to carry along. There 
was a romantic touch to the waffles. During his 
courting days he had written to Mary Baird: “So 
you have learned to make waffles. I am so fond of 
them.” 

Following breakfast the children were hustled off 
to school. Much of the housework was chored away 
while Mr. Bryan went over the letters, and the re- 
mainder of the day was devoted by Mrs. Bryan to 
answering correspondence, most of which her hus- 
band would sign. The elder daughter, Ruth, helped 
out by acknowledging the hundreds of letters re- 
ceived from parents who had named their children 
for The Great Commoner. More than once letters 
came in enclosing the photographs of triplets who 
had been named respectively William, Jennings, and 
Bryan. 

Gifts poured in supplying an amazing exhibit of 
Americana. One of the choicest of these was a large 
watermelon in a gilded laundry basket. Scores of 
rabbit’s feet were forwarded to The Commoner. 
A stuffed alligator was another present. Among the 
livestock offerings were a dog, four live eagles, and 
a mule. 

There were demands as well as gifts. Many 
wrote in and desired repayment for the election bets 
which they had lost. One correspondent stated that 
he had bet his cow on. the election and now his 
children were left without milk; would Mr. Bryan 
kindly send a new cow at once. Another letter 
writer complained that during the visit to his city, 
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Mr. Bryan had been greeted by a salvo of explosions. 
The explosions had damaged his incubator and the 
eggs had failed to hatch. Would Mr. Bryan kindly 
remit. 

All these communications had to be handled with 
tact and thoughtfulness. Aside from the desire to 
deal kindly with admirers, there was a political 
hazard involved. One of these problems soon came 
to light : 

When Mr. Bryan happened to be away on a lec- 
ture trip he received a letter from a widow in the 
South stating that she was shipping to him a rail- 
road carload of watermelons. There had been a 
very heavy watermelon crop in the South, she said, 
and she needed to get a favorable price for these 
articles in order to support her family. Would Mr. 
Bryan kindly sell these for her and remit? Mrs. 
Bryan was at her wit’s end what to do about this 
communication, especially when the freight office 
called her up and asked her where they should de- 
liver the shipment. 

She hurried down town to the local markets and 
tried to make a sale. The widow wanted two hun- 
dred dollars for the lot which was a theoretical 
market price at the time, but melons were not mov- 
ing at any price in Lincoln any more than in the 
South. Mrs. Bryan tried to sell the carload to local 
stores, but most of the folks in Lincoln had their 
own gardens and did not purchase melons in great 
quantities at the neighborhood stores. By the time 
Mr. Bryan got back from his lecture trip, the freight 
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office, Mrs. Bryan, and the southern widow were in a 
state of turmoil. Fearful lest the melons be com- 
pletely ruined before a sale was made, Mr. Bryan 
. offered them at auction and realized about one hun- 
dred dollars which he sent on to the widow. Whether 
or not this watermelon plan was of political origin 
was never determined, but the story of the wronged 
widow robbed of her melon money by the grasping 
Democratic leader was liberally reported in all parts 
of the country. 

Meanwhile there were disturbances on the na- 
tional scene of far more importance to the future 
of The Great Commoner. McKinley in his message 
to Congress on December 6, 1897, had foreseen that 
trouble was brewing with respect to Cuba, and pre- 
dicted that a protectorate of the United States might 
eventually be established with respect to that country 
along the lines of the Monroe Doctrine. 

“I speak not of forcible annexation,” he said, “for 
that is not to be thought of. That, by our code of 
morality, would be criminal aggression.” 

The country was aroused by the cause of the revo- 
lutionists In Cuba who were trying to throw off the 
Spanish yoke. McKinley was opposed to war, but 
the newspapers, especially the New York Journal 
and the New York World, were beating the tom- 
toms. Into a state of high excitement and public 
sympathy fell the spark of the sinking of the battle- 
ship Maine in the harbor of Havana. Immediately 
it was charged that this had been done by the Span- 
iards. Regretfully, and urged by the force of public 
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opinion, the President called for a declaration of 
war. Bryan instantly volunteered his services. 

McKinley, thankful that he was to have behind 
him a united country, asked Senator Allen from 
Nebraska what assignment should be given to The 
Great Commoner. Political advisors, however, kept 
the Major from making a direct answer to Mr. 
Bryan and no reply was ever sent to his message. 
Mark Hanna was not going to have any war heroes 
in the Democratic camp. The bloody shirt and the 
waving of the flag were to be reserved for Republi- 
can purposes. 

Bryan, however, was made a colonel by the gov- 
ernor of his state and organized the Third Nebraska 
yolunteer Regiment which was mustered into service 
on July 13, 1898. The Great Commoner was a com- 
manding figure as he rode out before his troops 
on his shiny black Kentucky horse into the hollow 
square formed by the waiting regiment. 

His troops were encamped at Panama Park in 
Florida, and suffered there from typhoid fever and 
other ills due to the lack of knowledge of sanitation 
of the day, the decayed beef supplied by the govern- 
ment, and the mismanagement of the War Depart- 
ment in omitting to supply necessities. The colonel 
bought many supplies for his men out of his own 
pocket, and his tent was a center for relief work 
until he himself came down with fever. Neither 
before this nor after his recovery did his regiment 
have an opportunity to get to the front. 

Charles Willis Thompson, a leading political ob- 
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server, made the comment, “The Republican ad- 
ministration was taking no chances on his getting 
away with any military glory and it marooned him 
in Florida until after the war.” 

Twenty years later Theodore Roosevelt was also 
to offer his services to the country, and a Democratic 
President remembered a valuable precedent in not 
replying. 

Bryan saw the war with Spain as a noble attempt 
to give freedom to an oppressed people and add to 
the spread of democracy throughout the world. On 
land and on sea America scored prompt and de- 
cisive victories. In the Philippines the rebel troops 
were aiding the United States. General Aguinaldo, 
the head of the Philippine forces, was prevailed upon 
by Admiral Dewey and the representatives of the 
United States State Department to join as an ally 
with the Americans. 

Before he had enlisted Bryan had said at Omaha 
on June 14, 1898, “History will vindicate the posi- 
tion taken by the United States in the war with 
Spain. In saying this I assume that the principles 
which were invoked in the inauguration of the war 
will be observed in its prosecution and conclusion. 
If a war undertaken for the sake of humanity de- 
generates into a war of conquest we shall find it 
diflSicult to meet the charge of having added hypoc- 
risy to greed. 

“Is our national character so weak that we cannot 
withstand the temptation to appropriate the first 
piece of land that comes within our reach?” 
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Immediately hostilities ceased toward the end of 
1898, The Great Commoner saw that the adminis- 
tration had no intention of applying- the same rule 
to the Philippines as had been proclaimed for Cuba. 
He promptly resigned from the army since the war- 
fare was over, and held himself in readiness to de- 
mand that Independence be assured in both cases. 
He did not have to wait long for a specific statement 
of President McKinley’s Intention. On December 
21, 1898, McKinley issued a proclamation to the 
Philippines asserting the sovereignty of the United 
States over them. The reception of this move In the 
Islands was one of astonishment and sense of be- 
trayal. 

Aguinaldo met the proclamation by a counter one 
In which he denied the claim of the United States, 
asserting that the country had been reclaimed from 
the Spaniards by the blood and treasure of his 
countrymen. 

The women of the Cavite Province brought a peti- 
tion to General Otis, Commander of the American 
Forces in the Philippines, stating that after all the 
men were killed off, they would shed their blood 
for the liberty and Independence of their country. 

Active hostilities broke out on February 4, 1899. 
Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, In a communication 
to the Springfield Republican, stated that the aggres- 
sion came from the American side: “The outbreak 
of hostilities was not their fault, but ours. We fired 
upon them first. The fire was returned from their 
lines. Thereupon it was returned again from us, 
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and several Filipinos were killed. As soon as 
Aguinaldo heard of it he sent a message to General 
Otis saying that the firing was without his knowledge 
and against his will ; that he deplored it and that he 
desired hostilities to cease, and would withdraw his 
troops to any distance General Otis should desire. 
To which the American general replied that as the 
firing had begun, it must go on.” 

The American public, though elated by the vic- 
tories of Dewey, Sampson, Schley and Roosevelt, 
were still lacking a justification of war upon the Fili- 
pinos after all the previous sentiments about liberat- 
ing the oppressed in Cuba. The President, twelve 
days after the outbreak in the Philippines, gave the 
public the message for which they were instinctively 
seeking. 

“Our concern was not for territory or trade or 
empire,” he announced, “but for the people whose 
interest and destiny, without our willing it, had been 
put in our hands.” 

Such were the words of the executive, as incredible 
as they may sound to a more realistic era. That 
was to be the platform: no selfish motive or desire 
for land actuated the country, no seeking of power, 
merely a kindly disposed feeling to be our brother’s 
keeper, a duty actually thrust upon the country while 
it was looking the other way. 

Even some of the Republican senators were 
shocked at the imperialistic policy of the administra- 
tion and its bold change of position between Cuba 
and the Philippines. Senator Hoar in particular 
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opposed this course and violently objected to the 
signing of the treaty which would cede the Philip- 
pines from Spain to the United States. 

The success of McKinley’s administration and of 
all the peace parleys was threatened by this opposi- 
tion. If Bryan demanded that the Democrats in the 
Senate should take a similar position the issue could 
not come to a settlement. Much to the surprise of 
Senator Hoar and other Republicans, The Peerless 
Leader came out with a demand that the treaty 
should be signed because it was easier to do justice 
to the Philippines and promise them Independence 
after they were the property of the United States 
by treaty than if their International status were still 
in debate, due to the treaty not being signed. 

Senator Hoar, wise in years of political experi- 
ence, realized that with the power In the hands of the 
administration to do with the Philippines as it liked, 
there was not much doubt as to the outcome. Bryan 
had let his friendliness for McKinley, his desire to do 
the right and the grand thing, and his love of peace 
euchre him Into an embarrassing situation. 

He did not, however, stay in one situation for 
more than five minutes at a time. He campaigned 
up and down the country, denouncing imperialism 
and demanding that McKinley, now that the peace 
treaty was signed, at least give assurance that the 
Philippines at some definite future time would be set 
free. 

Mark Hanna smiled in his office in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Three vears before he had feared that no 
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man in the country might be able to stop the course 
of The Peerless Leader by the time 1900 was 
reached. The danger was not over but two strange 
shifts in the luck had risen up to cast a shadow on 
the “light in the west.” The gold discoveries had 
minimized the silver issue, and the excitement of 
war had brought their usual change and forgetful- 
ness in the public feeling. The fervor and Idealism 
of ’96 were forgotten in the successful roar of cannon 
and in the blare of bands playing Sousa marches of 
victory. 

Another political leader had appeared on the 
horizon galloping out of the East. Theodore Roose- 
velt, the hero of San Juan Hill, had been elected 
governor of New York and wanted to run again. 
Senator Platt, the Republican boss of New York 
State, had found that Roosevelt did not take orders 
and consequently Platt was determined to put him 
out of politics. 

Hanna in the meantime was worried over the 
strength of The Peerless Leader In spite of the cir- 
cumstances of the past four years. The public at 
the moment was militant in its mood, but what might 
not this prairie orator accomplish in rousing the 
farmers and masses everywhere to a state of Idealism 
(Impractical In Hanna’s mind) unless some one could 
be found to wave the flag? He deferred to the 
ability of Major McKinley but could McKinley a 
second time stand up against the Bryan attack? 
Would McKinley alone, essentially a man of peace, 
be willing to act the role of military hero? Some 
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one was needed on the ticket who would dramatize 
the war for the westerners, and Roosevelt was 
offered to him as the man. Hanna did not like 
Roosevelt and did not understand him. He thought 
that all Republicans should be good fellows together, 
and this fellow was a maverick. While he was com- 
plaining to his friends that McKinley favored the 
addition of the Rough Rider to the ticket he was also 
sending word to Senator Platt that he would yield 
to the view that Roosevelt must run for the vice 
presidency, with McKinley as candidate to succeed 
himself. 

This pleased Senator Platt immensely. It would 
get Roosevelt out of the State of New York and 
would place him in a position which hitherto had 
been a political burying ground. Roosevelt resisted 
the suggestion and thought he foresaw it would have 
a disastrous affect on his own political career, but the 
insistence of the party managers that this was the 
only way to defeat Bryan and his policies persuaded 
T. R. to enter the race. 

By the time of the Republican nomination there 
was no doubt that imperialism would be the issue of 
the campaign. McKinley’s statement did not equivo- 
cate. When notified of his nomination, he said: 
“There must be no scuttle policy. We will fulfill in 
the Philippines the obligations imposed by the 
triumph of our arms, by the treaty of peace, and by 
international law, by the nation’s sense of honor, 
and, more than all, by the rights, interests, and con- 
ditions of the Filipinos themselves. . . . The Philip- 
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pines are ours, and American authority must be 
supreme throughout the archipelago.” 

In Kansas City the Democrats accepted the chal- 
lenge. They named ‘‘anti-imperialism” as the lead- 
ing plank and called on Bryan to head the ticket. 
The incidents of this meeting gave little comfort to 
the Republicans, for Bryan had won a strong ally 
in New York State which had been his greatest 
problem in 1896. Richard Croker, leader of Tam- 
many Hall, came out strongly in support of Bryan. 
Croker, the wily Irishman, had realized that the 
“high-brow” politicians in New York such as Senator 
Hill and Cleveland, were not going to get anywhere, 
nationally or locally. They were merely thin rep- 
licas of Republicanism. Croker, too, like Hanna, 
recognized the tremendous personal accomplishment 
of The Peerless Leader in the ’96 campaign, and 
saw that this was Democracy’s best bet. Accordingly 
he instructed Senator Hill to endorse Bryan’s policies 
in Kansas City. After all, the Tammany Chief 
figured, what difference does it make what the na- 
tional policies are if the local elections are won and 
the local boys cared for? Hill was even more than 
ever anxious that Democracy should turn to a gold 
standard platform. Bryan did not personally attend 
the Kansas City Convention but the leaders talked to 
him on the long distance wire and asked if he would 
be willing to run if a reiteration of the silver plank 
were omitted, or a gold plank included. He said 
that under those circumstances he would refuse to 
be a candidate. They urged upon him the view that 
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silver had become an obsolete issue, but he stood fast 
and the majority report favored his position. At 
this point Senator Hill desired to frame a minority 
report and fight the thing through to a finish. Mr. 
Croker sent the message from New York that the 
delegation of that state would vote for the majority 
report, and Hill faded from the picture. 

Croker was wise enough to know that Bryan could 
not be won by promises of support, rewards, or 
other common coin of politics. Tammany Hall had 
nominally supported him in ’96 but with no great 
warmth. Some way must be found to reach the 
heart of The Great Commoner, and New York’s 
Irish boss had not reached his position by accident. 
He sat down and wrote to The Commoner that a 
few days before he had been laid up by an accident 
and had an opportunity to read Mr. Bryan’s book 
entitled The First Battle. He told how this had 
changed his political outlook and he stated that he 
was supporting him for the presidency because he 
believed that Bryan was in public life because of his 
interest in the public welfare and not in it for pecuni- 
ary advantage. This message had the expected 
effect, possibly it was at least half sincere. At any 
rate Bryan had the zeal of a missionary for his con- 
vert and as long as Croker remained ruler of the 
Hall, The Commoner and Tammany were good 
friends. 

Some of the Democrats hoped that Bryan would 
be able to find another issue. Many were disap- 
pointed that he could not find something which 
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From New York **World’ 


While the cartoonist usually portrayed Mr, Bryan as em- 
barrassed by his friendship xmth Tammany, The Commoner 
himself always appp eared to be openly and unreservedly 
cordial to Croker, who was the leader of Tammany at the 
time of the igoo campaign, 

would be more acceptable to everybody. They went 
along with him on anti-imperialism, hoping that the 
reiteration of the income tax and other planks 
adopted at Chicago in ^96 and repeated in the 1900 
platform might pull in votes which would not be 
with Democracy on anti-imperialism solely. The 
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Republicans were talking about the ‘^full dinner 
pail,” a theme which proved to be as stirring as the 
flag of a successful war. 

But The Great Commoner, once started on an 
issue, was like a locomotive thundering down the 
tracks without brakes. Nothing stopped him. His 
cause filled his complete horizon. He could see no 
reasons against it and he could not understand why 
it would not be self-evident to every human being. 

In his speech of acceptance at Indianapolis he 
was specific to the last comma as to what he would 
do with respect to the new conquests. 

“If elected,” he said, “I shall convene Congress 
in extraordinary session as soon as I am inaugurated 
and recommend an immediate declaration of the 
nation’s purpose : first, to establish a stable form of 
government in the Philippine Islands, just as we are 
now establishing a stable form of government in 
Cuba; second, to give independence to the Filipinos, 
just as we have promised to give independence to 
the Cubans ; third, to protect the Filipinos from out- 
side interference while they work out their own des- 
tiny, just as we have protected the republics of 
Central and South America and are, by the Monroe 
Doctrine, pledged to protect Cuba.” 

While Roosevelt and Bryan were the dominant 
political figures for more than a score of years they 
were never opposing candidates for the presidency, 
yet in this campaign Roosevelt carried the burden of 
the work for McKinley, did the stumping of the 
country for him, and carried the position of the 
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Republicans much further than they had dared to 
place it. 

Roosevelt stood for the manifest destiny argu- 
ment and occasionally spoke of unselfishness, but he 
bound his campaign down to one simple issue. 



NtJRl5E HANNA: ”My. what a differerice th&ra in children. 


From Cleveland ‘’‘Plain Dealer^* 

Mark Hannaj Chairman of the Republican Campaign 
Committee j is shown holding the squalling Teddy while 
McKinley sits quietly on the floor engrossed in his ^'Second 
Term Reader/' 

I^Don’t haul down the flag,” he shouted as he ad- 
dressed audience after audience. 

Meanwhile the silver-tongued orator was oppos- 
ing the claims of jingoism by an appeal to the en- 
lightened sentiment of the American public and in 
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this appeal he allied with him many who had not 
been willing to endorse him in the free silver days. 

He won Andrew Carnegie to his cause and Car- 
negie forever after was an admirer of The Great 
Commoner though the admiration was reciprocated 
only to a limited degree. In fact, Bryan in later 
years resigned from the chairmanship of the Board 
of Trustees of Illinois College because they accepted 
the Carnegie Pension Fund which he held would 
work to tie the tongues of the teachers in their dis- 
cussions of economics. 

Never at any period In his career did Bryan have 
an Issue in which he believed more deeply, never did 
he express himself with more fervor in the elaborate 
periods of the age. 

His challenge to the American people to a higher 
conception of Democracy, issued at Indianapolis 
after defining his stand on the Philippines, was voiced 
in terms which have not been surpassed In political 
campaigning. Manifest destiny? 

“I can conceive of a national destiny,’’ he declared 
in reply to the imperialists, “separating the glories of 
the present and the past — a destiny which meets the 
responsibilities of to-day and measures up to the 
possibilities of the future. 

“Behold a republic,” he continued, “rising securely 
upon the foundation stones quarried by revolutionary 
patriots from the mountains of eternal truth — a re- 
public applying in practice and proclaiming to the 
world the self-evident propositions that all men are 
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created equal ; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with inalienable rights; that governments 
are instituted among men to secure these rights and 
that governments derived their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

Was that American policy? or was it to be thrown 
aside as the American nation asserted its superiority 
over another race and attempted to rule it? Don’t 
haul down the flag? Was America still to be ruled 
by an old-world conception of what constituted 
patriotism? 

“Behold a republic standing erect while empires 
all around are bowed beneath the weight of their 
own armaments. Behold a republic whose flag is 
loved while other flags are only feared.” 

Was it necessary to the grandeur of the American 
people in their own desire to feel a sensation of the 
glory of being great, to realize that desire, only 
through aggression? “Behold a republic,” The 
Great Commoner urged, “increasing in population, 
in wealth, in strength and in influence, solving the 
problems of civilization and hastening the coming 
of a universal brotherhood — a republic which 
shakes thrones and dissolves aristocracies by its peer- 
less example and gives light and inspiration to those 
that sit in darkness.” 

It was the nation coming of age that he was ad- 
dressing as he went from town to town, riding the 
sleepers as in the days of 1896, wearing out the 
reporters who tried to keep up with his energy in 
speaking twelve to fifteen times a day and all hours 
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of the night. He was talking to farmers who had 
dreams of riches in their new lands; to workmen 
who were fed with stories of the opportunities of 
rising from the bench to the superintendent’s office; 
to an adventurous, acquisitive people who had just 
begun to realize their mass power as a military force. 
Such was the mood, in so far as there can be any 
general mood, of the vast middle class who had 
had all the thrill of seeing brass buttons in an easy 
war which had brought much flourish of trumpets 
and few sorrows. He was talking to a country which 
in the upper financial ranges was peopled by business 
men who regarded the nation as their oyster, by 
writers of the mauve decade who had reached the 
last extreme of the precieuse. In the church audiences 
he was talking to citizens led, in many instances, by 
preachers who were advocating a sensational evan- 
gelism, who were filling their churches by discussion 
of crime, who had an adeptness at identifying the 
popular prejudices of the day with the will of the 
Almighty. 

Before this conglomeration of souls he held up 
this vision: the ideal of a nation living up to its 
highest possibilities. “Behold a republic,’’ he cried, 
“gladly but surely becoming the supreme moral fac- 
tor in the world’s progress and the accepted arbiter 
of the world’s disputes — a republic whose history, 
like the path of the just, is as the shining light that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 

Teddy roared, “Don’t haul down the flag.” 



CHAPTER VIII 
NEIGHBOR BRYAN 


Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds. 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. 

— COWPER 

S TRONG in the youthful confidence that the 
American public would renounce jingoism and 
glory in the opportunity to bestow freedom upon the 
Philippines, Mr. Bryan awaited the election news 
with a confident heart. 

The record indicates that he was in error. It 
was a swashbuckling age, the age of Kipling. The 
British poet, shouting about the White Man’s 
Burden, and T. R., the picturesque Rough Rider, 
had captured the imagination of the public. The 
people were drunk with ‘‘the glory of being great.” 
They saw the stars and stripes flying over the seven 
seas. The appeals for the magnanimous, the demo- 
cratic, and for the liberating gesture, fell upon deaf 
ears. Mr. Bryan’s vote was slightly less than in 
1896, and he had a net loss of two states. South 
Dakota reverted to Republicanism; Kansas and his 
own Nebraska decided to march with the brass band. 
But Kentucky returned to* the Democratic column 
and stayed there for twenty-four years. 
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It was a baffling time for the young political leader 
just forty years old and twice defeated for the presi- 
dency. Times were changing and his political ex- 
periences had shown him that he had not entirely 
caught the drift. He had twice made a grand fight 
and tried to carry everything before him in a tour 
de force, but not enough of the voters had come with 
him. The country was too large, too diverse, and 
the motives of the people too complicated for him 
to win in that fashion. The truth of the matter was 
that up until 1900 he was not In any thoroughgoing 
sense a commoner. He had adopted the string tie, 
the worn suit of clothes, and all the other trimmings 
of the common people, but by temperament he had 
little in common during his 'campaign or in preceding 
years with the plowhorse or the man who walked be- 
hind him. 

Bryan In 1896 and in 1900 was brilliant, incan- 
descent, in the fire of his oratory and intensity of his 
thought. Events had piled up one on top of another, 
giving him virtually no time to live the lot of the 
common man, had he desired to do so. 

But now there was a breathing spell. For a time 
it looked as though he might settle down to the life 
of a prosperous country squire. He became ‘‘just 
folks” with the neighbors on D Street in Lincoln, 
yet one suspects that even in this placid time he 
sensed there was a difference between himself and 
the masses. One can see him stirring about, attend- 
ing meetings, supervising the building of his new 
home out in the country, presiding at the Round 
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Table Club In Lincoln, lecturing on a Sunday evening 
In the little Westminster Presbyterian Church near 
his home, all the time giving a good and sincere imi- 
tation of a commoner, and yet all the time having 
that extra voltage which set him apart from the or- 
dinary run. 

The political outlook was dark. The price of 
corn in 1900 under the Republican regime had risen 
to thirty-five cents. Gold production continued to 
pour in from the Klondike and also from the Trans- 
vaal, providing more currency, creating a rise in 
prices, and doing away with the underlying circum- 
. stances which had made free silver an Issue. 

While the 1896 campaign had been followed by a 
deluge of communications from Bryan admirers, 
sometimes as many as twenty-five hundred letters 
arriving in a day, after 1900 the Bryanites appar- 
ently felt that the game was up, and they permitted 
him to return undisturbed to his private life. Yet, 
in his section of the country, he remained until the 
end of his days the dominant political figure. In 
1900 he was the only American living west of the 
Missouri who had a national and International repu- 
tation. The older leaders had all been in the East 
and the younger men were still for the most part 
obscure. A 1 Smith was clerking in the Commissioner 
of Jurors’ Ofiice in New York City. Newton D. 
Baker was city solicitor for Cleveland, Ohio, and 
due soon to be Its mayor; Hoover was a mining 
engineer, traveling from Mexico to Canada, to 
Australia, to South Africa — ^wherever engineering 
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problems arose. G. W. Norris was a Nebraska 
judge, but had not yet served his first term in Con- 
gress; Vic Donahey was clerk of Goshen County 
Township, Ohio, and Borah was practicing law in 
Boise, Idaho. 

Lincoln, itself, had lost its two other citizens who 
were to win international fame. Pershing had been 
moved to another army post, having acquired by this 
time the rank of captain, and Charlie Dawes was 
down in Washington as Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, a reward which came to him for his work on 
the Republican National Committee in 1896. 

Hence, alone in his glory and his responsibility — 
for he took it as such — Bryan continued unofficially 
to be the spokesman of the farmers and small trades- 
men for his part of the country, and to some extent 
for the entire nation. Being a spokesman in itself 
does not provide food and clothing for a healthy 
family, and Bryan now had two daughters and a son 
to be provided for. He had some thought of return- 
ing to his law practice until he discovered that his 
oratorical gifts were enormously profitable on the 
Chautauqua platform, and enabled him to take in 
an income far ahead of that of any normal legal 
practice of that region. To become well-to-do as a 
lawyer in that part of the country, he would have 
needed to take on railroad or other corporation 
business, which would have been distasteful to him 
as the champion of people opposed to the trusts. 

On the other hand, the Chautauqua gave him a 
chance to know and to meet vast masses of people, 
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an acquaintanceship and experience which were in 
line with the real interests of his life. 

Chautauqua, taking its name from the Lake Chau- 
tauqua gathering, where the idea was first thor- 
oughly organized, was the traveling opera house of 
that section of the country. Many regions which 
could not afford the expenditure of a permanent 
theater building raised the money once a year for a 
Chautauqua session to be held in a great tent. Ad- 
mission could be had for twenty-five and fifty cents. 
Entertainment and management were usually sup- 
plied by some entertainment bureau. In later years 
the Chautauqua was one more gibe with which the 
papers liked to thrust at The Great Commoner. 
As a matter of fact, virtually every man in public 
life in America had availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to earn an income and reach the public through 
this medium. Taft, Peary, Mark Twain, Glenn 
Frank, Stefansson and Mark Sullivan are among 
those who have appeared on Chautauqua platforms. 

The series of entertainments usually included a 
well-known speaker, a novelty act, and an operatic 
troupe among the major attractions. Lillian Nord- 
ica, Emmy Destinn, Madame Sembrich, Schumann- 
Heink, and Emma Calve are among the singers who 
have appeared in community auditoriums or under 
the big canvas. 

But none of them had the continuous pulling 
power of Bryan. Season after season, year after 
year, whenever he appeared, no tent could be found 
large enough to hold the crowds which came. His 
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hearers felt that they were listening not only to an 
address of unusual sparkle and power, but they 
sensed in the speaker a sympathy and understanding 
of their ways of life and their needs. It was in the 
Chautauqua days of the early nineteen hundreds that 
William Jennings Bryan began to emerge as The 
Great Commoner. His talks were no longer hurried 
addresses from the back platform of trains, or busy 
stops where political committees had to be met and 
listened to. He could now mingle among the people 
as one of them and take the time to get acquainted. 
He became guide, counselor, and friend for a vast 
countryside. Here again his amazing memory for 
faces, names, and the personal fortunes of all of his 
bearers, was useful. Folks — the people all about 
him — ^became his dominant interest and preoccupa- 
tion. 

Not long after he began his Chautauqua and 
lyceum lecturing, he was a good enough business man 
to make a deal with the managers always to go on a 
percentage basis, frequently 50 per cent of the gate 
receipts. He always told them that he didn’t want 
them to lose any money, and that if no one came to 
hear him they needn’t pay him a cent. The man- 
agers were very anxious to risk contracting for sev- 
eral hundred dollars a night rather than accept Mr. 
Bryan’s kind offer, but the percentage basis was the 
usual thing. If is said to be in Carthage, Missouri, 
that he first exceeded a revenue of one thousand dol- 
lars for one lecture. 

This occasion was on a broiling midsummer day. 
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The mammoth tent seated several thousand and 
thousands more stood listening outside under the 
open air. The sun beat upon the canvas making 
it as golden as grain and as hot as the furnace of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, but the faithful 
remained unperturbed, waiting for their Commoner 
to begin his message. As he rose to start his ad- 
dress, there was a bugle call in the oiSng, and there 
appeared riding, two by two, two hundred citizens 
mounted on two hundred white horses. The caval- 
cade rode up the center aisle of the tent, saluted, 
and then withdrew to the outer wall until the address 
was over. 

The Commoner, with tears of joy in his eyes, 
greeted the horsemen at the conclusion o*f the meet- 
ing. It was merely a demonstration on the part of 
his followers as a tribute to his leadership, which 
they hoped would continue for years to come. 

This event and the enormous audiences which 
he was getting everywhere determined him defi- 
nitely to adopt lecturing as his primary means of 
income. He usually spoke without charge on Sun- 
days, and never charged for any church sermons, of 
which he preached many. 

On January 3, 1901, The Great Commoner began 
a publishing venture which lasted for twenty-two 
years, an unusual record when one considers that 
the periodical was a personal journal, built wholly 
round the life and interests of one man, and carried 
on with, very little advertising effort, and little of 
the brains or attractiveness of competent journalism. 
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This venture was The Commoner^ a weekly jour- 
nal of opinion, which gave The Peerless Leader 
a speaking range throughout the country even 
greater than the extent of his own lecture tours. 
From the beginning, he was astute enough to quote 
small-town papers all over the nation as a weekly 
feature, and they in turn scanned The Commoner^ 
not only to see if they were being quoted but also 
for material for return of courtesies. 

The paper sold for one dollar a year, and had an 
advance paid subscription demand of 17,000 copies. 
Ultimately, 175,000 copies were printed of the first 
edition, and for a number of years the circulation 
went up and down over the 100,000 mark. The 
circulation in the second year was 140,000. 

The Commoner succeeded through the personal 
devotion of Bi-yan’s admirers, and the vigor of the 
presentation of political messages, rather than from 
entertainment or popular presentation. Most of Its 
issues, in fact, were as dull as The Nation and other 
political papers of the^ day. Only in occasional 
crusades did it draw wide general attention, and 
then it was quoted by the metropolitan press as well 
as by the small-town periodicals. 

It had a home department which ranked well 
enough with the newspapers of the time, being rather 
in keeping with the style' of the day, filled with anec- 
dotes, sentimental thoughts and poetry, which repre- 
sented a wide range of talent geographically. 

In fact, Mr. Bryan’s interest in public service 
made him less stringent with respect to the arts, and 
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his tolerance appeared here in full flower to a de- 
gree which was nothing short of appalling. 

“We are a nation of writers and a nation of 
poets,” he did not hesitate to say in a midsummer 
issue of the paper in 1901 ; “there is hardly a state 
in this Union hut that may count among its citizens 
several poets of recognized standing.” 

The publication was a singular combination of 
virtues and faults. At the end of the first year, 
the editor said: “The advertising has been limited, 
because I have rejected some advertising as unfit 
for a family paper; second, because I have not cared 
to advertise trust-made goods — and with the growth 
of trusts this class amounts to more and more. 
While the exclusion of trust advertisements reduces 
the revenue of the paper, I can discuss the trust ques- 
tion without having to consider the effect of the 
editorial on my income.” 

Yet, though there was this purity with respect 
to trust advertising. The Commoner, like many 
newspapers and nearly all the religious papers of 
its day, reeked with patent medicine advertising. 
One might see in many an issue a large display of 
Dr. Harris’s $20 Electric Belt, guaranteeing “to 
cure rheumatism, neuralgia, lumbago, paralysis, dys- 
pepsia and all stomach troubles.” Again, there was 
the Elixir of Life revealed by a Dr. Pierce, and 
many similar nostrums. 

In its main field of political comment and criti- 
cism it wielded from the beginning a distinct power. 
At the masthead was carried this statement : 
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^^The Commoner will endeavor to aid the com- 
mon people in the protection of their rights, the ad- 
vancement of their interests, and the realization of 
their aspirations.” 

Week after week, this political gadfly buzzed 
around the operations of Congress and of state gov- 
ernments, keeping their activities in the public view. 
Nor were these matters always presented with the 
crusading or ponderous method. The Commoner^ s 
column of brief and pointed paragraphs became 
known and feared wherever politicians congregated, 
feared for their humor which was frequently more 
effective than the longer, more serious editorials. 
One finds, for instance, this comment in one of the 
early issues : “A $60,000,000 River and Harbor Bill 
is not unexpected. High water and corroding tides 
have weakened Congressional levees, and they must 
be properly reenforced before November, 1902.” 

The course of the magazine was not entirely an 
untroubled one. The publisher had been sending 
free copies to various members of Congress, in 
addition to those who had subscribed for it. Some 
had made complaint to the Post Office Department, 
asking to be protected from receipt of this annoying 
magazine, thereby furnishing the opportunity to 
spread the rumor that the Post Office Department 
had found it necessary to look into the circulation 
methods of Mr. Bryan’s publication. 

It was a political maneuver of the type which 
might have been successful with either a more re- 
served or a more vulnerable publisher. Mr. Bryan 
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was neither. He immediately blazed forth in his 
paper about political persecution, and in no time at 
all had dug up enough inefficiencies and injustices on 
the part of the Department so that it was ready 
to yell quits. 

The Great Commoner was finding life beautiful 
and worth while in most respects. His family life 
was happy, and he was establishing through his 
paper and platform a definite place for himself in 
public affairs. The only shadow was the fact that 
death was taking some of his old associates. “Silver 
Dick” Bland had gone and Judge Trumbull; and on 
March ii, 1902, Altgeld, who had supported the 
young Bryan in ’96, also passed to the beyond. 
Bryan attended the funeral service. Dr. Frank 
Crane preached the main sermon, Clarence Darrow, 
Altgeld’s law partner, gave the eulogy, and Bryan 
spoke at the grave. 

But in spite of these sadnesses, and of the po- 
litical reverses which he had suffered, his outlook 
was always brightly toward the engaging concerns 
of the present and the sunny possibilities of the fu- 
ture. He had a grand time in The Commoner be- 
laboring the Republicans for their sins. Twenty 
years before his famous letter inquiring about jobs 
for deserving Democrats, he criticized the appoint- 
ment of the son of Justice Harlan of the Supreme 
Court to the attorney-generalship of Porto Rico, 
and of the son of Justice; McKenna, also of the 
Supreme Bench, to the office of Inspector-General 
of Volunteers. 
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He attacked President Eliot of Harvard for 
eulogizing nonunion strikebreakers. He championed 
religious freedom, and It wasn’t until many years 
later that he noted that American womanhood was 
In danger. In 1901 he wrote In his paper, “Civiliza- 
tion has nothing to fear from the new woman, who 
aspires to an Intimate acquaintance with the things 
which deeply concern society.” Unfortunately, this 
cryptic sentence was not amplified. 

His attitude towards Roosevelt was one of en- 
couragement rather than jealousy. He kept egging 
him on to more “trust-busting,” rather than object- 
ing to T. R. for stealing the Bryan policies. 

With respect to the negro, his point of view was 
distinctly southern, influenced not only by his po- 
litical associations, but also by his frequent visits to 
North Carolina. He strongly deplored the luncheon 
Invitation of President Roosevelt to Booker T. 
Washington, president of a negro college. Con- 
cerning this, he wrote In The Commoner^ “The ac- 
tion of President Roosevelt, inviting Professor 
Booker T. Washington to dine at the White House 
was unfortunate, to say the least. . . . The fact Is 
that in none of the Southern States has an attempt 
been made to take from the negro the guarantees 
enumerated In our Constitution and in the Bill of 
Rights.” 

The power of this paper made Bryan an addi- 
tionally perplexing factor in the political scene. In 
1902, one finds him saying kind things about Tam- 
many and Richard Croker. He also published in 
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the columns of The Commoner the opinions of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst concerning Jefferson. The 
opinions were favorable. The Jeffersonian cult, it 
should be said in fairness, was not confined to any 
one politician, and The Commoner joined with other 
Democratic papers in the establishment of Jefferson 
as an ideal even more than in discussion of his po- 
litical philosophy. 

While all these things were going on, Mr. Bryan 
was making money rapidly for those days and for 
a commoner. In fact, some of his readers were 
critical about the vast revenues which they thought 
that Editor Bryan might be drawing from his paper. 
They received fifty-two issues for a dollar, and there 
was very little advertising, but they had been reared 
to look for signs of wealth in business enterprises 
and they did not hesitate to inquire just how much 
Mr. Bryan was making out of his publication. In 
February, 1903, he, accordingly, obliged these in- 
quirers with a statement of his personal finances. 

He was taking out less than $5,000 annually from 
The Commoner. He reported that he had received 
about $3,000 by inheritance, and had saved another 
$3,000 prior to his nomination for the presidency. 
His royalties on books had amounted to $34,000, 
but half of this had been pledged to campaign com- 
mittees. During the past five years he had lived 
simply, and had given $21,000 to political reform 
movements. The net result was that he was worth 
between $15,000 and $20,000 besides his house and 
land. 
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From St. Paul '"Daily Pioneer Press** 


In 1903 a political friend of The Commoners left him 
$30,000. The widow contested the will and the news- 
papers had a good story. 

Bryan had at last reached the point where he 
could afford to become, a country gentleman. He 
had determined to buy some land several miles from 
town in a section called Normal and he decided to 
build thereon a home which he thought would be 
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better for his children than living in the city. He 
always prized the days which he had spent as a 
child on the farm. The house he planned was in 
the architecture of the General Grant school; it was 
amply and substantially built. ‘Tairview/’ as he 
called it, became an oasis for persons of note travel- 
ing across the country, whatever their political ajfiilia- 
tion. Both Bryan and Mrs. Bryan enjoyed the role 
of hospitality, and Fairview, with its lively young- 
sters, became known in all parts of the country. Its 
barn was spacious and its laborers were well paid. 
In fact, they were so well paid, some getting as high 
as $150 a month, which was a lavish sum, especially 
for those days, that Fairview itself was a financial 
loss. But It gave The Great Commoner an ampler 
scene, a more natural setting, a more expansive 
ground than the house on D Street. 

It gave him the sense more definitely than ever 
of being not only a brilliant political leader, but a 
successful, substantial commoner and farmer. 

Fairview was the comfortable foundation of most 
of his future activities, a source and haven of 
strength. At Fairview were held the first marriage 
of his daughter Ruth, and her second marriage to a 
British army officer. Here, too, Grace Bryan was 
married. After moving here Bryan attended the 
Presbyterian Church less frequently when at home. 
He, his wife and children communed at the little 
Normal Methodist Church about a half mile from 
his house. 

A momentarily disturbing note in the midst of 
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this calm was occasioned by the will of a Philo Sher- 
man Bennettj leaving $50,000 to Mr. Bryan. The 
widow promptly sued to break the will. Mr. Bennett 
was a wholesale grocer of New Haven, Connecticut, 
who had been an enthusiastic free-silver advocate. 
He had been on the New Haven reception commit- 
tee when Bryan first visited that city in 1896, and 
had followed up the acquaintanceship. Shortly be- 
fore 1900 he had called on Mr. Bryan in Lincoln 
to discuss the provisions of his will which would dis- 
tribute an estate worth $300,000. 

Mr. Bennett proposed to leave $100,000 to the 
widow, certain amounts to relatives, and about 
$80,000 to public causes. In the latter item, he in- 
cluded the $50,000 bequest to The Commoner with 
the purpose of enabling Bryan to continue on the 
lecture platform and to give free lectures. Mr. 
Bryan at this conference, which occurred before the 
1900 campaign, said that he would not accept the 
money personally if circumstances proved to be such 
that he did not need It. Neither would he accept 
the bequest If the widow should object. Mr. Ben- 
nett replied that he had provided amply for Mrs. 
Bennett and if Bryan refused to accept the money 
personally, as an executor of the estate he should 
distribute the funds to public causes. When Mr. 
Bennett died in 1903 Mrs. Bennett objected stren- 
uously both to the terms of the will and the naming 
of Mr. Bryan as an executor. The hostile press 
painted lively pictures of The Commoner attempt- 
ing to rob the poor widow. Mr. Bryan announced 
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that he would not accept any of this money for him- 
self, but that as an executor he would defend the will 
and would allocate the $50,000 to public causes. 
The widow lost her suit. Mr. Bryan distributed the 
funds, and calm reigned again at Fairview. 



CHAPTER IX 
AN INNOCENT ABROAD 


Integer vitae scelerisque purus 

Non eget Mauri jaculis neque arcu. 

— Horace 

W HILE the simplicities, of the righteous 
American Middle West appealed to Mr. 
Bryan as a symphonic theme for his political orches- 
tration, the scene was not adequate to satisfy his 
interest and his energies. 

It was patriotic and soul-warming to extol the 
virtues of the common man, even of the ordinary, 
middle-class citizen in Lincoln, Nebraska, and The 
Peerless Leader did this with sincerity and poetic 
fervor. Yet, he was himself an uncommon man, 
and days spent at The Commoner office, under 
Chautauqua tents, or before women’s clubs provided 
too little drama for his teeming energies. 

By 1903 the furors and aftermath of the. 1900 
campaign had passed. Free silver, due to the un- 
foreseen vast influxes of gold, had become a dead 
issue. Vox populi was doing very little talking be- 
cause its mouth was liberally stuffed with food. 
America was placidly continuing to occupy the 
Philippines and no political candidate was going to 
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get far with that theme. Yes, Nebraska had become 
a somewhat tedious place and America itself offered 
no issues to which the people would listen. 

It was not strange that Mr. Bryan’s thoughts 
turned toward Europe. A trip to Europe. The 
project offered delightful and picturesque oppor- 
tunities. Mrs. Bryan thought that It would be good 
for their young son. Mr. Bryan still believed that 
if a choice had to be made between service and 
entertainment, service was the more Important of 
the two. Fortunately, he felt that the European 
trip would be educational both for himself and for 
his family, so that It was possible for him to em- 
bark on the picnic of his life while charging it up 
in his own mind to the benefit of his family — thus 
running true to form as a typical American husband. 

But, perhaps even to his surprise, his journey 
proved to be much more far-reaching than that of 
the typical American. He was to find himself re- 
ceived everywhere with the dignities and attention 
of a high officer of the state. While he held no 
political office at the time, it was evident that Europe 
at this time, as well as on later trips, always re- 
garded him as one of the dominant forces of the 
country, who might at any turn of the wheel of 
fortune become the head of the government. 

Mr. Bryan, his wife, and William, junior, set sail 
for England on November 17, 1902. He was 
armed with introductions, which were to lead him 
into personal conversation with such diverse persons 
as the Czar of Russia, Margot Asquith, Pope Leo 
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XIII, Mr* and Mrs. Sidney Webb, Leo Tolstoy, 
and Sir Alfred Harmsworth (later Lord North- 
cliffe). On board the boat The Peerless Leader 
was his usual busy and untirable self. The captain 
took him on a tour of the steamship, and the point 
which impressed him most was the sweat and grime 
of the stokers, “who kept the fires aglow while the 
passengers above compared experiences and dis- 
cussed questions, individual, national, and interna- 
tional.” 

And one may believe that there were questions 
discussed on this voyage. One of Mr. Bryan’s table 
mates was Charles Michaelson of the New York 
Journal; another Edgar Wallace of the London 
Math There was also an assortment of English 
nobility and members of parliament, likewise a Mr. 
Wetmore, a Chicago grain merchant, and a Father 
O’Grady from the Argentine Republic. With all 
of his fellow travelers Mr. Bryan improved the 
occasion by getting from each some added data to 
increase The Great Commoner’s generous and as- 
sorted store of Information. Father O’Grady en- 
lightened him upon religious work in South America, 
while Mr. Wetmore supplied statistics on grain 
transportation. For Mr. Bryan, whose mind had 
been a tumult of activities, whose energies had been 
poured forth on this and that campaign, and in 
combating this or that issue for the preceding 
twenty years, this trip afforded an opportunity for 
reflection and a course of observation which had a 
strong effect on his policies all his life. 
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When he arrived in England, his sojourn was a 
triumphal procession. The British, with their usual 
prescience in diplomatic affairs, were not going to 
lose an opportunity to cement a friendship which 
might be valuable later on. The American Am- 
bassador, Joseph Choate, gave a dinner for his 
countryman. On Mr. Bryan’s right at this affair sat 
the Right Honorable Arthur J. Balfour, at that 
time the Premier and a bimetallist. Mr. Moreton 
Frewen, also a bimetallist, was additionally con- 
genial to Mr, Bryan because of his knowledge of 
the Bible, Frewen was working with the protec- 
tionist party, of which Joseph Chamberlain was the 
leader. Mr. Frewen had found a Bible passage, 
which he was using on the stump, namely: ‘‘Go unto 
Joseph; what he saith to you do.” The dinner was a 
jolly occasion. Mr. Bryan told many anecdotes and 
tilted with the Conservatives present on their tariff 
policy. He glowed with enthusiasm as he talked 
with these men of affairs and had the opportunity 
to fence with minds who had spent a lifetime in 
thinking about governmental matters. He faced here 
no provincial prejudice of Boston, New York or 
Philadelphia, but an interested group ,who were 
eager to hear the opinion of one section of America 
and who regarded with an almost envious wistful- 
ness the simplicity, eagerness and fire of this emis- 
sary from the new world. 

There seemed to be nothing which Mr. Bryan’s 
eyes and ears did not absorb. Of all of his en- 
counters in the British capital, the least successful 
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seems to have been that with Margot Asquith. 
What he made of her one can only surmise, because 
it appears in his records simply as a notation that 
Mr. Asquith was out when he called and he had tea 
and conversation with Mrs. Asquith. The encounter 
does not appear at all in Margot’s published jour- 
nals. It is a pity. One wonders what she made of 
this dark-haired, handsome, evangelical gentleman, 
who had little of the drawing-room grace of her 
acquaintances, and yet who had all the assurance 
of one who has been the standard bearer of a leading 
political party, and all the gracious self-confidence 
of a kindly and honest spirit. 

Perhaps some other lion was engaging her atten- 
tion at the moment, for she evidently learned little; 
from him. Years later, she is found in America 
conversing with President Harding about the his- 
tory of lecturing in the United States, and jotting 
down in her notes the engaging statement that lec- 
turing was started in the United States by the Chau- 
tauqua movement. Presumably, up to that time, 
these unlettered whites and Indians had not known 
the pleasures or pains of the lecture platform. 

Mr. Bryan was tireless in listening to British 
speeches. He studied their oratory with all the zest 
of a technician. He traveled to Cardiff, Wales, to 
hear Joseph Chamberlain speak on the tariff. He 
went to a Liberal meeting in the suburbs of London 
to hear Mr. Asquith. He visited a meeting of the 
Free Food League to get a line on the oratory of the 
Duke of Devonshire and Lord Goschen. He had 
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been warned in advance* that the Duke was the only 
English statesman who ever took a nap during the 
progress of his own speech, but Mr. Bryan listened 
to the deliberate and logical presentation of this 
speaker and decided that he had a battering-ram 
effectiveness. 

He also attended a meeting at which Lord Rose- 
bery was speaking'and was invited to sit on the plat- 
form- While he was on the stage he noticed a 
child of unusual beauty sitting just in front of him, 
and asked a man at his side whether the boy was a 
fair sample of the English race. The neighbor re^- 
plied that the youngster was an excellent representa- 
tive and was the child of John Burns, the British 
Labor leader. 

Mr. Bryan’s contact with Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Burns was not, however, at an end. One of the 
London newspapers observing that an unidentifiable 
visitor had called at the Labor leader’s house, 
published this account of the affair: 

Just before ten o’clock this morning a hansom cab plenti- 
fully bespattered with gilt coronets stopped outside the resi- 
dence of Mr. Burns, Lavendar Hill. . . . We believe the 
visitor was Lord Rosebery; he certainly bore a striking re- 
semblance to that childlike peer. Possibly, however, it was 
only the King of Italy. In diplomatic circles it has been 
known for a long time that His Italian Majesty intended to 
visit the municipal Mecca fof much the same reasons that 
induced Peter the Great of Russia to come to England. It 
was known also that he would come in some sort of disguise. 
That Mr. Bums’ visitor this morning was a person of im- 
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portance is evidenced by the fact that a constable in uniform 
and two or three other men (probably secret service oflScers) 
were in waiting when the cab drew up. 

The gilt coronets and the secret service officers 
were the product of the imagination of the reporter. 
His guesses also were slightly wide of the mark, for 
the visitor was Mr. William Jennings Bryan of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

In Burns, Bryan found a kindred spirit, a man of 
the people, and at the same time a citizen having 
humor and education. Bryan’s admiration of Mr. 
Burns’s young son, which had been expressed whole- 
heartedly and without knowledge of the boy’s iden- 
tity, also helped to cement the ties between the Eng- 
lish Labor leader and The Great Commoner. 

His interest in the sufferings of labor and others 
of the poorer classes was not dulled or betrayed by 
the courtesies which he received at every hand from 
those in high places. He spent a week-end at the 
vast country estate of Sir Alfred Harmsworth and 
he received the social attentions of much more an- 
cient houses, but his eyes were not led away from 
those things which he wished to see most. He spent 
not a little time with Beatrice and" Sidney Webb. 
From then on, he obtained much information on 
municipal ownership. From the Webbs, from Burns, 
and from a visit to Scotland was developed and was 
nourished his interest in the public ownership of 
public utilities, which was to play a large part in 
his political campaigns in the years to come. 
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No, The Peerless Leader did not succumb to the 
delightful charms- of upper-class England, much as 
he enjoyed them. His eye continued to be for “the 
people’s cause,” and on his arrival in Ireland he 
noted that his- time was too brief to enable him “to 
look into the condition of the tenants in the various 
parts of the Island.” But if he was not able to settle 
the Irish question thus briskly, he had one grand 
good time. John DiUon gave a great dinner at the 
Mansion House on behalf of this half-Irish delegate 
from America. Among those present was Arch- 
bishop Walsh, who had written a pamphlet on free 
silver in 1896 which had been generously quoted by 
the Bryanites at that time. Also present were John 
Redmond, Michael Davitt and High Sheriff Thomas 
Powers. 

This affair was followed several days later by an- 
other dinner at the National Liberal Club in Lon- 
don, where the guests included T. P. O’Connor, 
William Redmond (brother of John) and James 
Devlin. In the midst of all this- entertainment, The 
Peerless Leader was evidently impressed with the 
beauty and charm of his hostesses. This- was never 
with any thought of disloyalty to Mrs. Bryan. The 
political scavengers of early, campaigns and scandal- 
mongers of a later date hoped to find in the life of 
The Great Commoner some incident, some affaire 
which might serve their purpose, but Bryan’s devo- 
tion was centered throughout his life on the woman 
of his youthful choice, and his flirtations were with 
the body politic. 
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But he was appreciative of London’s womanhood. 
Mrs. Bryan had charm, intelligence, interest in the 
affairs of the day, and a ready wit, hut most of his 
acquaintances and neighbors in America, men or 
women, were not as gratifyingly equipped. Hence, 
one finds him commenting that ‘‘Lady Harmsworth 
is one of the most beautiful women in the kingdom” ; 
“Mrs. Chamberlain is a charming and accomplished 
woman and justly popular with the Britons as well 
as with the Americans who visit England”; and 
again he refers to the wife of T. P. O’Connor as “a 
beautiful Texan.” 

Ho made a special trip to Scotland to study 
municipal ownership, and there spent much time in- 
vestigating the public utilities, finding out how Glas- 
gow furnished water, gas, electricity, street car serv- 
ice, and model tenements to the public at cost. He 
had also found that water and light were under city 
operation at Birmingham and that in Belfast the 
railways were under city control. Commenting on 
these charters in his dispatches to America, he said : 
“Any surplus earned over and above the dividends 
allowed must bef used in reducing the price paid by 
the consumer. I feel that our money magnates 
would be at a loss to find words to express their 
indignation if any such restriction was suggested in 
America and yet is it not a just and reasonable re- 
striction ?” He foresaw the storm clouds that would 
gather if he dared to advocate any such practices in 
America. Perhaps it was the very enmities which 
such a policy would create which led him to pursue 
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the possibilities of the suggestion further. When 
“special privilege” was angry Mr. Bryan felt that 
this was a sign that the public interest was being 
fought for, safeguarded. But the issue went deeper 
than this. The very existence of danger seemed to 
impel him to take up the sword and attack it. He 
was a Robin Hood, a soldier of fortune entering 
upon, even seeking affrays, in the people’s behalf. 
He was not, it is true, committed to government 
ownei*ship especially because of his interviews with 
John Burns and the Webbs, or because of his ob- 
servations in Scotland and Ireland. Nevertheless, 
as his trip went on his reports contained less and 
less about beautiful hostesses and more about attrac- 
tive government-owned railroad systems. He noted 
that in Switzerland, in Holland, in Belgium, and in 
Denmark the railroads were largely government- 
owned. This was also true, he found, in Germany 
and in Russia. 

But in Russia his mind turned to another and 
more far-reaching issue — that of universal peace. 
In Russia, at the start of his journey, he had some- 
thing of a vacation from his constant research in 
statistics and practices in municipal affairs. The 
country was strange and he was impressed by its 
color and its differences. He visited the art gallery 
at Moscow. He had not written home about the 
other art galleries in Europe, but of the one at 
Moscow he made the comment, “In this gallery the 
nude, in art is noticeable by its absence.” He does 
not comment on the subject matter of the paintings 
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in the gallery of St. Petersburg, but calls attention 
to its collection of cameos, jewelry, and precious 
stones. 

Russia began by being a holiday for him. He 
went horseback riding in the parks of St. Peters- 
burg. He met Prince Hilkoff, head of the Siberian 
Railroad, who had crossed the plains of Nebraska 
by wagon in 1858, and he obtained a personal audi- 
ence with the Czar who was heading a government 
in which the monarch was supreme. 

It was an audience of a type which one may guess 
the Czar had not had before and never had again. 
Into the throne room of the palace at Tsarskoe 
Selo, shortly before noon on a midwinter day, was 
ushered, clad In a full-dress swallow-tail, as the 
occasion demanded, Mr. William Jennings Bryan of 
Nebraska. 

He chatted freely with the Czar of All the Rus- 
sias and did not hesitate to put his host on the 
defensive. The young Romanoff, slender and erect 
with boyish face, light blue eyes, hair brushed back 
over his forehead, a blond mustache and beard, 
found himself in the position of some young medico 
who was being called upon to explain his thera- 
peutics. 

Emperor Nicholas II started out by trying to give 
Mr. Bryan as favorable an impression of Russia as 
possible. He said that 65 per cent of the adult men 
of Russia could read and write and that the number 
was Increasing at the rate of about 3 per cent per 
year. He based his figures on the records of the re- 
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cruits to the army, which represented all conditions 
and sections of the Empire. 

Mr. Bryan received this information with interest 
and gratification, but felt called upon to call the at- 
tention of the Czar to a decree which he had issued 
a year back, promising a measure of self-government 
to the local communities. 

The Czar looked out of the windows at the snow 
which was sparkling on the ground and then replied, 
“Yes, that was issued last February, and the plan is 
now being worked out.” 

Mr. Bryan then followed up his statement with 
some comments on free speech. 

Nicholas II hastened to turn the discussion to the 
proposals which the Emperor had submitted to The 
Hague, asking for the formation of a court of arbi- 
tration. He then went on to speak of the friendly 
relations which had existed between Russia and the 
United States, and said that the attitude of Russia 
with regard to recent Jewish massacres had been 
much misrepresented. He asked Mr. Bryan to carry 
that thought to the American people. 

Having discussed with the Emperor these inci- 
dents and policies of the Romanoff regime, and hav- 
ing called to the Emperor’s attention the fact that 
certain of his promises had not yet been put into 
effect, Mr. Bryan of Lincoln, Nebraska, returned to 
his hotel, where Mrs. Bryan was awaiting him. 

“What did you talk about?” she asked him. 

“Free speech,” The Peerless Leader replied. 

“Free speech to the Czar! sureily not.” 
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“Yes, free speech. I thought he needed to hear 
about it, and he seemed quite interested.” 

The Great Commoner was impressed by the sim- 
plicity and open-mindedness of the Emperor and 
wrote home to the effect that it was Russian official- 
dom rather than the Russian throne which was 
threatening the well-being of the Empire. 

Yet there was another living in this Empire far 
closer in sympathy to The Great Commoner^s point 
of view, and living the type of life which Mr. Bryan 
could understand. This was Count Leo Tolstoy, 
whom The Great Commoner described about the 
time of his visit as “the intellectual giant of Russia, 
the moral Titan of Europe, and the world’s most 
conspicuous exponent of the Doctrine of Love.” 
One hundred and thirty miles south of Moscow Tol- 
stoy was living in quiet retirement upon his estate 
near the village of Yasnaya. 

The circumstances of his life were vastly differ- 
ent in origin from those of Mr. Bryan, yet his con- 
dition at the time, was similar. Both believed pas- 
sionately in the inherent dignity of the common 
man. Both found it necessary to live away from the 
great cities in order to maintain serenity of mind. 
Both believed deeply and religiously in the doctrine 
of love and of nonresistance. 

Tolstoy was seventy-six; Bryan was forty-three. 
The younger man was not as convinced of non- 
resistance and was not so tremendously certain of 
the appeal of the doctrine of love then as he came 
to be later. 
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Yet his surroundings and training pointed him in 
that direction. Nebraska had outgrown the frontier 
stage, that stage when every man carries a gun. It 
had achieved its civilization, its belief in law and 
order, and like other thriving and orderly communi- 
ties it considered that bloodshed was a silly and 
wasteful method of settling disputes. These things 
could all be adjusted if only enough time were al- 
lo-wed. Nietzschelsm, the dream of the coward on 
horseback, had no place among such people, who 
could not understand the feverish adulation of a 
weakling for a giant. Bryan was in no danger of 
being enthralled by the militarism of Europe. Ne- 
braska would take care of that. But nonresistance, 
that was a hard doctrine to swallow for one whose 
life had been spent in crusading. The Peerless 
Leader, accordingly, approached this visit with just 
as many questions on his tongue as he had ready 
in his journey to the Czar of All the Russias. Mr. 
Bryan, of course, knew of Tolstoy’s theory from 
his books, but he wanted to see the man at first 
hand. He wanted to challenge his ideas face to 
face. 

The Count received his visitor at the door. He 
was wearing a grayish blue blouse belted In at the 
waist and skirts reaching nearly to the boot tops. 
His trousers were baggy and stuffed Into his boots. 
He was an Impressive figure about five feet eight 
inches in height with a large head and flowing Rus- 
sian beard coming down in two long gray wedges. 
His forehead was unusually wide and high, and his 
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large blue eyes were set wide apart. His eyebrows 
were heavy, his mouth large and the lips full. 

As this Russian of titanic energy gazed on Mr. 
Bryan he gave his hand a warm clasp, which con- 
veyed a sense of kinship. After showing his visitor 
around the place and taking him for a walk and a 
horseback ride, he settled down to converse with 
the man from Nebraska. Mr. Bryan was ready. 

‘‘Do you draw any line,’’ The Great Commoner 
asked, “between the use of force to avenge an injury 
already received, and the use of force to protect 
yourself from an injury about to be inflicted?” 

“No,” Tolstoy answered, “instead of using vio- 
lence to protect myself, I ought rather to express 
my sorrow that I had done anything that would 
make any one desire to injure me.” 

This was drastic doctrine for The Peerless Leader 
and went further even than the kind of pacifism 
which he had extolled. He was fond of quoting 
Carlyle to the effect that “thought is stronger than 
artillery parks.” He also believed in the doctrine 
of integer vita^ that he who led an upright life 
needed no arms for his defense. But Tolstoy, who 
had spent his life in the midst of court intrigue and 
bloodshed, was well aware that a sentiment so ex- 
alted held true only if one’s fellows were equally 
civilized. His was the belief of complete self- 
abnegation. He held no delusion that either thought 
or integrity would necessarily carry one successfully 
through all dangers. 

Looking out over the vast snows of barren Rus- 
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sian country, Mr, Bryan tried to apply this equally 
stern philosophy to the needs of his own life and 
country. Morally, it fascinated him. He was al- 
ready familiar with Tolstoy’s ideas, it is true, but 
to see the man before him, to hear from his own 
lips this creed of self-immolation was a breathless 
experience. 

How far would Tolstoy go with it? Bryan did 
not propose to let any loophole, any mental reserva- 
tion of the Russian escape notice, if there were any 
reservations. 

“Do you draw a line,” he asked Tolstoy, “be- 
tween the use of force to protect a right, and the 
use of force to create a right?” 

Had not America gone to war with Spain to de- 
fend Cuba ? Might not Cuba’s action be considered 
the defending of a right and America’s aid help to 
create the right? But Tolstoy was consistent and 
inflexible. 

“No,” he answered, “that is the excuse generally 
given for the use of violence. Men insist that they 
are simply defending a right when, in fact, they 
are trying to secure something that they desire and 
to which they are not entitled. The usq of violence 
is not necessary to secure one’s rights; there are 
more effective means.” 

But The Great Commoner was not satisfied. He 
had still another question, with which he thought 
to drive the philosopher to the wall. 

“Do you draw any distinction,” he asked, “be- 
tween the use of force to protect yourself, and the 
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use of force to protect some one under your care — 
a child for instance?” 

But again Tolstoy defended his complete pacifism 
without budging. 

“No,” he replied. “As we do not attain entirely 
to our ideals, we might find it difficult in such a case 
not to resort to the use of force, but it would not 
be justifiable. And, besides, rules cannot be made 
for such exceptional cases. Millions of people have 
been the victims of force and have suffered because 
it has been thought right to employ it, but I am an 
old man and I have never known in all my life a 
single instance in which a child was attacked In such 
a way as it would have been necessary for me to 
use force for Its protection. I prefer to consider 
actual rather than Imaginary cases.” 

There was much more talk at the Tolstoy farm. 
There were. In fact, hours and hours of it. There 
were long walks over the snowy countryside, and 
the philosopher of the Old World found great pleas- 
ure in the flashing-eyed, eager, talkative Commoner 
from across the seas. 

Bryan in turn was won by Tolstoy’s magnetism, 
the dignity of his presence, and the compelling logic 
of his position. The reckless completeness of Tol- 
stoy’s vision gripped The Peerless Leader’s religious 
zeal, though he drew back at its practical applica- 
tions. 

Yet, while never accepting Tolstoy’s theories in 
their completeness, while never willing to carry to 
the last ditch the doctrine of nonresistance, he felt 
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continuously from then on the compulsion of the 
Tolstoy influence. It hovered over him as an inspi- 
ration and a superconscience. It strengthened his 
religious and idealistic convictions, and made him, as 
the years went on, less and less a realist, as the term 
“realist’’ is generally understood. 

The contact between Tolstoy and The Commoner 
did not end with his visit. They continued their 
correspondence and the admonitions of the Russian 
St. Francis were actual as well as implied. In 1907 
he wrote to Mr. Bryan, “I wish with all my heart 
success in your endeavor to destroy the trusts, and 
to help the working people to enjoy the whole fruits 
of their toil, but I think this is not the most im- 
portant thing of your life. The most important 
thing is to know the will of God concerning one’s 
life, to know what He wishes us to do and 
fulfill it. I think that you are doing it and that is 
the thing in which I wish you greatest success.” 

For a time the pacific words and the searching of 
heart recommended by the older man did not have 
a particular bearing on Mr. Bryan’s life. The years 
immediately before him after his European visit 
were too filled with a multitude of conflicts for him 
to give much thought or comment to the problem of 
whether it was right to employ physical force. 

He was to become involved immediately on his 
return in the 1904 campaign. After that came 
1908. Then the sunset of his personal political 
fortunes when he threw over the Wets in the Demo- 
cratic party in a violent and courageous encounter 
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at Grand Island, Nebraska. Yet, if he was not to 
be President, it was ordained that he was to become 
Secretary of State, and when those days came it 
was easy to see that over the hand which wrote the 
Bryan treaties and over the hand which penned the 
early Wilson notes to Germany hovered the hand 
of Tolstoy. 



CHAPTER X 

END OF A CANDIDATE 

I have kept the faith. — W. J. Bryan 

T he Commoner returned to Lincoln no more 
pacified and no more ready to settle down 
than when he had left. In fact the trip had only 
served to stimulate his political interest and show 
him how much there was which might be done before 
the millennium. 

From the Webbs and the Scottish cities he remem- 
bered the lessons in municipal ownership, from the 
Irish Labor party he had an example of never-say-die, 
and from Russia he had the recollection of the peace 
projects of the. Czar and the pacifism of Tolstoy. 

The trip had been profitable in other ways. His 
dispatches regarding his tour had been syndicated 
by the enterprising Mr. Hearst, and had made a 
pretty penny for both the publisher and The Peer- 
less Leader. To be exact, after Mr. Bryan got 
settled back at Fairview and had his syndicate and 
royalty statements, he found that his surplus prop- 
erty of $20,000 several years back had increased to 
something over $100,000. His only extravagance 
was his farm. He was continuing to pay his hired 
men as high as $150 a month. Between the good 
wages, the good nature of the proprietor, and ex- 
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perimentation with high-grade cattle, Fairvlew still 
did not turn in a profit. 

This, however, was the least of The Commoner’s 
concerns. Money came to him readily because of 
his irresistible interest as a public character, and his 
matchless gifts as an orator. He continued to give 
freely to political causes, societies and educational 
purposes which attracted his interest. Since the days 
when he was struggling for a bare existence, his in- 
come had been wholly a subordinate consideration. 
Mrs. Bryan kept track of that end of things, and 
his mind was free for whatever imperative cause 
seized his attention at the moment. 

There were but a few months after his return 
home until the next Democratic Conventio-n. He 
wisely announced that he would not be in the run- 
ning, having been unsuccessful in carrying the stand- 
ard on the two preceding occasions. But he did 
expect to have something to say about the nomina- 
tion of the candidate. Richard Croker, leader of 
Tammany Hall, had written to him after the 1900 
defeat stating the belief that Bryan would never- 
theless some day be President. This was one of the 
few letters that The Commoner received from the 
East after 1900 and, In fact, one of the few com- 
munications which came from any source at that 
time expressing* faith in his political future. He 
always remembered Croker’s thoughtfulness, and he 
expected that the New York delegation would sup- 
port the Bryan policies at the convention, whoever 
the nominee might prove to be. 
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Though The Great Commoner was In partial 
eclipse his Influence was not ignored; and delegation 
after delegation came to Fairview seeking to win 
his favor for their candidate. Among these visitors 
were supporters of William Randolph Hearst who 
had a grievous tale to unfold. It appeared that Mr. 
Hearst, seeking the nomination, had obtained the 
endorsement of the Illinois State Convention in a 
narrowly won victory. The opposition, however, 
had succeeded in naming delegates to the national 
convention who were hostile to the Hearst candi- 
dacy. The Commoner was receptive to the thought 
of acting upon the untoward state of affairs and pro- 
ceeded to Chicago to call upon the publisher. 
Hearst, however, was unwilling to disturb the situa- 
tion by precipitating a further controversy. Per- 
haps, like so many persons both before and after, 
he felt that The Commoner’s day of influence was 
past. At any rate, he held that it would be improper 
for him to criticize the Illinois Convention, even in 
its unfortunate choice of delegates, since the conven- 
tion had at least endorsed him. Bryan was not 
satisfied with this view and carried on the fight to 
have the pro-Hearst delegates seated at St. Louis. 
In this he was successful, but he went no further in 
support of Hearst who had cooled the Bryan ardor 
by the refusal to fight. 

By the time the convention opened at St, Louis 
in June, Bryan had not yet determined where 
he would throw the weight of his influence, and the 
tide of his popularity in fact was at ebb. The 
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Hearst forces were calling him an ingrate for not 
responding to their wishes, and Senator David Ben- 
nett Hill was on the rampage again. He had not 
forgotten how Croker had called him off in 1900 
from his project of trying to insert a gold plank in 
the Democratic platform. He was at present de- 
termined to nominate an old school Democrat and 
to break the power of The Peerless Leader. Bryan 
was in a difficult position because he had not made 
up his mind on a strong man to fill his shoes. When 
he got the floor at the convention, he mentioned 
several names that he considered satisfactory, and 
concluded by seconding the nomination of Senator 
Cockrell, a man relatively obscure in the party circles. 
Mr. Hearst was put into nomination, and seconded by 
Clarence Darrow. 

In the midst of the controversy Bryan was taken 
suddenly ill, and upon calling a physician at his 
hotel he learned that he had an attack of pneumonia 
and must not leave his bed. 

Once Bryan was out of the way the old school 
Democrats had no opposition and were able to nomi- 
nate Judge Alton B. Parker of New York on the 
first ballot by a total of 679 votes out of a thousand 
cast, or twelve more than needed under the two- 
thirds rule. Mr. Hearst had 1 8 1 ballots, including 
all of California, Illinois, Iowa, and several small 
states, with a few scattering votes from states where 
the unit rule did not obtain. 

Elated by this victory, Parker wired the conven- 
tion of his irrevocable support of the gold stand- 
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ard. The original plan had been to tactfully 
omit reference to silver or gold. The delegates 
were debating the wisdom of taking as drastic a 
stand as this when suddenly they were aghast to find 
on the platform the tall and shaking figure of 
William Jennings Bryan. Some one had brought 
the news of what was taking place to his hotel room. 
He had waited for a moment until his nurse and 
doctor were out of the way, had dressed and come 
over to the hotel. 

Riddled with fever, his frame and voice shaking 
with emotion, he turned upon the delegates and cried 
out, ‘‘I have kept the faith.” 

He denounced the faint hearts who were willing 
to turn back the wheels of time for the sake of what 
was erroneously believed to be a fe-w more votes. 
He warned them that the public never rallied to an 
apostate. He dared them to repudiate the; silver 
doctrine and he assured them that he for one would 
never turn back the pages of history and forsake 
the liberalism to which the party had pledged Itself 
in recent years. 

In a moment he had left the hall as quickly as he 
had appeared, but the temper of the convention had 
changed. Many delegates were on their feet yelling 
that the Parker nomination should be rescinded. 
After the hubbub had settled down somewhat, it was 
found that the judge’s telegram had been partially 
garbled in repetition, and that the candidate was 
less uncompromising* than had been at first supposed. 
Cooler heads realized that it would be difficult to 
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explain to the nation the nomination of a candidate 
in the afternoon and the canceling of the ballot in 
the evening. Parker’s nomination stood. 

Pneumonia germs were no more powerful than 
New York Tribune editorials In the attempt to bury 
The Great Commoner. Within a few days he was 
up and around again and back at his editorial desk 
in Lincoln. 

The experiences at St. Louis had left him In a 
grim humor. He was resolved to support the ticket 
and to bide his time. Hitherto he had tempered his 
views, so he thought, and been moderate In his criti- 
cism in order to make haste slowly and not to em- 
barrass the party. 

But from now on he determined to lay aside the 
role of political chief In the more limited sense, and 
to become the reformer, the educator, the physician 
and the prophet of the body politic. Not only did 
he determine upon this course for himself, but as 
usual he had no hesitancy in advising the world what 
it might expect. While Judge Parker was trying to 
lead his party back to the good old days of Grover 
Cleveland, The Peerless Leader opened up the July 
twenty-second issue of The Commoner with the chal- 
lenge headed, ‘‘Democracy Must Move Forward.” 

My selection as standard-bearer of the Democratic party 
in 1896 and again in 1900 [said this editorial] made me the 
nominal leader of that party, and as such I did not feel at 
liberty to engraft new doctrines upon the party creed. I 
contented myself with the defense of those principles and 
policies which were embodied in the platform. Now, that 
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the leadership devolves upon another and I bear only the 
responsibility that each citizen must bear, namely, responsi- 
bility for my opinions, my utterances, and my conduct, I am 
free to undertake a work which until now I have avoided, 
namely, the work of organizing the radical and progressive 
element in the Democratic party. ... I invite the Demo- 
crats, therefore, to consider a plan for the government owner- 
ship and operation of the railroads. 

For a few months, until the presidential campaign 
was over, Bryan remained fairly quiet on these issues 
and put in most of his time campaigning for the 
Democratic ticket, omitting reference to the money 
issue and advising the voters to cast their ballots 
for the party of Thomas Jefferson. When the elec- 
tion returns came in, the warning issued at St, Louis 
proved justified. 

Parker won no states away from the Republican 
columns. Maryland was narrowly Republican In the 
popular vote, but a majority of Democratic electors 
were chosen. He lost from the Democratic side the 
states of Colorado, Idaho, Missouri, Montana and 
Nevada. His vote was 1,500,000 less than Bryan 
had polled In ’96 and even less than Cleveland had 
rolled up In years when the population was con- 
siderably smaller. 

The Great Commoner felt his stand had been vin- 
dicated, and he set forth on his new campaign for 
government ownership of railroads. Week after 
week in The Commoner and on the stump he cited 
the experience of Europe* and the sins of private 
ownership to prove his contention. 
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The issue with him was no idle theory born of 
schoolboy or scholastic zeal. It was an attempt to 
grapple with a menace which was real in his part 
of the country and more sharply realized than in 
eastern sections where there were more sources and 
ramifications of industry and power. The railroads 
permeated the whole economic life of Nebraska and 
neighboring states. If there was a contest in poli- 
tics, underneath it was fundamentally a contest be- 
tween two railroads for domination. The railroads 
went into each small town and chose the ablest at- 
torney to represent them. If another strong per- 
sonality appeared in the community and needed 
to be dealt with, he, too, was retained. The com- 
munities were at the mercy of the railroads because 
they were the only rapid means of communication, 
the contact with the markets of the world. The rail 
lines had come into these different cities upon urgent 
petition. True, they might have come there any- 
how, and also true that the towns were important 
to the road. But the railroads, concentrated in man- 
agement, were able to capitalize their favorable po- 
sitions. 

They were ever present in the state legislatures. 
There, issues were fought out between different 
groups with the hands of different railroads pulling 
the strings. Legislators were bought and paid for 
in quantity lots. The initiative was not all on one 
side. Local politicians learned the game and many 
who had not been paid introduced bills which might 
be uncomfortable* unless the introducer were prop- 
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erly recognized and adequately persuaded to forget 
the matter. 

While the wrongs and the responsibilities for the 
condition were widely distributed, the fact remained 
that the railroad companies had these communities 
by the throat. Mr. Bryan realized that his pro- 
posals were dliScult, but to his mind they were by 
no means impractical. He regarded government 
ownership of railroads as preferable to, and no less 
practical than, railroad ownership of governments. 

There remained two or three years, however, 
until the next presidential campaign. He knew that 
the public can get tired of having too much of one 
man, and again the simple pleasures of Lincoln, so 
ideal to* contemplate, began nevertheless to pall. He 
planned for a world-wide trip and this time started 
from San Francisco, visiting the Orient. His initial 
visit was to Japan, a trip which proved useful to 
him later when he became Secretary af State. ' Again 
on this journey as on his European trip, he was 
received with official honors wherever he went. 

Social life in Japan proved difficult for The Great 
Commoner who by this time had developed con- 
siderable girth as well as height. He was about as 
large as the average Japanese house, and was re- 
garded as a curiosity not only because of his national 
fame but also because of his magnificent and tre- 
mendous physique. It became virtually a neighbor- 
hood holiday whenever he took a bath, and this event 
was attended by many spectators at a respectful 
distance watching behind screens, until the visitors 
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From **WoTld*s Work'* 


By ig02 a fdw railroad systems had already obtained con- 
trol of most of the trunk line mileage of the country. This 
chart indicates the situation which Mr, Bryan thought should 
be handled through government ownership, 

were advised that such observation was not an 
American custom and was disquieting to even so 
public a man as Mr. Bryan. 

He also encountered difficulties on being received 
by the Emperor. Custom demanded that the caller 
at the throne room, follow a specific procedure. 
Mr. Bryan arrived to find the little Emperor ready 
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to receive him. He was directed to bow, then ad- 
vance halfway to His Majesty, bow again, thet 
proceed and bow yet a third time as he took the 
extended hand of royalty. The bowing from the 
waist was none too easy for The Great Commoner, 
though he always kept himself in fair condition when 
at home by felling trees. The most difficult aspect 
of the meeting was the requirement that conversa- 
tion must consist only of answers to questions asked 
by His Majesty. Bryan had chatted with Emperor 
Nicholas, but the Mikado was courteously formal 
and no opportunity was offered for the discussion of 
free silver, labor conditions, or the other matters of 
state. 

Bryan, however, called assiduously on leaders of 
all classes in the country and obtained, as usual, vast 
quantities of information concerning the land which 
he was visiting. The Japanese boy whom, he had 
educated had spread his fame In advance and The 
Great Commoner was beset with petitions by other 
boys also eager for an education In America. One 
young man, realizing that The Peerless Leader was 
an important person In his own country, and not 
wishing to omit any title, addressed a communica- 
tion to him as “My Lord, Your Grace, the Duke.” 

Bryan visited the father of his Japanese protege, 
who was engaged in the occupation of farming. 
Even these Intimate visits were difficult because of 
the local custom of taking off one’s shoes when going 
Indoors. It was permissible to wear a particular 
type of house slipper. This did not help Mr. Bryan 
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'During Bryan s igo6 trip abroad his friends hoped that 
he might forget government ownershipj since they felt he 
could carry the country in the coming election on the basis 
of his personal popularity j if he did not scare the populace 
with^lstrange doctrines. 


much because no Japanese footgear could be found 
approaching his size. For a time he paid calls in 
his stocking feet, but he caught cold as a result of 
this and finally compromised by purchasing the 
largest pair of Japanese felt slippers which he could 
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find and cutting away the toes. He thus appeared 
at state and other functions with the sole of the 
slipper under his instep, but with the large sock- 
covered Bryan toes sticking out in front. 

The visit to Japan was an opportune gesture of 
good will, and was so regarded. The Russo-Japa- 
nese Peace Treaty had recently been signed in 
America and Admiral Togo had just come back to 
Japan after attending the Peace Conference which 
had been so favorable to his country. Mr. Bryan 
was invited to the official reception and dinner to the 
Admiral upon his return. He reached Tokyo the 
morning of the reception and sought for transporta- 
tion to take him to Uyeno Park, the place where 
the event was to be held. He made his wants known 
to a Japanese interpreter who secured a ricksha man 
for him. As Mr. Bryan squeezed his bulk into the 
flimsy vehicle, the man grabbed up the shafts and 
started on his journey. Soon Bryan saw that to his 
horror he was in the midst of a parade. Admiral 
Togo had arrived on the same train and was being 
escorted to the reception. 

The Great Commoner gesticulated to the man, 
trying to indicate that he was to be taken out of 
the parade, but his gestures were simply under- 
stood to mean more speed. The ricksha man raced 
forward and got nearer to the front in the proces- 
sion. Mr. Bryan redoubled his sign language, but 
again with the same result. 

By this time The Great Commoner was acutely 
embarrassed because he was riding in the midst of 
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the officials of state shortly behind the Admiral’s 
conveyance. He made one last attempt to make his 
transporter understand, and the man with a gallant 
burst of speed carried the ricksha to the front of the 
procession where for the several miles between mil- 
lions of cheering natives rode The Peerless Leader 
from Nebraska, followed by the Admiral of the 
Japanese Navy! 

As he reached the park he was relieved to find 
certain of the city council who understood English, 
and he was able to make abject apologies and ex- 
planations which were smilingly received. 

In the evening he attended a banquet given to 
the Admiral, and once again an embarrassing situa- 
tion arose. All present had paid tribute to the 
Japanese naval leader. The time came to drink a 
toast. Those present lifted their champagne glasses, 
but there was a gasp of alarm as Mr. Bryan was 
seen to raise a glass of water. Some one grasped 
his arm and whispered hastily that such a toast 
would be considered as an insult. 

The Great Commoner was equal to the delicate 
situation. 

“You won your victories on water,” he said, turn- 
ing to the Admiral, “and I drink to your health In 
water; whenever you win any victories on cham- 
pagne I shall drink your health In champagne.” 

At Japan, as on his previous trip, he was writing 
home about the existing conditions. In one dispatch 
he reported, “In some reforms Japan has moved 
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more rapidly than the United States. . . . The 
Japanese Government also owns and operates a part 
of the railroad system. ... I traveled on both the 
government and private lines and could not see that 
they differed materially so far as eiEciency was con- 
cerned.^’ 

At the Philippines he was greeted with great ac- 
claim. The colonial sympathizers wanted to justify 
their position and those seeking independence were 
eager for a sight of the man who had espoused their 
cause. The American colony at Manila gave a vast 
reception for him at the Elk’s Club. In the midst 
of this there was a great stir and Emilio Aguinaldo 
came forward to greet The Peerless Leader. The 
conversation of the two men dealt with friendly 
formalities while the audience and the reporters 
waited with eager ears. But Mr. Bryan was un- 
willing to embarrass his own government and to 
bring false hope to the Filipinos when he was not 
in a position of authority. 

In his visit to the southern part of these Islands 
his enthusiasm for the native was somewhat modi- 
fied if not dampened. He was invited to call upon 
Datu Piang, a leader of the region, and had an 
opportunity to see a district leader, Philippine style. 
Datu held court on a barge manned by forty oars- 
men. He greeted the arriving Commoner with a 
salute of more than fifty guns. To emphasize his 
appreciation of the visitor he had the barge brought 
to shore, and as he sat in state he smoked a cigar 
and was flanked on either side by a brown-skinned 
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native bearing an open umbrella of red silk trimmed 
with wide yellow fringe. He did not appear to be 
especially oppressed. 

While The Great Commoner did not feel free to 
make any commitments, he wrote home, “What is 
needed is an immediate declaration of the nation’s 
purpose to recognize the independence of the Fili- 
pinos when a suitable government is accomplished.” 

His trip continued on through the Orient and 
around to Central Europe, and finally to England, 
His reception in the British Isles was as friendly as 
before. The British press admired and marveled 
at his tremendous vitality. One paper commented, 
“His energy is expended in doing things, not 
romping.” 

Meanwhile another presidential campaign was 
coming due in the states. Parkerism had been de- 
feated so disastrously that none of the eastern 
Democrats were looked upon as possibilities. News 
services had been carrying dispatches from day to 
day of the honors paid to The Great Commoner in 
all the capitals of the world. Both the Republican 
and Democratic newspapers were picturing him as 
the logical candidate for Democracy. The brewers, 
who were strong supporters of the Democratic war 
chest, were alarmed at The Peerless Leader’s toast 
to Admiral Togo. Bryan was known to be a tee- 
totaler but this rejoinder had been heralded around 
the world and served to- emphasize to them that he 
could not be counted upon to fight their battles and 
might at any time be a danger. 
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In spite of these considerations there was no 
other likely candidate in sight. 

As Mr. Bryan was seated in a hotel in London, 
it was announced that there was a caller to see him 
by the name of Mr. Hayne Davis. The Com- 
mo-ner’s face lighted with pleasure. Davis had been 
a loyal friend for many years. A native of North 
Carolina, he had been on the Democratic State 
Committee and had later practiced law in Tennes- 
see and in New York. Mr. Davis, in 1904, had been 
the press representative of the Interparliamentary 
Union and had advocated a union of nations applying 
the idea of the United States to the world at large. 

Mr. Davis did not lose much time in stating his 
message. He pointed out to Mr. Bryan the politi- 
cal situation in the United States, but urged that 
Roosevelt would not be running again and Taft, the 
heir-apparent, was a conservative. Bryan, the 
Democrats thought, could sweep the country by 
storm. 

But Davis urged The Great Commoner to temper 
his radicalism. Especially government ownership 
of railroads. He pointed out that the people did 
not understand it and that it would serve only to 
galvanize the opposition. 

Mr. Bryan heard these words with disappoint- 
ment. He had been planning upon government 
ownership as the next great project which he would 
bring before the people, but he knew that Davis was 
sincere, astute and honest to the core. He realized 
that the proposal was made in good faith and pos- 
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COMMENT 

Jo WiluamJ. Bryan— . . 

As we pen these words you arc dancing over the billowy 
waves under the protection of the German flag, on your way 
to hoine» sweet home. Pr^ntly yon will be borne majestically 
into the most impressive of harbors, and remain at anchor 
long enough to expki“ to the customs ofiieer why you found 
it. necessary to 'purchase a suit of clothes manufactured by 
the pauper labor of- Europe. Then you will go on deck, and 
the brass will crash and the trumpets bray along with a 
varied collection of statesmen eager to be kodaked while grasp- 
ing your large, glad hand. It will be a grand reception. Evai 
now the clans are gathering from Nebraska to Maine. A 
pity it is that bickerings and jealousies are but too apparent 
in many councils, hut all are pardonable as springing from a 
laudable purpose. It is the highest ambition of each tod every 
member of the multitude, from Jetthison M. Levy up and 
down, to let you know how fully he appreciates your great- 
ness, and to let the public know howgraciously and fraternal- 
ly you recognize his appreciation. When some years ago 
ULYSsffi S. Grant landcxl in' San Francisco after paaring 
around the world, he was It. But you arc more than It; you 
itre They. You arc not only the ori^nal, undiluted, and un- 
compromising radical of old, as you yourself have said, hut, 
ly the grace of Tubhx^b Rwbdelt, you arc contaat 
the iKTsmiification of consc'rvatism. For the first time dii^ 
iijg pIulDcraey joins with ^'rag-tag and bob-tail in doing 
reverence to one wlio was described not long ago as a states 
man who never n!:tdc~ a statute, a kwyer who never tried a 
'ca^, a soldier who never tought aTbattlc, and g fJfmer who 
never tum<Ni a.furrow, WiHe and deep, however, is the heli^ 
now in the hearts of your countiymcn that all you lacked 
was the opimrtuuity, and that the of realization of 
prions possibilities is rapidly approaching. 


The underscored lines in the editorial 
indicate the type of opposition which 
Bryan faced. The legislative record and 
his abilities as a lawyer were matters of 
established record* 
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sibly in good judgment. He promised that he would 
see what he could do. 

A super-DemocratIc ovation met him as he came 
up the bay to the Statue of Liberty. Tugboats blew 
their” whistles and an official reception boat came 
down to the entrance of the harbor, loaded with the 
leaders of Democracy, the officials of the state, and 
his closest friends from Lincoln. 

He w^as scheduled to speak at Madison Square 
Garden the following night. It turned out to be 
typical Democratic weather — roasting, sweltering, 
hot, with not a breath of air stirring. 

Before the meeting Mrs. Bryan turned to him 
and said that she hoped he was not going to read 
his speech. 

He said that he felt that he ougm to do -so as he 
did not wish anything he said to be misrepresented. 

She pointed out that he would probably be mis- 
represented anyway and she begged him not to read 
his paper. She said that he never won his audience 
when he did so and that he would lose all the pos- 
sibilities of this opportunity to at last win New York 
to his support. 

But as in the case of his Madison Square talk in 
’96 he again disregarded Mrs. Bryan’s advice and 
for paragraph upon paragraph and page upon page 
he read his manuscript. 

The effect was disastrous. The audience stirred 
restlessly and many went out. It is true that ^he 
had the press of the country in mind rather than 
the immediate audience. But the day was not saved 
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there either. He had borne In mind the request of 
Hayne Davis as far as he could, and had burled his 
views away down In his speech, but he could not 
bring himself to be entirely quiet on the Issue which 
was burning within him. Reading quietly and with- 
out emphasis he came to these paragraphs : 



From Detroit 


The two prior defeats^ ztfere dmong the main obstacles to 
success in igo8. 

‘‘I have already reached the conclusion that the 
railroads partake so jnuch of the nature of a monop- 
oly that they must ultimately become public prop- 
erty. ... I do not know* that the country is ready 
for this change. ... I prefer to see only the trunk 
lines operated 1)y the Federal Government, and the 
local lines by the several state governments. Some 
have opposed this dual ownership as unpracticable, 
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but investigation in Europe has convmced me that it 
is highly practical. . . . As to the right of govern- 
ments, federal and ^tate, to own and operate rail- 
roads, there can be no doubt.” 

The next morning the headlines screamed : “Bryan 
Out for Government Ownership !” 

The edge had gone from eastern enthusiasm. 
Bryan, at the next convention, was nominated by 
acclamation, but the sureness of Victory had dis- 
appeared. The rank and file were not happy, not 
knowing into what wilderness their Moses might 
lead them next. The Great Commoner was not dis- 
mayed, He had thrown aside the advice of caution 
and political wisdom, but he was storming the coun- 
try in a cause in which he believed heart and soul. 
Whatever the result, he had kept the faith. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE BATTLE OF GRAND ISLAND 

I do perceive here a divided duty. 

— Othello 

AS Bryan sat "in the reception room at Fairview 
JlIL listening to the election ‘returns, he laughed 
and chatted with the reporters, more indifferent in 
manner to the outcome of the contest than any others 
present. If he won, the people had at last recog- 
nized what he stood for. If he had not won, it was 
just one more engagement in his career. There was 
no longer the eager excitement of youth which felt 
that all of a lifetime hung upon the Result. 

Ever since 1904, when he had declared himself the 
moral leader of his party, regardless of conse- 
quences, he had put aside the equation of personal 
victory. If he had become more middle-aged, less 
flashing and more self-assured (if that were pos- 
sible), he also had a greater kindliness, a greater 
sense of proportion and a more benign attitude 
toward the scene before him. 

The geniality of the candidate who had taken on 
weight with the years, and lost hair, made him ap- 
pear like some great happy field god, at home in his 
own country whether or not accepted by the majority 
of the nation. As he sat in the Fairyiew reception 
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room, surrounded by lacquered Japanese cabinets, 
under the oil paintings of Jackson and Jefferson, 
resting his heels on the pelt of a lion, he was slightly 
irritating to the temper of a Chicago newspaper 
man .who complained that the telegraph service pro- 
vided at Fairvlew was entirely Inadequate. 

Mr. Bryan smiled and continued to converse with 
his guests. He had reason to smile for the Lord 
had prospered him, as the overfurnished reception 
room of Fairvlew bore witness. It was the custom 
of the times to h,ave plenty objects of art in one’s 
drawing-room, and the Fairvlew interior indicated 
that the Bryans had traveled far and had done* well. 

The Chicago reporter repeated his complaint that 
the telegraph facilities In Fairvlew were not satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Bryan discussed the change in the times since 
the early days of his campaigning, the development 
of the West and the tremendous growth of the trusts 
which, together with the power of the* railroads were 
leading to an ever increasing concentration of 
wealth. He pointed out that whatever the present 
situation, it was clear that there would need to be 
many improvements in the machinery whereby the 
people protected their rights before Democracy was 
fully realized. He discussed these issues in a quiet, 
friendly way as* much to kill time as anything 
else, passing out coffee and sandwiches to the re- 
porters, knowing that they had no ears at present 
for political principles, wishing only to get the elec- 
tion returns and add a note of local color. 
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From Newark Evening News** 


The Tammany support of Bryan at the igo8 Convention 
had been a mixed blessing. It was actively used against him 
in the eastern opposition papers-. 

For the third time, the Chicago reporter objected 
to the lack of telegraph facilities at Fairview. 

Mr. Bryan had built a little telegraph of&ce at one 
corner of the field in front of the house, in order 
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to save the reporters the inconvenience of rushing 
back and forth between his estate and the town, 
which was three miles away. The Chicago news- 
man, however, felt that this was not a large enough 
station and better accommodation should be pro- 
vided. 

“I am sorry that you are not satisfied,” The Peer- 
less Leader said, at last recognizing the complaint 
of the young man ; “perhaps after I have run two or 
three more times for the presidency, we shall be able 
to do better.” 

Returns were not favorable. Bryan picked up 
the states which had been lost by Parker, including 
Colorado, Nebraska and Nevada. He also won the 
new state of Oklahoma. His vote was 6,409,000 
compared with the 5,084,000 of Parker. He polled 
nearly 100,000 more than in 1900, but not quite 
as many votes as In ’96. His numerical losses were 
heaviest in the southern states which he carried as 
in previous years. The vote on both sides in 1908 
was much lighter than in ’96, due to the comparative 
apathy with respect to the election. In Alabama, 
for example, the vote in ’96 had been 131,000 for 
Bryan to 54,000 for McKinley. In 1908, it was 

74.000 for Bryan to 25,000 for Taft. 

In Maryland, as in 1904, a majority of Democratic 
electors were chosen, though he lost by the slight 
difference of 605 votes in the popular total, in which 

232.000 ballots were cast. As the popular vote is 
recorded by taking the highest vote cast for any 
elector, the personal popularity of one elector may 
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From Florida **Times Union** 


The old Populist party wHich had supported Bryan in 
i8g6 put its own ticket into the field in igo8. Tom Watson j 
the leader of Populism^ had not welcomed the rise of ^^the 
light in the west/' While the igo8 campaign was the 
dying gasp of the Populists, it served to take some votes 
away from Bryan in closely contested states, 

at times give a misleading picture. In Missouri, 
he lost by a few more than .600 votes difference out 
of nearly 700,000 ballots. He was nowhere near as 
close to winning the nation as he had been in ’96. 

His self-election as the Cassandra of his party 
announced after the 1904 affair had made many 
elements wary of him and they had conspired to 
bring about his defeat. The organization had been 
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with him earlier because he carried them along to 
local successes, even If not getting elected himself, 
but any man who felt that he was Independent of 
political considerations was not too good a fellow 
with whom to do business. 

The brewing interests were strongly against him 
and undoubtedly helped to keep him from winning 
the state of Missouri which he had carried by large 
majorities In ’96 and 1900. Bryan also believed 
that they had worked against him in all the larger 
cities and were primarily responsible for his defeat 
for the third time. 

Prohibition had been an embarrassing Issue for 
him throughout his political career. He had side- 
stepped it In his early days believing that there were 
more vital issues and knowing that he would have 
been put out of business early in the game if he had 
advocated It as a young man. He had stayed away 
from the question for nearly twenty years and he 
had been repaid by the Wets by an attitude of dis- 
trust and with lack of support. The dry sentiment 
was growing apace throughout the South and Middle 
West. Prohibition had become state-wide in many 
states and all over the country county option, namely, 
the opportunity for an entire county to decide 
whether it would be wet or dry, was a usual thing. 
Not so in Nebraska. There the option was decided 
in each town. The result was that any village might 
be dry, but saloons could be established at the vil- 
lage line and the purpose of the law defeated even 
for the local unit. 
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THI COMPLETE OCTFIT IM DVPLIOAIE. 

Taft— Btamed if be hasn’t a. brother Charlx*, t<v>. AVHl. thia i» n., rar«» «» any fKla... 

From Minneapolis ^‘Journal’* 


Taft had a brother Charlie who was a millionaire. This 
was supposed to he a political liability. 

Bryan did not make his decision immediately, but 
as he mulled over the political scene, he realized 
that the prohibition wave was coming, that he could 
help to bring it about, and that all the tradition of 
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his family and his people demanded that he get into 
the fight. He knew that it would make him per- 
sonally forever politically ineligible. He also knew 
that he was the most likely leader to take hold of 
this movement if any one were going to. If he did 
not take a stand, what less powerful person in the 
party could be expected to do so? The brewers 
had thought that he was a dangerous man for their 
cause. Very well. No gauge of battle lay on the 
ground indefinitely before his eyes. 

He did not have many months to wait before the 
opportunity presented itself for him to declare his 
stand. The State Democratic Convention was to 
meet at Grand Island, Nebraska, on July 26, 1910. 
The issue of prohibition was certain to come up. 
Governor Shallenberger, a Democrat, had signed 
the Daylight Saloon Law which required all saloons 
to close at 8.00 P.M. Many of the faithful were 
enraged at Shallenberger’s stand and might have 
quietly transferred their allegiance to Republicanism, 
but the Republicans had gone one degree worse. 
They had come out with the endorsement of county 
option. If the Democrats should come out for 
county option, that would mean a Nebraska united 
in progress toward a dry condition. But that was 
not likely to happen as those familiar., with Nebraska 
history knew. 

The wet issue had been a turbulent one from terri- 
torial days. From 1854 to 1858 Nebraska had only 
the Democratic political organization. It was com- 
posed mainly of native-born Americans from New 
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England, New York and the Middle West. It 
passed a prohibition law as early as 1855. By 1858 
the young Republican party was organized in the 
territory, made up to a large extent of German set- 
tlers who were with the Republicans on the slavery 
issue. To win them more securely, the Republican 
leaders declared against prohibition and repealed 
the law in 1859. 

By 1874, the subject had become an issue again. 
Republican Yankees came from New England with 
strong convictions on the dry issue. A wave of 
Christian evangelism swept the country, and espe- 
cially the West, giving impetus to the dry cause. 
The Republicans who had gained in numbers and 
for many years had had a majority, found them- 
selves compelled to recognize the prohibition senti- 
ment. In 1889, a strong Republican legislature 
brought in the question of constitutional prohibition. 
All the Democrats in the legislature except two 
voted against It and there were enough Republicans 
opposed to result in the loss of the measure. The 
Democratic party kept outbidding the Republican 
party for the support of the Wet element, with the 
result that it attracted a large part of the German, 
Bohemian, Irish and Polish vote. The leadership 
of the party before 1890 was distinctly wet, and the 
attitude of the Democratic press was pro-liquor. 

When Mr. Bryan ran for Congress in 1890^ the 
main issue in the contest for the state offices was 
prohibition. The young candidate tried to leave the 
subject severely alone. The Omaha World^Herald, 
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which was supporting him, said, ‘‘He [Mr. Bryan] 
never fails to announce that he is against prohibi- 
tion.” This was putting It rather strongly. He 
never failed to admit that that was his political stand 
and the stand of his party whenever a demand was 
made upon him to state a position. He accepted the 
traditional attitude of the Democrats of the time 
against “sumptuary legislation,” though he stated 
that personally he was a teetotaler. 

An embarrassing incident arose during this cam- 
paign at the Bar Association banquet, held in Lin- 
coln. Mr. Bryan, though a newcomer to the city, 
objected to the use of liquor at the event. 

This gave the Republicans a great opening. They 
charged him with being a pi*ohIbItionIst and then 
waited to see whether he would repudiate his party 
or abandon his principles. 

The young Commoner answered in his next public 
speech: “The use of wine at the Lincoln banquet 
was abandoned for two reasons. First: Some of 
the expected guests were known to have a weakness 
for the flowing bowl which would result in their in- 
toxication. Second : It was a question of having the 
banquet without wine or without women. Many 
of the guests at that banquet could do without wine, 
but none of them could do without the refining in- 
fluence of woman, so wine was abandoned and 
woman triumphed. If this be treason, make the 
most of it.” 

Rivers and floods had rolled under the bridge 
since the days when William Jennings Bryan was an 
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obscure Congressional candidate. For twenty years, 
in fact, he had been the dominant political figure in 
his state and for fourteen years the chief power in 
his party both in the state and in the nation. As he 
set forth for Grand Island, he realized what it 
would mean if he should not succeed in the drastic 
step to which he was trying to convert his party. 
It was hard to turn aside the possibility that some 
time again he might be wanted as the nominee for 
the presidency, though that issue was pretty well 
settled. But it was harder still to relax his grasp 
on the control of state affairs which had been his for 
so long. Bryan might be defeated in the nation, 
and he had once failed to carry Nebraska in a presi- 
dential campaign, but the whole world knew that in 
Nebraska he was first citizen. It was pleasant at 
the fifty-year mark to look forward to a life of 
arranging affairs, or being a kingmaker, even if one 
were not seeking office one’s self. It was hard to 
go against friends who had campaigned with him 
through a lifetime, but his party was wrong and if 
he did not correct it it would sink into a twilight of 
defeat. Norris and similar oncoming radicals in the 
Republican camp would gain the leadership and es- 
tablish themselves as the real representatives of 
the people. 

Bryan’s views were well known before the con- 
vention opened- There was consternation and anger 
among many of ‘‘the boys” who felt that this last 
attempt to take nourishment away from them was 
just a little too thick. Bryan’s repeated attacks on 
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big business had resulted in the Republicans getting 
most of the supplies of the larder, but as long as 
Democracy remained safe in the arms of Bacchus, 
“the boys” knew whence their bread and butter and 
spiritits frumenti were coming. They did not pro- 
pose to stand for county option, but they were 
divided on the policy which they should take in 
handling the situation and in dealing with The Great 
Commoner’s prestige and oratorical power. Mayor 
Dahlman, of Omaha, was present, ready to demand 
a plank seeking definite opposition to county op- 
tion. Governor Shallenberger took the stand that if 
a county option bill should be passed, he would not 
veto it. R. L. Metcalf, a lifelong friend of Mr. 
Bryan, and for many years editor of The Com- 
moner, wanted to introduce a compromise platform. 

The convention met on a typical Democratic day 
under a roasting sun In a huge khaki tent. Mr. 
Bryan walked in with the Lancaster County delega- 
tion and was greeted by mingled cheers and catcalls. 
Several of the leaders conspicuously stayed away 
from his delegation. Congressman G. M. Hitch- 
cock, later a senator, made the first hostile move 
by offering a resolution to prohibit the introducing 
of platform planks with accompanying speeches un- 
less submitted as a section of the majority or minor- 
ity report of the Committee on Resolutions. The 
effect of this was that Bryan would not be permitted 
to speak to his subject at all until time for the com- 
mittee reports. The Great Commoner was on his 
feet instantly trying to introduce a modifying amend- 
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ment. The chairman ordered a roll call on the 
amendment and Bryan lost by 465 to 394. A wave 
of cheers greeted the defeat of the man who had 
led them for twenty years. 

The dominant forces introduced their plank 
against county option. Shallenberger introduced his 
less committal position. The Bryan plank was pre- 
sented reading, “We favor county option as the 
best method of dealing with the liquor question.” 

Evening had come by the time The Great Com- 
moner had an opportunity to reach the platform with 
his minority report. His followers tried to make up 
for the slights of the day by a demonstration in his 
behalf. He waved them to quietness and started 
with conciliatory words saying that he did not come 
to his present action by any desire to disturb party 
harmony nor to take the role of a dictator. 

“It is already being heralded abroad,” he said, 
“that I am to be turned down at home, and that fact 
is to be used as a taunt whenever I go up and down 
the country.” 

He stated that he had no apology for his con- 
duct and attitude toward the brewers. If he had 
any to make, it would be to the fathers and mothers 
of the state for remaining silent so long. 

He notified his hearers that he proposed to ap- 
peal to the Democrats of the state. He reminded 
them that delegates to conventions were made up 
of representatives chosen by sparsely attended 
county gatherings. 

“County option is not only expedient,” he said, 
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“but it is right. This is a moral question. There is 
but one side to a moral question. Which do you 
take?” 

In closing he made an appeal to those who had 
worked with him for so long. He said he would 
never sound a retreat, and if the standard were to 
be given over to the enemy, let it be put in other 
hands. Early the following morning there was a 
roll call on the Bryan plank. It was lost by a vote 
of 647 to 198. 

Dahlman’s opposition plank was also lost and 
Governor Shallenberger’s position was supported by 
popular acclaim. 

Both candidates set forth on a state-wide struggle 
to secure the nomination for governorship in the 
party primary. The number of votes cast in this 
event were more than 20,000 greater than in the 
primaries two years prior. It was charged that the 
Republicans in order to put the Democrats into a 
thoroughly Wet position voted for Dahlman in the 
Democratic event. At any rate, Dahlman led Shal- 
lenberger in the primary by 71 votes. 

All seemed to be going well for the victor until 
Friday before the election. On that day, there ap- 
peared a brief announcement by Mr. Bryan in the 
Lincoln newspapers which stated that he had hired 
the local auditorium and would address the people 
of Lincoln on Monday evening, dealing with politi- 
cal subjects. Long before the hour for speaking to 
begin, the crowds were flocking toward the audi- 
torium. By eight o’clock the hall was filled. Hun- 
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dreds stood in the back of the building unable to 
gain an entrance. Listeners hung in the wings of 
the stage and overflowed on to the stage, leaving 
only room for the speaker. There was no chairman. 
Mr. Bryan appeared alone in the center of the plat- 
form. 

Hundreds of Republicans as well as Democrats 
had come to hear him. Mr. Bryan, with a glint of 
humor in his eyes, took occasion to lecture his audi- 
ence on sound Democratic doctrines and the short- 
comings of the Republicans. If the latter were 
going to come to his affair, he was not going to lose 
the opportunity to shed a little enlightenment. 

This meeting was unimportant on the surface, and 
yet it was the culmination of years of struggle. For 
more than a century, the Prohibitionists had cam- 
paigned in America. Long before the formation of 
the Anti-Saloon League, women’s clubs and organi- 
zations, church societies, both Protestant and Catho- 
lic, had campaigned for the cause. The Great Com- 
moner himself never claimed the credit for results 
which years of campaigning, endurance of ridicule, 
and self-sacrifice by thousands of citizens had 
brought into being. But with the addition of The 
Peerless Leader to the ranks of those who were 
bringing the movement to a head, the beginning of 
its accomplishment was near. 

At this meeting in Lincoln, on October 31, 1910, 
The Great Commoner launched his nation-wide cam- 
paign against the liquor movement. Here, he for 
the first time came out vehemently and whole- 
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From Nebraska ^^Sfate Journal* 


The beginning of Mr. Bryan s campaign on 
county option which led him ultimately to the 
support of national prohibition. Note the omi-' 
nous first sentence in the story. 

heartedly for the prohibition cause, and the fight 
was on. 

“The liquor business is on the defensive,’’ he de- 
clared to the audience in the Lincoln auditorium; 
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‘‘its representatives are for the most part lawless 
themselves and in league with lawlessness. They are 
in partnership with the gambling hell and the 
brothel. They are the most corrupt and corrupting 
influence in politics, and I shall not by voice or vote 
aid them in establishing a Reign of Terror In this 
state. Even before the election, they are Impudently 
attempting to question the Democracy of every mem- 
ber of the party who refuses to allow them to censor 
his speeches. They will. If successful in this cam- 
paign, insist on controlling the party.” 

But what was Mr. Bryan going to do about his 
own party and the candidate for governor, who was 
an avowed Wet? The Peerless Leader met that 
issue with the same devastating frankness that he 
had exhibited in other battles. He stated that he 
would vote for the various Democratic candidates 
excepting the governor. On that he said : 

“I shall neither speak for Mr. Dahlman nor vote 
for him. I hope to see him defeated by a majority 
so overwhelming as to warn the brewers, distillers 
and liquor dealers to retire from Nebraska politics 
and allow the people to act upon the liquor ques- 
tion as they do upon other questions. 

“But whether Mr. Dahlman Is elected or de- 
feated I shall continue my protest against the domi- 
nation of our party by the liquor interests. I shall 
contribute whatever assistance I can to the effort 
which will be made to put an end to the spree upon 
which our party seems to have embarked. I am not 
willing that the party shall die of delirium tremens. 
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An appeal will be made from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober, and I am confident that the appeal will be 
successful, that the party will rise again to the high 
plane upon which it has conducted its campaigns in 
this state for nearly two decades and appeal once 
more to the conscience and moral sense of the 
people.” 

Dahlman was defeated in the election by close to 
20,000 votes, while most of the other Democratic 
candidates were elected. 

On January i6, 1920, the Eighteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution w^ent into effect. The Great 
Commoner was the chief speaker at the celebra- 
tion ceremonies at Washington, taking for his text, 
“They are dead which sought the young child’s life.” 



CHAPTER XII 

THE COCKED HAT 

Don’t inquire about how the fight is going to 
go — make it go the right way, if you can. 

— W. J. Bryan to Champ Clark 

AS the thunderings of The Great Commoner re- 
jlIl verberated year after year across the rolling 
plains of Nebraska and over the poverty-stricken 
brown and white cotton patches of the South, the 
echoes began to be heard in the corridors of the 
intelligentsia. 

How much Bryan had to do with the muckraking 
period of 1908-1912, and how much America’s criti- 
cism of the industrial age arose from a general sense 
of being thwarted on the part of the common man, 
one can hardly determine. 

Certain it Is that The Peerless Leader for at least 
twelve years was the most dramatic and the most 
vocal forerunner of this movement. Roosevelt in 
the Republican camp had also taken up the cry of 
‘‘trust-busting,” but Roosevelt’s ancestry, education, 
family connections and Independent income tem- 
pered his attacks on big business and for a time left 
Bryan as the only undisputed, authentic commoner. 

Yet the spirit of revolt was finding a voice in lan- 
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guage which was more In keeping with modern times, 
in criticisms which were more specific, better ordered 
and more acute than the outcries from Fairview. 

Edward Aylsworth Ross had written that singu- 
larly penetrating book Sin afid Society^ a volume 
bound in scarlet and purchased by many a college 
sophomore under the impression that he was buying 
an American Boccaccio. But it was also read by 
virtually every college student before his graduation. 
Walter Rauschenbusch had published Christianity 
and the Social Crisis, which went much further than 
Mr. Bryan both in denunciation of the established 
order and in means suggested for its remedy. By 
1911 and 1912 Ray Stannard Baker was exposing 
the sugar trust, writing In the American Magazine. 
Charles Edward Russell in Hearsfs Magazine was 
pillorying business in his articles “Mysterious Oc- 
topus,’’ after he had been doing two years of this 
sort of thing In Hampton^ s Magazine. George 
Creel in C oilier^ s was telling its readers about “Den- 
ver’s Uprising Against Misrule.” Lincoln Steffens 
was hammering away in Everybody's against “The 
Sovereign Political Power of Organized Business.” 

The vocabulary of the world had changed since 
1896. The words “plutocrat and anarchist” had 
been revised to “conservative and progressive.” 

The intelligentsia were using the language of the 
day and to some degree they had the votes. The 
Peerless Leader himself felt Instinctively that in a 
sense the world was slipping away from him, not his 
special world of the small town perhaps, but his 
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complete grasp of the forces and the language of 
protest. He realized that he was not the logical 
candidate to carry the Democratic standard in 1912. 
He had, as has been noted, virtually thrown away 
this possibility when he came out for national pro- 
hibition. He was also an unlikely candidate because 
he had already run three times. But more than 
this, he felt that the middle years were upon him 
and that it was time to give other and younger men 
their opportunity. 

Other men very strongly felt the same way about 
it. Governor Wilson was quite sure that no one so 
uncouth was fitted to lead Democracy amid the com- 
plicated problems of the age. Champ Clark, 
Speaker of the House, and many others thought 
that the leadership should turn to them. And yet 
in spite of his isolation from the life and thought of 
the larger towns and cities, in spite of his lack of 
acquaintance with the idioms of the new era, there 
was a blazing quality to his leadership, an unabated 
vigor to his convictions and a magnetism In his per- 
sonality which made him, In spite of all, the domi- 
nant, unescapable figure In his party. 

Months before the Baltimore Convention, which 
came at the end of June, 1912, letters poured into 
Mr. Bryan urging him again to be a candidate. In 
addition to these, there was the wish of Mrs. Bryan. 
As the quarrel between Taft and Roosevelt devel- 
oped and a split in the Republican party seemed 
likely, she urged him to be the candidate. As he 
thought of the thousands of miles of campaigning 
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which they had done together in all corners of the 
country, as he realized that month upon month and 
year upon year Mary Baird Bryan had risen at five 
o’clock in the morning to answer political corre- 
spondence and tried to keep all his supporters in 
line, this advice must have been the hardest of all 
to resist. He knew that even If he decided to cam- 
paign for the nomination, the probabilities were 
against him. 

Mrs. Bryan says in her Memoirs^ wanted him 
to take the nomination; I wanted him to be presi- 
dent; I wanted him to conquer his enemies. We had 
worked so long and so hard.” But if Bryan could 
see the larger wisdom of not urging himself for the 
candidacy, he also realized that the temper of the 
country was at last turned against the reactionaries. 
He knew that the Democrats must not be dominated 
by the Parker wing of the party and that the record 
of any one who should run must be clear-cut on this 
point. 

Colonel House, of Austin, Texas, at that time 
one of the younger progressive leaders in that state, 
also realized that the time had come to look for* a 
satisfactory candidate. Bryan had lived next door 
to the House family in Austin during the winter of 
1898 and 1899, and the acquaintanceship of the two 
men had been continued since that time, with little 
love existing on the part of Colonel House who 
regarded The Peerless Leader as a fanatic. 

Nevertheless, the Colonel wrote in his diary In 
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1910, “I felt it was practically impossible to nomi- 
nate or elect a man that Mr. Bryan opposed.” 

The Colonel at that time already had the vision 
of himself as the power behind the throne. In 
Texas, while campaigning on behalf of various gov- 
ernors, he had refused to accept any office and con- 
tented himself with the thought of what he had 
accomplished in bringing others to the forefront. 
It is perhaps human that he overestimated his part 
in many of these affairs, especially in the informa- 
tion which he at this time tendered to The Great 
Commoner about the political state of the nation, as 
one who might present Moses with a copy of the 
Ten Commandments. 

His initial step was to ask Mr. Bryan for sug- 
gestions as to a likely candidate, and the latter men- 
tioned Mayor Gaynor, of New York, as a possi- 
bility. The mayor was something of a commoner 
in his own style. He had led the fight in trying to 
get a fair deal between the City of New York and 
the traction companies. He had a large family. He 
wrote delightful letters to children. His candidacy 
would have been picturesque and human. 

But apparently the mayor did not appreciate the 
importance of the dapper man from Texas. Colonel 
House called on Mr. Gaynor, explained his mission, 
and thought that he had made arrangements for the 
mayor to make an opening campaign speech in Texas 
on invitation of the Texas legislature. The legis- 
lature later, by arrangement with Colonel House, 
extended the invitation. When a newspaper wired 
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Mr. Gaynor about this, he replied that he had no 
notion of doing so and had never heard of any 
such proposal. 

Perhaps the mayor feared the Greeks bearing 
gifts. Perhaps the matter had entirely slipped his 
attention. In either event, the incident was highly 
displeasing to the gentleman from Texas, and his 
efforts on behalf of the New York mayor ceased 
then and there. 

Colonel House turned to the cause of Wilson, but 
there was another man of the hour who appeared 
at the moment more logical. Champ Clark, of 
Missouri, was the Speaker of the House. He was 
a man much of the Bryan stamp. He had joined 
with The Great Commoner on the free silver issue 
when both were Congressmen In 1892. He had 
supported Bryan in all his campaigns and Bryan had 
occasionally spoken for him. He was also a Chau- 
tauqua lecturer, whose favorite topic, “Richer Than 
Golconda,” dealt with the literature of the Bible. 

Yet because Clark was of the Bryan school, he 
was not in touch with the new spirit of the day any 
more than The Great Commoner; and his progres- 
sivism was open to question. 

In the Clark-Wilson controversy the part of 
Bryan was supreme and The Commoner effected a 
decision in national history, not only by the aid of 
the situation, but more particularly by his own virtu- 
osity in politics, and by his Intuition of the needs of 
the hour, even though many of its complications had 
drifted beyond his comprehension. 
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Bryan felt at home with Clark, and yet feared 
his devotion to progressive causes was inadequate. 
Clark had given reason for this feeling of doubt. 
In 1910 the insurgent Republicans and the majority 
of the Democrats were trying to overthrow the rule 
of Speaker Cannon in the House of Representatives. 
When the issue ivas put to a vote, twenty-three 
Democrats under the leadership of Representative 
Fitzgerald voted with the standpat Republicans. 
Many indignant Democrats w’-ere for reading these 
men out of the party, but Clark Intervened. “We 
haven’t got enough Democrats in the party now,” 
he said, “so what’s the use of throwing any one 
out just because he doesn’t agree with us on one 
point.” But the one point was a vital one in the 
politics of the period. Clark had an eye on the 
nomination and he did not wish to do anything which 
would alienate support. 

There was still another Issue which was to prove 
embarrassing to this candidate for Democratic lead- 
ership. Schedule K on the tariff schedule had been 
introduced to protect the woolen manufacturers. 
The radical Republicans and many of the magazines 
of the day had raised an outcry against it. This 
was the kind of challenge which would have been 
gunpowder in the nose of Bryan. He could not 
understand the lukewarm attitude of his friend 
Champ Clark who was neglecting to take a stand 
on the issue. 

Clark, in fact, was afraid of progressivisra, of be- 
ing identified with so risky a train of thought. At 
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least, he didn’t want to tie up too specifically with 
any particular element. When interviewed by the 
World^s Workj he said, ‘‘Yes. I class myself as a 
progressive. It’s in the air — everything is progres- 
sive these days.” 

Yet the ties of friendship and the memories of old 
battles together made The Great Commoner feel 
that here was a man who might be the future leader 
of Democracy. On the twentieth of March, 19 ii, 
Mr. Bryan held his annual birthday “at home” and 
dinner, a day later than usual for this occasion, be- 
cause the nineteenth was on a Sunday. It had been 
customary to make this affair a political get-together 
of some Importance, and Bryan invited Clark to be 
the speaker of the occasion. In view of the coming 
campaign this was a high compliment. But the 
Speaker accepted with some reluctance. He was 
familiar with Fairview, Its fields of corn, the ornate 
architecture of the homestead, the tents on the lawn 
filled with plain people, the living room decorated 
with the portraits of Democratic heroes. He knew 
the Lincoln auditorium where the dinner was served 
on tables made of boards across wooden horses, like 
a mammoth church supper. That sort of thing 
might be all right, but it hadn’t won the day thus far. 

What he wanted to know was whether Mr. Bryan, 
his host, was going to get out of the way so that 
some one else could be nominated in the 1912 Con- 
vention. Three times Mr. Clark got The Peerless 
Leader to one side and brought the conversation 
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around to this point and three times Mr. Bryan 
stated that he was not a candidate. 

There was little talk on Mr. Clark’s part of the 
people’s wrongs or of a triumphant democracy or 
of the burdens of the masses. It was clear that his 
problem first and last was, “Who is going to be nomi- 
nated?” 

Bryan’s attitude was tolerant. Even though ap- 
proximately the same age as Clark, he was in many 
ways much older in political experience. He was 
ready to transfer the mantle of his leadership to 
another. If he sensed Clark’s eagerness for the 
nomination, he was honest and sympathetic enough 
to remember his own longing for the prize, espe- 
cially in the days of ’96. He did not hold the de- 
sire for the office to be a fault in his friend, but he 
saw the great mistake that Clark was making even 
from the practical standpoint, in sidestepping issues. 

So it was that two months later, on May 5, 1911, 
The Peerless Leader wrote to Champ Clark a letter 
which reveals more than any other document the 
political philosophy, the audacious strategy, and the 
reckless idealism which made The Great Commoner 
a dominant influence in public affairs as long as he 
lived. As one reads the letter, one realizes how 
completely Bryan recognized that he was about to re- 
sign the leadership of his .party, and how generously 
he was pointing the way for his possible successor. 
Had this been a letter for general publication it 
might have seemed merely an idealistic statement for 
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public consumption. But it was a personal communi- 
cation from Bryan to a lifelong friend. It said the 
kind of things that one would not say to an acquaint- 
ance, and it gave the ripened experience of a long 
career with a generosity which could have been better 
appreciated. He wrote : 

My dear Clark: 

I venture to make a suggestion for your consideration. I 
believe the fight over wool will prove a crisis in your life 
as well as in the party’s prospects. A leader must lead; it is 
not always pleasant to oppose friends, and one who leads 
takes the chances of defeat, but these are the necessary 
attendants upon leadership. Wilson is making friends be- 
cause he fights. His fight against Smith was heroic. He 
fought for the income tax and for a primary law. The 
people like a fighter. You won your position by fighting and 
you must continue to fight to hold it. Enter into the wool 
fight. Don’t be content to take polls and sit in the back- 
ground. Take one side or the other and take it strong. If a 
tax on wool is right, lead the protectionists to victory. You 
can do it and it will make you strong with that wing of the 
party. If free wool is right, as I believe it is, lead the fight 
for it and get the credit for the victory, if victory comes. 
Don’t inquire about how the fight is going to go — ^make it 
go the right way, if you can. If you fail you lay the founda- 
tion for a future victory. The right wins in the end — don’t 
be afraid to wait. My opinion is that you will not have to 
wait long, but whether long or not, one can better afford to 
be defeated fighting for the right than to win on the wrong 
side. 

I hope you will pardon this intrusion upon your thoughts, 
but the party needs your assistance. A blast from your bugle 
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may save the day, and it will, in my judgment, strengthen 
you personally. 

Regards to the family. 

Yours, 

Bryan 

Mr. Clark did not care for the advice, and had 
as little communication with Mr. Bryan as possible 
during the intervening months. In fact, it was ap- 
parently the Clark view that Bryan’s influence was 
done for. There is no other way to account for his 
studied indifference to the Bryan support, though 
his managers campaigned vigorously to secure the 
Nebraska delegates and Mr. Bryan did not oppose 
this movement, until at the time of the convention. 
The Nebraska delegation went to the Baltimore 
Convention pledged to Clark. 

In the meantime, Woodro’w Wilson and his 
friends were becoming concerned at the Indifference 
which they had shown to Mr. Bryan in the past. 
In 1908 Wilson had refused to sit on the same plat- 
form with The Peerless Leader at a meeting in New 
Jersey, and it was not until March 13, 1911, that 
Wilson met The Great Commoner face to face. 
Bryan was speaking In New Jersey just a week be- 
fore his birthday dinner in Lincoln. Governor 
Wilson evidently thought that it was about time that 
he make the acquaintance of the Nebraskan. Not 
only did he attend, but he invited Mr. Bryan to take 
dinner with him and his family that evening. No 
great mutual friendship developed between the two 
men at that time. Mr. Wilson sat, and with finger 
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tips pressed together, talked of the new freedom in 
terms of the scholar and historian. Mr. Bryan ex- 
panded in anecdote and oratory in a manner which 
Governor Wilson did not usually find to be 
happy. 

As the autumn drew on, Colonel House made 
continual efforts to interest Bryan in the Wilson 
cause. He wrote in his diary that he considered it 
his mission to ^‘nurse Bryan and bring him around 
to our way of thinking.’’ 

In November, Mr, Bryan decided to take a vaca- 
tion trip to Jamaica, the occasion on which he was 
shipwrecked. Just before he sailed. House called 
on him and discussed the qualities which made Mr. 
Wilson deserving of Democratic support. Mr. 
Bryan smiled and invited the Colonel to keep him 
informed concerning political conditions and to send 
him clippings. 

The Colonel embraced the opportunity zealously 
and for the next several weeks, while enjoying the 
tropical breezes of the West Indies, The Com- 
moner’s mail contained frequent messages from the 
Colonel, each telling more and more about Governor 
Wilson. Nor was the opportunity lost to say a 
word or two now and then in derogation of Mr. 
Clark. On November twenty-fifth Mr. Bryan re- 
ceived this message: ‘‘There is some evidence that 
Mr. Underwood and his friends intend to make a 
direct issue with you for control of the next con- 
vention, and it looks a little as if they were receiving 
some aid from Champ Clark and his friends.” A 
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week later another note from E. M. House brought 
the word that Mr. Hearst was taking a hand in the 
political situation. “I learned,” said The Com- 
moner’s correspondent, “that he [Hearst] was 
favorable to Underwood or Champ Clark and was 
against Governor Wilson.” 

Things were apparently going along very nicely. 
Just before he left Jamaica, Bryan wrote to Mr. 
House : “I shall attend the Washington banquet on 
the eighth of January and will have a chance to learn 
how things are shaping up. 

“I am glad Governor Wilson recognizes that he 
has the opposition of Morgan and the rest of Wall 
Street. If he is nominated, it must be by the Pro- 
gressive Democrats, and the more progressive he is, 
the better. 

“The Washington banquet will give him a good 
chance to speak out against the trusts and the Aldrich 
currency scheme.” 

On his arrival in the United States, The Com- 
moner went down to Raleigh, North Carolina, to 
visit his old friend, Josephus Daniels. With Dan- 
iels, he felt at home. Here was neither the super- 
cilious polish of the East, nor the smartly worded 
theories of the intelligentsia, nor the bitter opposi- 
tion of those who disliked him. Josephus Daniels 
was folks. The Daniels had family prayers. They 
attended the Edenton Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, a huge homely structure which seated close 
to a thousand worshipers every Sunday. Here was 
a part of the country where Evangelical Christianity 
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was the order of the day and where every respect- 
able citizen was a Democrat. This was home. 

Mr. Bryan sat in the comfortable rocking chair 
in the study and talked of old times and what the 
future flight bring forth. There was a ring at the 
front doorbell. Mr. Daniels answered it and after 
some conversation came back into the living room 
introducing a young man who announced himself as 
a reporter for the New York Sun. 

The reporter handed Mr. Bryan a dispatch and 
asked for his comment on it. The dispatch con- 
tained a letter more than four years old, but just 
made public. 


PRiNCET02sr, New Jersey 
April 29, 1907 


My dear Mr. Joline : 

Thank you very much for sending me your address at 
Parsons, Kansas, before the Board of Directors of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company. I have read it 
with relish and entire agreement. Would that we could 
do something, at once dignified and effective, to knock Mr. 
Bryan once for all into a cocked hat ! 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 

Woodrow Wilson 


The Peerless Leader did not hesitate in his com- 
ment, nor did he in the stress of the moment com- 
mit himself to any position which might in the future 
prove embarrassing. 

“You may wire the Sun,” he said, “that you have 
seen Mr. Bryan and he says that if Mr. Wilson 
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wants to knock him into a cocked hat, Wilson and 
the Sun are on the same platform. That’s what the 
Sun has been trying to do to him since 1896.” 

These sentiments of Governor Wilson were no 
particular news to Mr. Bryan. As far back as 1897, 
Professor Wilson had commented, “We might have 
had Mr. Bryan for president because of the im- 
pression which may be made upon an excited as- 
sembly by a good voice and a few ringing sentences, 
flung forth just after a cold man who gave unpalat- 
able counsel has sat down. The country knew 
absolutely nothing about Mr. Bryan before his 
nomination and it would not have known anything 
about him afterward had he not chosen to make 
speeches.” 

Again in 1908, Dr. Wilson remarked, “Mr. Bryan 
is the most charming, and lovable of men person- 
ally, but foolish and dangerous in his theoretical 
beliefs.” 

Bryan had overlooked the personal slurs of Mr. 
Wilson and had cheered on the New Jersey gov- 
ernor in his fight against the trusts, commenting on 
them in detail in The Commoner. 

Accepting the eastern tiewspaper view of Mr. 
Bryan as a pettifogging, ambitious windbag (who 
nevertheless had influence with the corn belt vote), 
the Wilson managers were in a state of great ex- 
citement at the publication of the Joline letter. 
Wilson himself was considerably worried. He tele- 
phoned his secretary, Mr. Tumulty, to come to 
Washington, and there a conference was held with 
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other leaders, including Senator O’Gorman and 
Dudley Field Malone. Josephus Daniels was asked 
to explain to Mr. Bryan the circumstances that lay 
back of the Joline letter, to patch things up as best 
he could. 

This was the day before the Jackson dinner. On 
the following evening, January 8, 1912, the as- 
sembled dignitaries of Democracy sat in state in 
the banquet hall of the New Willard Hotel. They 
might be dirt farmers or just plain city folk for 364 
days of the year, but on Jackson day, with boiled 
shirts and hearty appetites, they were accustomed 
to sit down to celebrate the principles of the party. 

On this occasion the air was electric. It was par- 
ticularly so for Senator Underwood, Governor Har- 
mon of Ohio, and Champ Clark, Speaker of the 
House, all of whom had that much better chance of 
being nominated the following summer, if the Wil- 
son-Bryan situation was not smoothed over at this 
dinner. 

When Bryan came into the reception hall, there 
was a perceptible stir. There was nothing in his 
manner at that moment to indicate what his attitude 
would be. His greeting to Mr. Clark was courteous 
but not exceptionally friendly. Clark, himself, had 
the feeling of being brushed aside. 

As Governor Wilson rose to speak, the audience 
wondered whether he would ignore the late un- 
pleasantness or what his attitude would be. What 
would be the governor’s manner toward The Peer- 
less Leader who was “known because he made 
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speeches” and whose “theories were dangerous”? 

The audience did not have long to wait. Gov- 
ernor Wilson turned to The Great Commoner and 
said, “When others were faint-hearted, Colonel 
Bryan carried the Democratic standard. He kept 
the fires burning which have heartened and encour- 
aged the democracy of the country.” 

When Mr. Wilson was seated, Bryan put his arm 
around the shoulders of the New Jersey governor. 

Before leaving the governor after the dinner, 
Bryan told Wilson not to worry about the Joline 
letter. 

“I, of course, knew,” he said, “that you were not 
with me in my position on the currency.” 

“All I can say, Mr. Bryan,” Woodrow Wilson re- 
plied, “is that you are a great big man.” 



CHAPTER XIII 
BALTIMORE 


We are sailing for England. 

— Colonel House 

C LARK’S love for Bryan did not advance as 
the spring of 1912 approached. It seemed 
clear that Clark would have the ultimate support 
of Hearst and the New York delegation led by 
Charley Murphy, at that time the Chieftain of 
Tammany Hall, and those ninety votes looked better 
than the influence of Nebraska. 

The affectionate interchange between Bryan and 
Wilson at the Jackson day* dinner had not been to 
his liking, and further the tone of the eastern papers 
had fooled him into believing" that The Great Com- 
moner was a voice from the past. 

Meanwhile, Bryan was becoming increasingly 
dubious regarding the conduct of his old associate. 
Clark was wearing the string tie, the baggy suit and 
the ample hat of Esau, but his voice, was the voice 
of Jacob. 

The Wilson managers during this, period, espe- 
cially Colonel House, were doing their best to keep 
the NebrUskan in a happy frame of mind. Bryan 
made a trip to New York in April, 1912, and stopped 
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at the Holland House. The Texas Colonel was 
among the first to telephone him. A breakfast ap- 
pointment was arranged. 

There In the midst of silver and fine linen the 
Colonel earnestly presented the case of Governor 
Wilson to Mr. and Mrs. Bryan. He told how Wil- 
son had fought the trusts, how he was hated by Wall 
Street; all the arguments which he had been writing 
for the past several months. 

If Colonel House seemed unaware that The Com- 
moner-had been printing the story of Mr. Wilson’s 
activities, week by week, for a number of months 
before he had approached Bryan on the subject, at 
least the visit was more complimentary than the In- 
difference of Mr. Clark. 

Why did not Bryan announce his support of Wil- 
son at once? Colonel House pressed the point home 
again and again, but The Peerless Leader was not 
to be stampeded. His position as arbiter of the 
party, wrapped up, as he believed, with his duty as 
the people’s champion, would be much minimized if 
he let a victory for either side come about so easily. 

Mr. Wilson, though a leader of progressivism in 
the East, did not have the rural touch. His spirit 
was with the, common people, but he did not bring 
his person too closely In touch with them. He had 
discovered that Mr. Bryan was “a great big man,” 
but his enlightenment had been too recent for The 
Peerless Leader to feel entirely sure of the new 
admirer. 
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More than this, there were several crises ahead 
which would test the caliber of the different candi- 
dates, and if these crises did not come of themselves, 
Mr. Bryan intended to see to it that they were, 
developed. 

A Democratic victory seemed certain, Roosevelt 
had come back from Africa foaming at the mouth at 
Mr. Taft and determined to secure the Republican 
nomination. Many outsiders thought that Roose- 
velt would be the Republican candidate, but The 
Great Commoner, an old stager on the political 
platform, knew that Taft as Pr'esident could insist 
upon his own nomination. It was a repetition of 
1896 with the laugh this time, on the Republicans. 
With Taft running for office, Roosevelt would either 
put his own independent ticket into the field or 
would sulk at Oyster Bay and welcome a Republican 
defeat. 

Bryan was a newspaper correspondent at the Re- 
publican Convention in Chicago. He saw the 
strength of the Roosevelt delegates and realized 
that at last the thunderings from Nebraska had 
become a political issue which the people not only 
understood but intended to translate into terms of 
political action. He realized that if the Democrats 
nominated a conservative, Roosevelt would be 
elected and the new Progressive party would occupy 
the position which The Peerless Leader had been 
trying to create for Democracy throughout his whole 
public life. 
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As. these thoughts passed through his mind in his 
room in a Chicago hotel, a telephone call came in. 
It was Josephus Daniels, who always seemed to be 
opportunely present at the crises in Mr. Bryan’s 
life, and did not a little to bring them about. 

Mr. Daniels brought the news that the Demo- 
cratic National Committee had met and had nomi- 
nated Alton B. Parker as temporary chairman for 
the Democratic Convention in Baltimore. Mr. 
Daniels asked Mr. Bryan what the latter thought 
of the selection. 

When Mr. Bryan was a small boy his mother had 
talked to him seriously on the matter of profanity 
and had expressed the hope that her son would 
never be guilty of that transgression. Accordingly, 
Mr. Bryan’s answer was Christian though emphatic. 
He told Mr. Daniels that he would not only criti- 
cize the selection but the Committee that made the 
selection. 

Parker! Parker who represented the New York 
gold Democrats! Parker, the attorney for Thomas 
Fortune Ryan, traction magnate, stock manipulator I 
Parker, the man who had polled several hundred 
thousand votes less than the poorest record made 
by Mr. Bryan ! It was incredible. 

The Peerless Leader was himself again. He may 
have been ridiculed by cartoonists from coast to 
coast; true he had been defeated three times by the 
people whose will he extolled; and again true that 
his old-fashioned, individual, spread-eagle idealism 
was being overshadowed by the literary parlor 
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Democrats of the new age. But this was a situation 
that he and he alone could handle. 

He tore down to the telegraph desk and sent this 
wire to each of the leading candidates : 

In the interest of harmony, I suggested to the Sub- 
Committee of the Democratic National Committee the ad- 
visability of recommending as Temporary Chairman some 
progressive acceptable to the leading progressive candidates 
for the presidential nomination. 

I took it for granted that no commiftee-man interested in 
Democratic success would desire to ofEend the members of 
a Convention overwhelmingly progressive by naming a re- 
actionary to sound the keynote of the campaign. 

Eight members of the Sub-Committee, however, have over 
the protest of the remaining eight, agreed upon not only a 
reactionary, but upon the one Democrat, who, among those 
not candidates for the presidential nomination is, in the eyes 
of the public, most conspicuously identified with the reaction- 
ary element of the Party. 

I shall be pleased to join you and your friends in opposing 
this selection by the full Committee or by the Conventioin. 
Kindly answer here. 

Would Clark respond to this challenge? The 
Peerless Leader wondered. And what would be 
the answer of the educated governor of New Jersey 
when an actual fight was at stake with the precious 
ninety ballots of New York to be considered, for 
one could hardly oppose the Parker nomination and 
expect Judge Parker to permit the New York ballots 
to be cast in one’s favor 1 
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It was not a pleasing wire for any of the possible 
candidates to receive. It was not sent to Under- 
wood and Harmon, who were frankly in the con- 
servative wing of the party. Governors Foss of 
Massachusetts, Marshall of Indiana and Baldwin 
of Connecticut were all possibilities, but they de- 
clined to join Mr. Bryan in his crusade. Governor 
Burke of North Dakota lent his support. 

When The Peerless Leader received Mr. Clark’s 
answer, it must have decided him finally in his choice. 

In Mr. Clark’s reply was this keynote statement: 
^‘The supreme consideration should be to prevent 
any discord in the Convention.” 

One can see the amazement on The Great Com- 
moner’s face as he. read this reply. With the Demo- 
cratic progressive victory in sight, with the actual 
moment at hand when the causes for which he had 
fought for sixteen years were about to be realized, 
his old associate and would-be commoner from Mis- 
souri talked of the supreme issue being to prevent 
discord I Governor Wilson wired : 

You are right. Before hearing of your message, I gladly 
stated my position in answer to a question from the Baltimore 
Evening Sun. The Baltimore Convention is to be the Con- 
vention of progressives — the men who are progressive in 
principle and by conviction. It must, if it is not to be put in 
a wrong light before the country, express its convictions in its 
organization and its choice of men who are to speak for it. 
You are to be a member of the Convention and are entirely 
within your rights in doing ever3^hing within your power to 
bring that result about. No one will doubt where my sym- 
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pathies lie and you ■will, I am sure, find my friends in the 
Convention acting upon a clear conviction and always in the 
interest of the people’s cause. I am happy in the confidence 
that they need no suggestion from me. 

The Peerless Leader was accused then and later of 
having tried to stampede the convention in his own 
direction, but he was too wise a politician, were 
this the case, to have given any candidate an op- 
portunity to put himself on record in the way which 
Mr. Wilson had embraced. 

The Wilson star rose high at that moment. But 
Mr. Bryan was fresh from the lessons of the Re- 
publican Convention, and knew well that mere pro- 
gressive enthusiasm would not carry the day in a 
political convention, even though it be the conven- 
tion of his ovm beloved Democracy. 

's', "The task set before him was not simply to provide 
Wilson enthusiasm — in fact, the primaries in his own 
state had instructed the delegation for Clark — ^his 
task was to create a situation which would permit 
him to support Wilson and to so arrange events that 
the convention would not dare to name any other 
candidate.^ 

There were many men anxious to bring about the 
Wilson nomination, some, selfishly and others un- 
selfishly — ^but who could really accomplish it? Mc- 
Combs, McAdoo and Tumulty were doing a good 
job in the East along with many others, but their 
western influence was limited. 

Colonel House, the country gentleman from 
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Texas, with his liberal leanings and his Republican 
tailor, had no stomach for the coarse fare, of a 
convention of the Unterrified Democracy. He was 
accustomed to going to Europe every summer for his 
health and he feared that a Democratic Convention 
would literally make him ilL 

‘‘We are sailing for England,” wrote the king- 
maker to Woodrow Wilson, as the Baltimore Con- 
vention opened. 

So, upon the shoulders of the stout, evangelical, 
politically-scarred war horse from Nebraska rested 
the task of nominating the candidate of Democracy. 

By the time Mr. Bryan had arrived at the Belve- 
dere Hotel in Baltimore, the Clark forces were 
aware of the fact that something must be done to 
conciliate The Peerless Leader. Perhaps a little 
limelight would suit him. They must show that 
they were all friends together. 

Mr. Bryan was hardly installed In his room when 
he received a call from Senator Vardaman of Mis- 
sissippi. This bearer of the olive branch for Clark 
and Parker was a wise choice. He was an old friend 
of Bryan and had all the scenery of a back-country 
Democrat. His hair was minus in front and in back 
came down over his collar in a heavy cascade. He 
wore a ten-gallon, broad-brimmed, Texas cowboy 
hat. 

He announced to Mr. Bryan that if The Peerless 
Leader would only stop opposing Mr. Parker, the 
Clark forces would see to* it that Bryan was made 
permanent chairman of the convention. Bryan 
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stood up on hearing this message and glared coldly 
at his visitor. It is not strange that he regarded 
this sophomoric attempt at political maneuvering as 
an insult. 

Vardaman, however, w^as both hurt and surprised 
at Bryan’s hostile attitude. 

‘'I thought,” he said, “that our personal and po- 
litical relations w^ere intimate enough to permit me 
to talk about the matter to you.” 

Bryan melted, smiled at his old friend, put his 
hand on his visitor’s shoulder and said that he did 
not mean to olfend. But Vardaman returned to the 
Parker forces wnth nothing accomplished. 

The next step of Mr. Bryan w^as to hunt up Judge 
Parker and request that the latter refuse to let his 
name be put in nomination as temporary chairman, 
stating that the main function of this office was to 
give the keynote of the convention, and that the 
Parker keynote would not be in tune with the pitch 
ultimately to be adopted. It was Mr. Parker’s turn 
to be insulted. 

The Great Commoner then tried to enlist Senator 
O’Gorman and later Governor Marshall as candi- 
dates for the office, but each refused. He finally 
persuaded Senator Kern of Indiana to permit him 
to place his name before the convention in opposi- 
tion to Parker. 

The convention was held in the Fifth Regiment 
Armory. The walls were covered with red, white 
and blue bunting, while the factory-like windows 
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were draped in yellow and white. On the wall at 
the speaker’s right was a huge portrait of Thomas 
Jefferson, under which was the quotation, “He never 
sold the truth to serve the hour.” 

As Mr. Bryan came out on the platform there 
was a vast roar of applause; it lasted for many 
minutes. In speaking for Senator Kern in contrast 
to Parker, he turned to the portrait of Jefferson and 
used the quotation beneath it. Yet it was clear that 
the Bryan style of oratory did not have its old- 
time compelling appeal. His oration- for Kern had 
this concluding paragraph : 

“We have been traveling in the wilderness. We 
have now come in sight of the Promised Land. 
During all the weary hours of darkness. Progressive 
Democracy has been the people’s pillar of fire by 
night. I pray you, delegates, now the dawn has 
come, do not rid our Party of the right so well 
earned — to be the people’s pillar of cloud by day.” 

He expected the peroration to sweep the con- 
vention before him and put Kern into the chair, but 
the words were received with indifference. Perhaps 
a goodly share of the delegates didn’t know’ what he 
was talking about. The only pillars many of them 
had heard of were the pillars on the Dime Savings 
Bank. Bryan realized that he had not made a great 
impression and Senator Kern did also. 

Kern with quick wit immediately arose and 
turned to Judge Parker, who was on the platform, 
asking the judge to join with him in withdrawing 
from the contest in order that the convention rnight 
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agree upon some one who could receive its united 
support. 

There was a moment of acute silence while the 
entire audience waited for Mr. Parker’s response. 
It did not come. Then the senator turned to Mr. 
Murphy, the permanent chairman of the New York 
delegation, asking him to urge Judge Parker to with- 
draw. Mr. Murphy also remained silent. 

Following that, the senator from Indiana an- 
nounced that he would withdraw, but if there was 
going to be a contest he would make the issue a 
real one by putting into nomination for the tem- 
porary chairmanship the name of William Jennings 
Bryan. 

The vote stood for Parker 579 — for Bryan 508. 
As an initial move the vote on the surface was a 
failure, and the family of The Great Commoner 
were downcast, but he went briskly from delegation 
to delegation, unperturbed, shaking hands, giving 
the atmosphere that all was well, and finally return- 
ing to his hotel. There he found the beginning of 
the deluge. He had opened the convention with 
the Issue dramatized between the progressives and 
the opposition, and the country was awake to the 
battle that was going on. The telegrams had 
started. There was a constant parade of messenger 
boys to the Bryan headquarters, sometimes bringing 
only handfuls of wires and at other times basketfuls. 
Mr. Bryan received in all 1,182 telegrams and the 
total number of wires sent to the delegates exceeded 
110,000. 
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Action in the convention responded quickly. Bryan 
was visited by a second delegation from the Clark 
forces, this time composed of several men. They 
urged him eagerly to accept the permanent chairman- 
ship of the convention, pleading that they would 
prove that in its permanent aspects the gathering 
was progressive at heart. But The Peerless Leader 
was not fooled. The task of permanent chairman 
is largely that of pounding the gavel, an operation 
which would, in fact, shelve him quite effectively. 
Mr. Bryan told the committee that those who owned 
the ship should furnish the crew, and that when 
his friends controlled a convention they never asked 
the minority to supply the officers. 

Hardly had this situation been met than the an- 
nouncement came up to the room that Charles R. 
Crane and Francis J. Heney, Progressive Republi- 
cans, were calling to see him. Roosevelt had not 
yet put his Progressive ticket into the field and The 
Peerless Leader thought that the visit was meant to 
draw his support from the Democratic party, or at 
least to lead his mind in that direction. He saw 
sharply the to-do that the newspapers could make 
about a private meeting with these men, no matter 
what statements both might make afterwards. Di- 
recting that they should not be permitted to come up, 
he hastened down to the hotel lobby, shook hands 
with each man, expressed pleasure at the courtesy 
of their call, then hastily and conspicuously with- 
drew. 

By this time the Parker and Clark delegates were 
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thoroughly aroused to the dangerous position in 
which they found themselves. The vote between 
Bryan and Parker had been a Pyrrhic victory. It 
had done, the thing they least wanted, namely, to 
emphasize that there was a division between con- 
servative and progressive in the Democratic party. 
It became most important to persuade The Com- 
moner to accept some kind of olive branch. Hence 
the delegation which had asked him to become 
permanent chairman of the committee was suc- 
ceeded the following morning by yet another com- 
mittee which urged him to be chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee. With ominous blandness, 
Mr. Bryan thanked them for the offer, but said that 
the majority should furnish the chairman, as he 
might find it necessary to present a minority report. 
The Peerless Leader was well aware of the import 
of his presumably innocent words. Great God, a 
minority report! The committee went away pro- 
foundly disturbed. 

They accomplished the next best thing by per- 
suading Mr. Kern, whom Bryan had put in nomina- 
tion, to act as chairman of this committee, and when 
Bryan agreed to serve on the subcommittee, they all 
breathed easier. 

At the Resolutions Committee meeting he made as 
an initial suggestion that once a platform had been 
tentatively agreed upon, it should be held until after 
the naming of the candidate for President so that 
he might be consulted about the platform before it 
was adopted. 
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One of the delegates asked in surprise whether 
any candidate would object to a platform which the 
convention would adopt. 

“Our candidate did in 1904,” Mr. Bryan re- 
minded them. 

During Wednesday and Thursday The Commoner 
sat with the committee and worked for the incor- 
poration of the principles which he had fought for 
in previous campaigns. His favorite phrase on the 
trusts first used in Chicago in 1899 went into the 
platform again. “A private monopoly is inde- 
fensible and intolerable.” 

Governor Beckham of Kentucky advocated the 
inclusion of a plank for a single presidential term 
making the President ineligible for reelection. Mr. 
Bryan had first introduced this thought in the days 
when he was a Congressman, and in his campaigns 
he had also stated that he would not be a candidate 
for a second term, believing that this permitted the 
President to act unselfishly. 

The early days of the convention were taken up 
with various details prior to the actual work of nomi- 
nation. The Commoner’s contest with Parker had 
been an opening gun, but it had not sufficiently em- 
phasized the ineligibility of Clark nor, on the other 
hand, called forth from him or his managers any 
vigorous progressive statement or action. 

Thanks to the organizing work of Charles W. 
Bryan, W. J.’s brother, The Peerless Leader was in 
continuous touch with the trend of sentiment in the 
various delegations. It was clear that the ninety 
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New York votes bound by the unit rule would be 
swung to Clark after the first few ballots, as soon as 
it became evident that Harmon did not have a 
chance. 

Clark was due to come into the convention with 
more votes out of the i,o88 total than any one else. 
The sudden casting of ninety votes in the direction 
of the Speaker would under ordinary circumstances 
start the landslide which would mean prompt nomi- 
nation. £The problem was to so discredit the New 
York ballots that when they were voted they would 
be a liability rather than an asset. Bryan believed 
that, in fact, they were a liability. August Belmont, 
the New York subway financier, was one of the 
leaders of the delegation from that state, and The 
Commoner regarded Charley Murphy, the Tam- 
many leader, as merely the paid tool of the business 
interestsTj Both of these men were friendly with 
Parker and with Thomas Fortune Ryan who held 
his residence in Virginia and was a member of the 
Virginia delegation. 

Still it was difficult to establish the sinfulness of 
being a millionaire or friendly with the same, though 
The Peerless Leader felt that the situation was all 
wrong and that no candidate could command pro- 
gressive enthusiasm or respect who had Wall Street 
afliliations. 

There were others who shared this view who 
would have preferred to see Democracy nominate a 
candidate tarred with the Wall Street brush. At 
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this time in Oyster Bay, one of the Roosevelt boys 
was remarking: “Daddy is praying for Clark.” 

But how could Bryan make the convention 
realize the situation as he saw it and as it would 
be seen by the. world at large? It was Charlie Bryan 
who found the answer. Charlie’s suggestion was so 
radical that Bryan hesitated to adopt it. This was 
on Wednesday evening. He asked his brother to 
consult with other friendly delegates and get their 
view by the next day*. If he took action he wished 
to do so on Thursday evening because the balloting 
would begin some time on Friday. When Thursday 
came, the. opinions which Mr. Charles Bryan had 
received regarding his suggestion were discouraging. 
None wished to- dare it. Yet it was the one thing 
that had been suggested which might bring the 
result. 

Late Thursday evening The Commoner went to 
the convention hall with the decision to act on his 
brother’s recommendation even though his judgment 
was not supported by those of his oldest and most 
trusted advisors. The great expanse of the Fifth 
Regiment Armory was In a bedlam. Dozens of men 
had been speaking for the record, nominating candi- 
dates in fulsome language which demanded periods 
of applause which were largely mechanical though 
prolonged. Whistles, horns and rattlers were, the 
order of the day. Delegates were moving from 
group to group, each trying to convert his neighbors 
to his own way of thinking. The platform was bare, 
bare at least of any interest. According to Mr. 
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Bryan’s later accounts of it, he walked up to the 
rostrum as any one might and secured the permission 
of Ollie James, chairman, to address tTie gathering. 

To others the appearance seemed much more sud- 
den. Champ Clark, who was getting reports over 
in Washington, later said that Mr. Bryan appeared 
as through a trap door. Cardinal Gibbons subse- 
quently remarked to Mrs. Bryan, “Madam, your 
husband stepped out like a great lion.” 

At any rate, the audience suddenly realized that 
there in the center of the vast, barren stage The 
Great Commoner was standing with something to 
say. There was a hush of expectation and of appre- 
hension. He held In his hand the copy of a resolu- 
tion which he offered to the convention. This is 
what he read : 

Resolved, that in this crisis in our party’s career and in 
our country’s history, this convention sends greetings to the 
people of the United States, and assures them that the party 
of Jefferson and of Jackson is still the champion of popular 
government and equity before the law. 

As proof of our fidelity to the people, we hereby declare 
ourselves opposed to the nomination of any candidate for 
president who is the representative of or under obligation to 
0 . Pierpont Morgan, Thomas F, Ryan, August Belmont, or 
any other member of the privilege-hunting and favor-seeking 
class. ) 

Be it lurther resolved that we demand the withdrawal 
from this convention of any delegate or delegates constituting 
or representing the above named interests, 
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The convention was instantly in a tumult. Every 
Clark man promptly saw the significance of the reso- 
lution, but the situation was worse than that. 
Hadn’t Democracy struggled long enough with 
poverty without going out of its way to insult the 
hand that carried the feed bag! This was 1896 
all over again. Just when a comfortable, well-fed 
victory might have been enjoyed, this maniac with 
his radical mouthings was to snatch It all away. 
Many of the delegates were hysterical with rage. 
One of them rushed to the platform, shook his fist 
in Mr. Bryan’s face and frothed at the mouth. He 
stood there trembling with rage, denouncing The 
Peerless Leader until carried away by friends. 

Mr. Bryan, seeing Urey Woodson in a box, one 
of the Parker men who had sided with the judge in 
1904, called out to him: ‘‘Urey, when your machine 
ran over me, it moved so slowly that I was able to 
inspect the works from the Inside and I am now 
telling the convention what I saw.” 

The excited conversation, the shouting, and the 
swearing from all over the hall made a continuous 
roar punctuated by an occasional shrill tenor which 
rose above the sound : 

“I will give $25,000 to any one who will kill 
him,” screamed one delegate, leveling his arm to- 
ward Mr. Bryan. 

“Why doesn’t somebody hang him?” another 
yelled in reply. 

Then to make matters worse, Bryan stepped over 
toward the mass of shaking fists and asked for a 
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roll call. He said that he was willing that the 
second part of the resolution be omitted. The Wall 
Street delegates could stay, but the convention must 
register its opposition to them. In the midst of the 
din, it is not known how many heard this amend- 
ment, but the roll call was held. Charley Murphy 
cynically realized that New York itself must vote 
for the resolution. He turned to Belmont and said, 
“Angie, listen and hear yourself vote yourself out 
of the convention.” 

The resolution was carried by a vote of about 
four and one-half to one. Its effect was not only to 
galvanize the convention into a painful awareness 
that the progressive Issue must be met, but also its 
national influence was immediate. 

The balloting began on Friday evening. The first 
vote was: 

Clark 440^2 

Wilson 324 

(remainder of 1,088 scattering) 

Bryan was in the Resolutions Committee room at 
the time, but the Nebraska vote, according to in- 
structions, was cast for Clark. New York was vot- 
ing for Harmon, its original choice. There was still 
no definite indication of alliance between the Clark 
forces and New York support. 

On succeeding ballots up until the tenth, both 
Clark and Wilson continued to gain. 

■ On the tenth roll call when New York was named, 
Charley Murphy announced, “Ninety for Clark.” 
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This was the signal for the great demonstration 
of the Clark forces. The Missouri delegation 
picked up Genevieve Clark, the speaker’s seventeen- 
year-old daughter and carried her on their shoulders 
around the convention hall. They marched, leading 
a snake dance around the auditorium, which was agi- 
tated by waving banners, cheers, cowbells and clap- 
pers. Mr. Bryan came in from the Resolutions 
Committee room and took his seat unobserved with 
the Nebraska delegation. This was the peak of 
Clark’s possibilities. Would the convention nomi- 
nate him then and there or had the value of the New 
York votes been punctured as The Commoner had 
planned ? The tenth ballot, with the New York vote 
included, registered Clark 556, Wilson 350 j 4 . 

On no succeeding ballot did the Clark votes rise 
any higher. 

Yet the danger was by no means over. Clark was 
continuing in the lead even though not having a two- 
thirds vote and Governor Wilson had picked up only 
26^2 votes in ten ballots. 

There was a danger of there being a landslide in 
the direction of a dark horse, perhaps toward Mar- 
shall of Indiana or some other candidate not identi- 
fied with the disputes at issue, and yet thoroughly 
unsatisfactory from the standpoint of progressive 
leadership- which Mr. Bryan was determined to 
obtain. 

As he sat with his delegates during the next three 
ballots, he decided that the time had come to de- 
clare his choice. 
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“Nebraska,” was called by the clerk for the four- 
teenth time. 

“Mr. Chairman,” said Mr. Bryan, rising from his 
chair near the Nebraska standard. 

“For what purpose does the gentleman from Ne- 
braska rise?” asked the presiding officer. 

“To explain my vote,” Mr. Bryan replied. 

Several delegates shouted, “Regular order!” 

“Under the rule nothing is in order but the calling 
of the roll,” said the presiding officer. 

"“How does the gentleman vote?” 

“As long as Mr. Ryan’s agent — a , long as New 
York’s ninety votes, are recorded for Mr. Clark,” 
Mr. Bryan announced, in his penetrating, bell-like 
voice. “I withhold my vote from him and cast it — ” 

There was an uproar which drowned out The 
Peerless Leader’s words. W. J. Stone of Missouri 
urged that Bryan be allowed to go on. There were 
shouts of opposition, but the presiding officer put 
Senator Stone’s motion, which was carried. 

Mr. Bryan pointed out that Nebraska was a pro- 
gressive state and would want her delegates to fol- 
low out the spirit more than the letter of their in- 
structions if a choice had to be made on that basis. 
He referred to the resolution adopted by the con- 
vention. 

'~“The vote of the State of New York in this con- 
tention,” he said, “as cast under the unit rule, does 
not represent the intelligence, the virtue, the democ- 
racy or the patriotism of the ninety men who are 
here. It represents the will of one man — Charles 
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F. Murphy — and he represents the influences that 
dominated the Republican Convention at Chicago 
and are trying to dominate this convent! onF If we 
nominate a candidate under conditions fHat enable 
these influences to say to our candidate ‘Remember 
now thy Creator’ we cannot hope to appeal to the 
confidence of the Progressive Democrats and Re- 
publicans of the nation. 

. . speaking for myself, and for any of the 
delegation who may decide to join me, I shall with- 
hold my vote from Mr. Clark as long as New York’s 
vote is recorded for him. And the position that I 
take in regard to Mr. Clark, I will take in regard to 
any other candidate whose name is now or may be 
before the convention. . . . 

“I will now announce my vote.” 

But there were many who did not Intend that he 
should announce it, not at the end of a peroration. 

Governor McCorkle of West Virginia demanded 
to know whether Mr. Bryan would refuse to sup- 
port the candidate if a candidate should ultimately 
be named who had New York’s endorsement. The 
Commoner did not fall Into the trap which would 
have labeled him as a bolter if he had answered in 
the affirmative. He indicated that he would sup- 
port whoever might be named by the convention. 

“Are you a Democrat?” a delegate shouted from 
the audience. 

“Some gentleman asked me if I was a Democrat,” 
Mr. Bryan replied, “and I would like to have his 
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name, that I may put it by the side of Ryan and 
Belmont, who were not Democrats when I was a 
candidate for the presidency.” 

The opposition continued to stall for time and 
to try to get Mr. Bryan into the position of losing 
his temper or in some other way to embarrass his 
influence. 

“Mr. Chairman,” complained Delegate Knox of 
Alabama, “have we not anything to do in this con- 
vention except to listen to Mr. Bryan’s speeches? 
He has already made four speeches.” 

“Now I am prepared to announce my vote,” said 
Mr. Bryan, after more interruptions, “with the un- 
derstanding that I shall stand ready to withdraw 
my vote from the one for whom I am going to cast it 
whenever New York casts her vote for him. I cast 
my vote for Nebraska’s second choice, Governor 
Wilson.” 

On the fifteenth ballot, the results stood Clark 
552, Wilson 36234. 

Wilson continued to gain slowly through the re- 
mainder of Friday evening and all day Saturday. 
Bryan from the moment of changing his vote, did not 
leave the convention hall while' the meetings were in 
session. He refreshed himself frequently with a 
bottle of water and some sandwiches, keeping an 
alert eye on the proceedings. At one time some 
Clark supporters brought In a banner quoting some 
friendly remarks which Mr. Bryan had made re- 
garding Mr. Clark in 1910. Bryan started for the 
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Wilson ^ nomination was even more of a surprise to the 
business world than to the public at large. 

platform to explain the circumstances. The chair- 
man refused to recognize him and also ordered the 
banner taken from the hall. 

Neither Woodrow Wilson nor Champ Clark was 
present at the convention. The Speaker was busy 
over at Washington where Congress was in session 
and he did not plan to go near Baltimore unless his 
delegates advised it. Towards Saturday evening it 
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appeared that the Wilson vote would soon pass that 
of Clark. 

There were telephone conversations* back and 
forth between Washington and Baltimore coming 
with redoubled urgency as the situation became ap- 
parent. Hour after hour dragged on and finally the 
convention adjourned until Monday morning. 

As the force of cleaners were trying to put the 
vast hall in order after the night’s debacle, there was 
a newcomer who arrived at the hall, deciding to see 
at this last moment if there was anything that could 
be done. 

His face turned gray with disappointment as he 
learned that the meeting was over. 

The newcomer was the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Champ Clark. 

When tho meeting opened on Monday morning, 
William G. McAdoo, on the twenty-seventh ballot, 
challenged the vote of his delegation (New York) 
and demanded’ that those of its members who so de- 
sired be allowed to record themselves for Woodrow 
Wilson. Among those who so voted were Abram 
Elkus, McAdoo and Samuel Untermyer. The tide 
was now turning rapidly. On the thirtieth ballot, 
Wilson polled 460 votes, compared with 455 for 
Clark. 

On Wednesday, July third, Woodrow Wilson of 
New Jersey was nominated on the forty-sixth ballot. 

Mr. Bryan caught a train to take him to a July 
Fourth Chautauqua engagement and Colonel House 
continued with his European tour. 
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DESERVING DEMOCRATS 

Then, came there unto him all his brethren, 
and all his sisters, and all they that had been of 
his acquaintance before, and did eat bread with 
him in* his house. — Job 42:11 

A t last, after the terrific storm and stress of 
^ years of campaigning, The Great Commoner 
was jubilantly happy. Only a naturally rebounding 
temperament could have stood up under the con- 
stant effort, disappointments, and criticism of his 
years of political activity without losing serenity. 

Through all those years he had preserved an in- 
dependence and a sweetness of spirit which was com- 
mented upon by some at the time and by all when 
he was safely In another world. Yet, it had been 
hard on many occasions to maintain the cheerful 
front of the happy warrior. 

At last the periods of defeat had ended in the 
tremendous Wilson victory. Many of the news- 
papers tried to. create and encourage the idea that 
The Peerless Leader was jealous of the man he had 
put in power, that bitterness was arising between 
them. But there was none of this in the heart of 
The Great Commoner, and none of it ever developed 
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in his actions. The Democrats had won I That was 
the thought which suffused him day after day, before 
the actual taking possession of office occurred. 

David F. Houston, and House, noted Bryan’s una- 
bashed jubilation in the early days of the victory, 
and noted it with a certain feeling that it was indeli- 
cate. In fact, the honesty of The Great Commoner’s 
sentiments, and his constant habit of being himself, 
proved trying to many of his associates in the early 
days of the victorious regime. To Bryan these little 
coldnesses made little difference, were barely ob- 
served in the first few months of 1913. His people 
were going into the Promised Land, and he had 
ultimately led them there. That was enough for 
him. Certainly he had no pangs of jealousy for the 
man who was to sit in the White House. He had for 
him rather the great, expansive love of a father, 
saying to his son, “Well done.” 

To the eastern Democrats, to Colonel House, and 
to a number more who had their eyes on the control 
of the administration, the matter was not so simple. 

There was even considerable discussion of whether 
Mr. Bryan should or should not be included in the 
Cabinet. It is not likely that any one entertained 
very serious doubts as to the ultimate decision, but it 
was a pleasant thought with which to play. The 
Great Commoner had made it possible for all of 
them to have office, and it was interesting to traffic 
with the idea of whether they would give him any- 
thing or not. The “they” consisted of the great 
number of voluntary advisors surrounding the Presi- 
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dent. Colonel House had come back from Europe 
and hastened to advise the President-Elect to get in 
touch with Mr. Bryan and discuss Cabinet appoint- 
ments with him. He advised the President to offer 
Bryan the Secretaryship of State, but also to suggest 
that Mr. Bryan could be of great service if he would 
be willing to go to Russia. There were other bright 
thoughts for getting Mr. Bryan out of the country, 
some suggesting that he might be willing to take the 
ambassadorship to England. All In all, however, 
It was felt that perhaps The Peerless Leader’s in- 
fluence might be useful, perhaps even necessary to the 
success of the administration, and former Governor 
Wilson invited him to luncheon at the Sterling Hotel 
in Trenton to discuss the question of appointments. 

As The Commoner listened to the stern-faced 
President-Elect, who sat opposite discussing the pro- 
gram of the administration and the personnel to be 
gathered around him, Bryan foresaw some of the 
issues that would Inevitably arise. 

When Wilson, doubtless with a sense of bestow- 
ing a decoration, invited Mr. Bryan to take the office 
of Secretary of State, The Commoner hesitated, an- 
ticipating one difficulty which might obtrude itself, 
and that right quickly. 

Without answering whether he would accept the 
post or not, Bryan inquired whether it would em- 
barrass Mr. Wilson if, as Secretary of State, he did 
not serve wine and liqueurs at official dinners. The 
Commoner had always been a teetotaler, he and his 
wife and their families before them. He had finally 
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committed himself to prohibition by law as well as 
by personal choice. He knew that however people 
might view his stand on prohibition by law, there 
would be thousands and thousands of friends who 
trusted in him who would not be able to understand 
his departing in his own home from principles in 
which he so firmly believed. 

It was hard to jeopardize the first place in the 
Cabinet so soon after the day had been won, but 
this was a matter which he knew must be faced, and 
he put it squarely to his chief. It was not a pleasing 
or easy question for the Democratic governor, who 
was also a Presbyterian elder. He told Mr. Bryan 
to use his own judgment in the matter. 

The Peerless Leader did not accept the office that 
day but did so shortly afterward. 

Meanwhile, the question of what Democrats were 
most deserving of high places was continually under 
discussion, by Colonel House, David F. Houston, 
W. G. McAdoo, William F. McCombs, and in all 
corners where Democrats foregathered. 

Later on some of these same gentlemen were to 
feel very much perturbed at Bryan’s activities in 
trying to find places for the faithful. 

“Mr. Bryan is a spoilsman and is in favor of 
turning the Republicans out and putting in Demo- 
crats,” Colonel House later noted in his memoirs. 
Walter Page, Ambassador to England, complained 
bitterly about an inquiry by the Secretary of State 
regarding a minor job in the American Embassy 
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which was held by an Englishman. After Mr. Page 
recorded his protest at any change, he noted that 
Bryan said nothing further about it. In fact, 
through the records of most of the men who became 
Cabinet officers, one finds the complaining comment 
that The Great Commoner was asking them about 
jobs, though if they were sufficiently cold in refusing 
the requests. The Peerless Leader said nothing fur- 
ther about it. Why, they obviously felt, could he not 
mind his own affairs? 

In these early stages, however, none of them had 
as yet secured their own jobs, and, hence, the matter 
of seeking appointments had not yet reached the 
stage of being undignified. The good Colonel from 
Texas was as busy as a bee advising the appointment 
of various persons. These were not, as one might 
have gathered from the quotation above, persons 
from the Republican party, but they did include three 
lifelong friends and political coworkers, namely, 
David F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, 
Thomas W. Gregory, Attorney-General, and Albert 
S. Burleson, Postmaster-General — all from the 
Lone Star State. 

The other members of the Cabinet included Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, Lindley M. Garrison, and W. C. 
Redfield, in the Treasury, War, and Commerce De- 
partments. These were all easterners. The only 
close associate of Mr. Bryan was Josephus Daniels, 
named as Secretary of the Navy, who had been a 
supporter of the Bryan wing of the party for many 
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years. Franklin K. Lane, in the Interior, was an 
admirer of The Great Commoner though not a close 
associate. In all of these instances the House in- 
fluence was very strong, though Mr. Gregory did 
not become Attorney-General until after J. C. Mc- 
Reynolds, Wilson’s first appointee to that office, had 
been appointed to the Supreme Bench. 

The Great Commoner had served his purpose, 
and it was desired to consult him on these matters 
as little as possible. In fact, It was hoped in some 
circles that the Cabinet and the government might 
be composed of college professors and certain well- 
to-do Democrats, who had had enough acquaintance 
with the cosmopolitan world and enough astuteness 
to have acquired something of the metropolitan 
manner. The fewer persons around like Mr. Bryan, 
with his embarrassing geniality and his stIlTmore 
embarrassing harping on the common people, the 
better. Walter Page, then editor of the WorWs 
Work, and logically In line for an Important appoint- 
ment, was particularly stricken when he learned of 
the two more rural appointments in the Cabinet. 
He had frequently expressed adverse opinions of 
Mr. Bryan in his magazine, and he was especially 
dashed to learn of the appointment of Mr. Josephus 
Daniels of Raleigh, North Carolina, coming only a 
few miles from Mr. Page’s own home village. The 
Pages of Aberdeen had their own ideas of who 
should be first in Rome, and they would not Include 
that man from Raleigh who had built up a news- 
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paper from nothing to a point where it was one of 
the dominant organs of the South. 

If Mr. Bryan were left out of all this discussion, 
he, nevertheless, was himself in the midst of a mael- 
strom of applications from all parts of the country. 
Wilson, the dapper Colonel, the frenzied McCombs, 
the lean-faced McAdoo, the Intellectual Page — all 
of these men were virtually unknown to the rank and 
file of the party. Bryan was the man whom they had 
followed for sixteen years. Bryan was the man 
whom they had followed at Baltimore. Bryan at 
this juncture was the leader of his party, and they 
looked to him to “come through.” 

Even as the young Republicans had pestered Lin- 
coln, so Bryan found hordes of office-seekers on his 
back. Years before, he had criticized Justices Har- 
lan and McKenna for getting appointments for their 
relatives, but the years had also taught him that the 
successful party must have rewards for the faithful. 
And he wanted them to be rewarded. For many, 
it had meant real sacrifice and loss of social prestige 
to have supported him at various times in the past. 
And, where this was not the case, there were thou- 
sands of those who had worked diligently in season 
and out preparing the way which had led to ultimate 
success. 

And there were jobs to be had. 

Aside from the War and Navy Departments, he 
had noted in The Commoner a number of years be- 
fore that the President had the following appoint- 
ments : 
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State Department 

Customs ■ 743 

Post Office 4jOt5 

Pensions OfiSce 747 


Total 5 >823 


It was all very well for the men who had not 
borne the storm and stress of the battle, who prob- 
ably would not know how to do so in future cam- 
paigns, to be aloof about granting appointments. 
Some one had to look after these matters, and Mr. 
Bryan found himself willy-nilly very much the peo- 
ple’s provider. 

Several months after being in office, he wrote to 
the Receiver of Customs in San Domingo, who 
had been appointed through the influence of Mr. 
McCombs, “Now that you have arrived and are ac- 
quainting yourself with the situation, can you let me 
know what positions you have at your disposal, with 
which to reward deserving Democrats? . . . You 
have had enough experience in politics to know how 
valuable workers are when the campaign is on; and 
how difficult it is to find rewards for all the de- 
serving.”- 

This letter was written on August 20, 1913, and 
unearthed by the New York Sun on January 15, 
1915. By that time, most of the bigger deservers 
in the East had had theirs, and a considerable howl 
went up through the land. Before and after these 
communications and criticisms, however, The Com- 
moner carried on his work of seeking appointments 
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for his friends, doing so at times with some embar- 
rassment, and always being just a little surprised at 
the coldness of many of his colleagues. 

All this, however, was at the start a very faint 
shadow on the bright sunshine of events. The 
inauguration day came. Mr. and Mrs. Bryan were 
occupying the President’s suite at the New Willard. 
The Commoner went down to the Capitol for the 
ceremonies, and as he reached the stand a great 
roar of applause greeted him. As he passed into 
the grandstand erected for the ceremonies, people 
put their arms on his shoulders and fervently shook 
his hands. 

Colonel House was not present at the inaugural 
address. The President-Elect had telephoned him 
and invited the House family to join the presidential 
family and accompany them to the ceremonies. The 
Colonel sent his wife, but he, himself, went over 
to the Metropolitan Club and loafed around until 
the affair was over. “Functions of this sort do* not 
appeal to me,” he wrote in his journal, “and I 
never go.” Following the meeting, the new Sec- 
retary of State learned some of the inconveniences 
of being like other men in a Democracy. He gave 
his carriage number to an attendant, but the con- 
veyance was not forthcoming. The fact that it was 
the vehicle of the Secretary of State seemed tO' have 
little effect on the situation. Finally, some one, ap- 
parently in charge, called him over and placed him 
in an automobile. 

Mrs. Bryan held back, as it had not been cus- 
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tomary for wives to ride with their husbands in the 
inaugural procession, but he turned to her and said : 

‘‘You have helped me win this and I want you 
with me.” 

As the cars rode up Pennsylvania Avenue, cheers 
were given for the President, and again, when the 
Bryan automobile passed between the banks of 
people, the thousands of persons present shouted 
and clapped, giving The Commoner the greatest ova- 
tion of his life. He beamed with happiness and was 
touched at the tribute. Turning to Mary Baird 
Bryan, who had gone with him through all the years 
of work and hope, he said: 

“It Is worth sixteen years of hard work to have 
devotion like this, isn’t it?” 

Then followed a dinner at the White House, 
which Included about two hundred of the new De- 
mocracy, Including the Texas Colonel, who appar- 
ently did not include dinners in the events which 
bored him. Following this initial occasion in Wash- 
ington, the Secretary of State again tried to get 
transportation, but the silver tongue which had 
moved millions was unable to attract the attention 
of a Washington cab driver. But, after all, what 
were a few blocks of unexpected walking on a day 
like that? The Commoner and Mrs. Bryan walked 
back to their rooms at the Willard accompanied 
by Mr. and Mrs. Edward Goltra of St. Louis. 
Goltra had married the sister of one of Mr. Bryan’s 
early law partners. He had stanchly supported 
the young Commoner throughout his career, and it 
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was a heartwarming occasion for the silver leader 
at last to be accompanying his followers in the cor- 
ridors of olBcial Washington. 

The signs continued to be auspicious. After talk- 
ing it over with Mary, The Commoner decided to 
engage the John A. Logan house, a beautiful brick 
structure with white windows, very different from 
the plain little boarding place they had occupied in 
Washington mpre than twenty years before. To 
this location they moved many of the objects of 
art which they had collected, or which had been 
given to them in the Orient, and to this residence 
also came the paintings of the nation’s orators 
which had adorned the home in Lincoln. 

The first Cabinet meeting was another step in the 
new life which was to him acutely and delightfully 
memorable. It came at eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing of March fifth. Every one was there well ahead 
of time, all aglow with the* thrill of the work before 
him. Josephus Daniels walked around the room 
exclaiming, “Isn’t it great! Isn’t it wonderful!” 

Mr. Bryan beamed at all. He beamed at Hous- 
ton, who had been a Cleveland* Democrat and op- 
posed to the silver leader for a score of years. He 
beamed at all the- other late strangers, who had 
come to the top of the party In the past few years. 

The President entered, and after preliminary so- 
cial conversation, he brought up the matter of ojffice- 
seekers, and said to the Cabinet: 

“Gentlemen, I shall have to give my attention to 
the graver problems of the nation, and I shall not 
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have time to see the swarms of people who want 
office. I shall have to ask you to sift the applicants 
for me and to make your recommendations.” 

Mr. Bryan smiled, and remarked to the Cabinet 
that they need not be surprised if he asked them 
to find places in their departments for his supporters. 
He pointed out that he was in a different position 
from any of those present. 

“Six million people have voted for me for Presi- 
dent three times, and many of them,” he added 
with a twinkle in his eye, “would like to serve the 
nation.” 

At home he had a rather definite idea of the large 
number that were doing the seeking. Mrs. Bryan, 
as usual, was standing by and interviewing the rank 
and file of the petitioners for office. She made a 
card catalogue of their names with their lists of 
qualifications, and in time the work became so well 
organized that the names which were presented 
represented the top selection of those who had done 
the work. Yet, in spite of all the furore which was 
made about the matter, there were a number of the 
Secretary’s closest, lifelong workers for whom he 
could not secure substantial appointments. 

While’he was obliged to consider office-seekers, the 
phrase of “deserving Democrats,” in connection with 
The Great Commoner, was more important as an 
apt alliteration than as a dominant interest in his 
official life in Washington. He realized that some 
one had to keep the home fires burning, and it fell 
upon him to handle the job. He felt it both neces- 
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sary and proper to take up these matters with his 
dose associates and presumable intimates in the 
government, and assumed that he might go into the 
subject frequently and as a matter of routine business 
without its being laid up against him in future 
memoirs. 

His main energies and interests were stored up 
and used for more important events. His respon- 
sibilities came quickly. He had to make decisions 
affecting Americans in all parts of the world. Singu- 
larly, one of his first official acts was to cable to 
our embassy in Rome in regard to funeral cere- 
monies to be held over the body of J. Pierpont 
Morgan. Morgan, whom Bryan had so steadfastly 
reviled! Morgan, who, at least in Bryan’s belief, 
had used the full force of his financial power to 
defeat the cause of silverism ! Morgan, the emblem 
of Wall Street, was lying in Rome while The Great 
Commoner arranged the services. 

Soon came the issue which Mr. Bryan had fore- 
seen, the first official luncheon of the State Depart- 
ment, a farewell function to Ambassador and Mrs. 
Bryce, who were leaving for England. The affair 
was held in a private room at the Hotel Willard. 
It was a small luncheon, covers being laid for only 
eighteen. There was the white-haired Ambassador 
Bryce, Ambassador Jusserand of France, with his 
double-pointed brown beard, chiefs of all the em- 
bassies. 

When the guests were all seated, Mr. Bryan rose, 
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and with full consciousness of how this would ulti- 
mately be reported to the outside world, he craved 
the indulgence of his guests for a few moments. 

He told them of his conversation with President 
Wilson before taking office. He explained the view 
of millions of Americans regarding the use of alco- 
hol, and pointed out that he could not himself depart 
from that view if he were to be true to his principles 
and his traditions. He expressed the hope that he 
might make his hospitality none the less true and 
real without serving wines, and asked his guests to 
understand this omission. 

Applause followed the address, and the meal pro- 
ceeded with White Rock and grape juice as the chief 
beverage. 

The Russian Ambassador turned to his dinner 
partner and said that he had not tasted water for 
years, but that Mr. Bryan had forewarned him and 
he had taken his claret before he came. 

This event raised the storm which was expected, 
and once again The Great Commoner was standing 
in the midst of the hurricane of criticism which he 
had faced in his free silver, his anti-imperialism, his 
government ownership, and the other campaigns. 
He knew what was coming, but he could not do 
otherwise. 

The eternal crusading urge in his temperament 
always drove him on, at war with his love for com- 
fort, friendliness and admiration. 

It required courage of a singular, indomitable 
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pioneer sort on the part of Mrs. Bryan also. A few 
days after this luncheon, she noted in her diary: 

“I hope the example may do good. It is hard to 
stand against prevailing customs.’- 



CHAPTER XV 

THE FARMER-STATESMAN 

Wide was his parish, and houses fer asonder. 

— Chaucer 

T he appointment of Bryan as Secretary of 
State had been distasteful not only to the 
better tailored members of the Cabinet, but to a 
large section of the eastern part of the country. His 
ideas did not suit the views of the seaboard, or, at 
any rate, the more influential elements on. the Atlan- 
tic coast. He was essentially a farmer-statesman, 
and opposition to him came not only from those who 
felt he would be incompetent in office, but also from 
those who feared he would be much too competent 
in specific directions. 

The difficulty in dealing with him lay in the fact 
that he was not ashamed of being a commoner. He 
did not blush to be called a farmer or the representa- 
tive of farmers, and his strength lay in the fact that 
this was not a pose but a conviction. He was not 
dazzled by office nor by the favors of the so-called 
great. All that was far back in his history. He 
was not inexperienced in the ways of the world and 
their governments. He had twice been received by 
the officialdom of Europe, he had been to Mexico 
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a number of times, and he had traveled the Orient. 
In his office as- Secretary of State and in the Cabinet 
he was thoroughly aware of the various courses he 
was adopting, and pursued them with diligence and 
understanding. It had been customary in Congress 
to lull the Bryan areas of the country with soft 
words and fine promises, but The Peerless Leader 
was at last In office and he proposed to see that the 
principles for which he had stood for a generation 
should not be ignored. 

The Wilson administration opened with many 
problems In the forefront; some were legacies from 
the Taft administration, and others were Issues 
which Democracy had been urging for a number of 
years and were just coming to fruition. Roosevelt 
had utilized much of Bryan’s thunder, translating 
It into eastern terms, and beating The Commoner at 
his own game. Then Taft had come in and action 
lagged. The Wilson administration, accordingly, 
rode in to find a difficult yet opportune situation. 

The form of the currency had again come to the 
forefront. The increased volume of gold had made 
bimetallism unnecessary, and events had also shown 
that an increase in the currency was a far too simple 
remedy "for the ills brought about by unrestrained 
control *bf the money power in the hands of a few. 
The country had had a bad panic in 1907. There 
was a tradition that a panic occurred every seven 
years, with the public holding the bag. Another 
such disaster was due In 1914, and Wilson was ex- 
pected to do something to head it off. The limelight 
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had been further played on the situation by the Pujo 
Investigating Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the 1912- 1913 Congress. Samuel 
Untermyer, for years a friend of The Great Com- 
moner, had been the counselor and investigator for 
this committee. He had dramatized to the public 
the uses and misuses of money power by pointing to 
many specific instances. 

The Republicans had recognized the inadequacy of 
the financial system of the country, and Senator Aid- 
rich had worked for years on a Federal Reserve 
plan. This differed from the one ultimately adopted 
in various vital points, but whatever there might be 
in its essentials the public was not in the temper to 
accept it, because it came from the pen of Aldrich 
who was judged to have a prejudicial view and to be 
one of the insiders in Wall Street. 

Senator Robert L. Owen of Oklahoma also had 
been working on the problem for many years. The 
Wilson administration was preparing a Federal Re- 
serve Act from the Democratic viewpoint. Carter 
Glass was preparing a bill In the House, In his 
capacity as Chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

McAdoo was concerned in the project as Secretary 
of the Treasury. Bryan was involved only in so far 
as the measure was a national policy and concerned 
the welfare of the people at large. From the early 
days of the campaign Colonel House had busied 
himself with this subject as with other major issues. 
As in the case of his desire later on to take over the 
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essentials of Mr. Bryan’s department, so he had the 
desire to handle the Federal Reserve matter for 
the President. Twenty days after inauguration the 
Colonel took a drive with Carter Glass, and urged 
him not to allow the Senate committee to modify 
any of the essential features of the Glass measure. 
The Colonel promised to bring up the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury as reserve artillery if 
the Senate, meaning Mr. Owen, did not yield. 

He had not counted upon the counterbatteries of 
Untermyer and Bryan. 

Earlier in the year he had discussed the problem 
with Governor Wilson. Mr. Wilson expressed the 
view that Bryan would not approve a bill of the 
Glass-House nature. The Colonel suggested that 
it was better to contend with Bryan’s disapproval 
and fail to get any bill at all rather than to get one 
which was not sound. 

House had kept at this matter diligently,, He 
talked over w^hat should be done about the Federal 
Reserve System wnth Henry Clay Frick, Otto Kahn, 
Frank Vanderlip of the National City Bank, J. P. 
Morgan (the younger), and other leading finan- 
ciers. It was logical that the experience of these 
men be consulted and House was strongly influenced 
by their views. When Mr. Morgan came to him 
with a currency plan fully formulated and printed, 
however, he fe;lt that it would be more adroit to 
have the script typewritten to permit of correction. 

All this was taking place during the winter and 
after the drive with Carter Glass. The Colonel 
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wrote m his diary: “I spoke to the President about 
this after dinner and advised that McAdoo and I 
whip the Glass measure into final shape, which he 
[the President] could endorse and take to Owen as 
his own. My opinion was that Owen w^ould be 
more likely to accept it as a presidential measure 
than as a measure coming from the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency.” Both House 
and Glass realized that the measure which they had 
in hand contained two factors which were against 
the long declared policy of Democracy and needed 
all the prestige of the presidential office to put it 
across. The objectionable points were that the 
Glass bill permitted banker representation on the 
Federal Reserve Board, a situation which might 
tend to put the power of the government back of 
the issues of private bankers, rather than resulting 
in the control of the banking power by the govern- 
ment, which was one of the presumable aims of the 
Act. 

Further, the Glass measure provided for the is- 
suance of Federal Reserve notes by the private banks 
rather than by the government. 

Senator Owen was firmly opposed to having the 
bankers on the Federal Reserve Board. He held 
that one would not expect to place men holding rail- 
road offices on the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion or representatives of protected industries on the 
Tariff Commission- In the beginning, Glass and 
House had the ear of the President and apparently 
convinced him of the wisdom of their approach to 
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the matter. Mr. Glass did not welcome the volun- 
teered intrusion of the Colonel into the situation, 
but it apparently helped his cause none the less for 
a season. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Bryan was swamped with the 
affairs of the State Department and with the land- 
slide of political office-seekers. While he was not 
active in forming the provisions of any bill on the 
subject in its early stages, he was being kept advised 
on the matter by other elements in the party, who 
believed that Democracy could not afford to re- 
pudiate its stand of many years on certain features 
of the bill. Senator Owen had visited Samuel Un- 
termyer in New York, and at his home had also 
talked with Vanderlip, A. Barton Hepburn, Paul 
Warburg, and other financiers whose views he 
wanted, and to whom he wished to make clear that 
the government was not hostile but aimed to be 
impartial. Toward the latter part of May, Bryan 
became restive on the situation, feeling that the 
matter might reach a crisis in public before he could 
get a chance to present his views to the President. 
He tried to see Wilson on the matter but the Presi- 
dent wished if possible to avoid discussion on the 
subject, fearing that he would not agree with The 
Great Commoner and that there would be a break 
in the party. 

Wilson wrote to Carter Glass on May 1 5 : 

“Mr. Bryan has twice indicated his desire to dis- 
cuss currency matters with me ; but, if I may venture 
to say so, I think his talk should be first with you. 
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I find he is opposed to bank issues and disposed to 
government issues. It is my notion that this would 
get us into all sorts of trouble.” 

Shortly after that Senator Owen obtained a copy 
of the measure, which was to be introduced in the 
House, with the approval of Mr. Glass, Mr. Mc- 
Adoo and the President. It was a formidable com- 
bination against which to contend, and there was only 
one source of influence which could meet it. He 
went over to the home of The Great Commoner and 
sought his cooperation to correct the errors in the 
proposed bill. Bryan was immediately aroused, and 
promised that either the measure would be changed 
to conform with the promises of the party platform, 
or he would resign from the Cabinet. He was not 
willing to create a split in the party and thereby 
undo the good that Wilson might accomplish in 
other directions. For this reason he was willing to 
keep silent on the currency matter if he did resign, 
but he held that he could not continue in office and 
ally himself with an administration which created 
a banking board ruled by, instead of controlling, 
bankers, and giving authority to the notes of private 
banks rather than issuing them in the. name of the 
Federal Government. 

He assured Senator Owen that he could have his 
support to this extent. After the next Cabinet meet- 
ing, accordingly, The. Great Commoner lingered and 
told the President that he must talk with him on 
the currency measure. He reassured Mr. Wilson 
of his personal friendliness, urged upon him the 
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promises of the party, and pointed out the opinion 
that the West would have of the party if this kind 
of a bill were permitted to pass. Wilson by this 
time was willing to discuss the matter and urged 
Mr. Bryan to withhold any action until it could 
be taken up later. 

The Great Commoner was troubled at the firm 
opposition of the President to a point of view which 
he thought would necessarily have to be accepted 
by any one who had been elected on certain pledges 
of the Democratic platform. 

He went back to the old Logan Mansion, feeling 
that perhaps his career in office might have to end 
almost as soon as it had begun. 

Shortly after his arrival at home he received a 
telephone call from Joseph Tumulty, secretary to 
the President, asking for an opportunity to come 
down and discuss some public matters. 

When Tumulty arrived, Bryan took him into the 
library and showed him a picture of President Wil- 
son which had been autographed a few days before. 
Mr. Bryan stated how much he admired Wilson and 
had enjoyed his contact and official companionship. 
Suddenly he turned to Tumulty and said: “Who 
from Wall Street has been discussing this bill with 
the President? I am afraid that some of the Presi- 
dent’s friends have been emphasizing too much the 
view of Wall Street in their conferences with the 
President on this bill.” 

Tumulty assured him that the President was not 
undCT the Influence of eastern financial interests. 
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Bryan did not argue the point. He knew of the 
visits of bankers to Washington, and, inevitably, 
that their point of view had been consulted along 
with others. He believed, however, that Wilson 
was not influenced in any sinister way, though he 
feared that unconsciously the banking view had pre- 
vailed upon the President. 

Instead of indulging in debate on this point, how- 
ever, The Great Commoner turned to the shelves 
of his library and read aloud to Tumulty from the 
party platforms: 

‘Trom the 1896 platform: 

“We therefore denounce the issuance of notes intended 
to circulate as money by national banks as in derogation of 
the Constitution, and we demand that all paper which is 
made a legal tender for public and private debts, or which 
is receivable for dues to the United States, shall be issued by 
the Government of the United States, and shall be redeem- 
able in coin, 

‘Trom the 1900 platform: 

“We are opposed to this private corporation paper cir- 
culated as money but without legal tender qualities and de- 
mand the retirement of the national-bank notes as far as 
Government paper or silver certificates can be substituted for 
them. 

^‘From the 1908 platform: 

“We believe that in so far as the needs of commerce 
require an emergency currency, such currency should be is- 
sued and controlled by the Federal Government.” 
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Tumulty, as an experienced party man, realized 
that Bryan held an unassailable position. As Bryan 
himself got into the matter and reviewed these 
pledges more specifically, he hesitated as to whether 
it would be best to retire silently or whether he 
ought not to bring all his power to bear to see that 
these pledges were carried out, no matter who 
might be affected. 

Tumulty, aware of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, urged Bryan to say nothing further until the 
President had an opportunity to talk the situation 
over with Mr. McAdoo and 'Mr. Glass. 

Meanwhile, Owen was rallying his supporters and 
had informed Untermyer of the turn of events. 
Accordingly, there arrived at Mr. Bryan’s home on 
the following day this attorney and friend, who 
begged the Secretary of State to go with him at 
once and call on the President. 

The Great Commoner was only too willing be- 
cause the Untermyer support was an important 
leverage for the cause. Mr. Untermyer was one 
of the few New York Democrats to break away to 
the Wilson cause on the roll call at the convention, 
and the President was not unmindful of this inci- 
dent. The President listened carefully to his 
visitors’ presentation and became convinced of the 
rightness of the position regarding banker repre- 
sentation. He was willing also to accept an arrange- 
ment for making the; Federal Reserve notes govern- 
ment notes without abandoning the protection that 
would be behind them as private bank notes. 
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The President called in Mr. Glass, Mr. McAdoo, 
and others concerned with the bill, and explained to 
them the necessity of making the changes. 

At the next Cabinet meeting The Great Com- 
moner turned to the President and said : ‘^Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have settled our difBculties and you may 
rely upon me to remain with you to the end of the 
fight.” 

Meanwhile, there were gentlemen in Congress 
who realized that here was an opportunity to put 
Bryan forward and to minimize the power of the 
administration : an attempt was made to reintroduce 
the issue of silver, and Mr. Bryan’s name was in- 
voked in this cause. 

The Great Commoner was true to his pledge, 
however, and on August 22, 1913, he wrote his as- 
surances to Carter Glass as follows: 

My Dear Mr. Glass: 

The papers have reported members of Congress as present- 
ing views which were alleged to be mine. I do not know to 
what extent these reports may exaggerate what has been 
said and done; but you are authorized to speak for me and 
say that I appreciate so profoundly the service rendered by 
the President to the people in the stand he has taken on fun- 
damental principles involved in currency reform that I am 
with him in all the details. If my opinion has influence with 
any one called upon to act on this measure, I am willing to 
assume full responsibility for what I do when I advise him 
to stand by the President and assist in the passage of the bill 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Very truly yours, 

W. J. Bryah. 
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While Bryan was ready enough to come to the 
firing line on any issue which affected the principles 
of the party, his chief interest was in the cause of 
peace. He had not forgotten his visit to Tolstoy, 
or Tolstoy’s letter to him." He believed that most 
wars were drummed up by special interests against 
what would be the wishes of the people if enough 
time were given to bring out the true facts, His 
part of the country lay far beyond the Alleghenies. 
To his people war seemed a bad dream of the past, 
and in A.D. 1913 it seemed impossible for the future. 
Norman Angell had demonstrated in his book that 
war could not happen again because it would be too 
costly. Bryan had traveled enough abroad to realize 
that this cheerful millennium would not ’come about 
without a new arrangement between the nations for 
dealing with hostile acts at the time they arose. 

He had been in office but a few weeks when he 
set about the greatest work of his official life, a work 
which has not yet been tested in practice, nor has yet 
been repudiated, but which marks a milestone in in- 
ternational peace and law. 

On the twenty-fourth of April, 1913, William Jen- 
nings Bryan, Secretary of State, called a meeting in 
the reception room of the State Department. Among 
those who attended were Jusserand of France, with 
his double-pointed, brown beard, the kindly, white- 
haired Bryce of England, the suave Bernstorff of 
Germany, and the almond-eyed Chinda of Japan; In 
fact, the ambassadors and ministers of the entire 
world. 
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An atmosphere of great formality and expectanqr 
prevailed as the American Secretary began to state 
the purpose of the meeting. Was this to be some, 
new plan of world aggrandizement? Were they 
to concur in some program for Mexico? What 
was up? 

Mr. Bryan presented each delegate with a written 
outline of the agenda, which was a proposal for a 
series of international treaties on a new basis. He 
proposed that the essence of these treaties be that 
a year’s time be permitted for nations to discuss all 
matters in dispute before resorting to arms. 

Recognizing that this was a radical and back- 
country idea which could hardly appeal at first 
glance to the sophisticated chancellories of the world, 
he opened the discussion with a story. 

“A man was complaining to a friend,” he said, 
“that he found it impossible to drink moderately be- 
cause of the numerous invitations which he received 
from others. The friend to whom the complaint 
was made suggested that the difficulty might be, 
remedied by calling for a sarsaparilla whenever he 
found that he had all the whisky he wanted. But 
the complainant demurred, ‘That is the trouble; 
when I get all the whisky I want I cannot say 
sarsaparilla.’ ” 

Mr. Bryan pointed out that at the time when 
investigation is most needed between angry nations, 
it Is difficult for either party to seek for It lest the 
request be construed as weakness or cowardice. Ac- 
cordingly, he called both for the Investigation of all 
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disputes, and, secondly, for permanent interna- 
tional commissions between nations, to whom all 
such disputes would be referred. 

He provided that such a commission should be 
made up of one citizen from each nation to be chosen 
by that nation; for another citizen to be chosen by 
each nation from a foreign nation; and a fifth per- 
son to be selected by agreement of the two con- 
tracting countries. He provided finally for the 
reservation by each nation of the right to decide for 
itself at the conclusion of the investigation what 
action it would take. 

The policy of international effort towards the 
preservation of peace was not new. In 1899 the 
adoption of a general arbitration agreement had 
been proposed at the first Hague conference. All 
the great powers were in favor of such a measure at 
that time except the Imperial German delegates, 
who prevented it from going through. 

Again in 1907 the issue had been brought before 
The Hague, urgently advocated this time by the 
Czar of Russia. Again, the influence of Germany 
was used to block the proposal. 

Mr. Bryan tactfully avoided references to what 
had taken place in the past, but pointed out that the 
difficulty with treaties of arbitration was that they 
left exceptions in respect to questions of honor, in- 
dependence, vital interest, and the interest of third 
parties. These exceptions cannot be eliminated, 
he held, but often an automatic provision for dis- 
cussion of them would serve to clear up a situation. 
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“The nations have had machinery for war,” Mr. 
Bryan pointed out; “they could go to war in a week, 
but, strange to say, they have no machinery for the 
adjustment of disputes which defy diplomatic settle- 
ment. They are compelled to rely upon good offices 
or mediation, with nothing to prevent acts of hos- 
tility before either can be offered. The Peace 
Treaty plan furnishes the machinery, and it can be 
invoked as soon as diplomacy fails. The time may 
come when all questions without exception will be 
submitted to arbitration; until that time, the treaty 
providing for investigation in all cases is the best 
assurance we have against war.” 

Such was the nature of the proposal which the 
farmer-statesman made to the delegates of the 
powers of the world. 

The reception on the part of the delegates was 
one of amazement and pleasure. Most of the 
ambassadors said that, of course, they would have 
to take the matter up with their home governments, 
but a number said that they felt free to express the 
views that their governments would welcome the 
suggestion. 

Bernstorff was silent. Later, when some of the 
other powers had agreed to such a treaty, he stated 
that Germany would accept it in principle but would 
not sign it. 

By many critics of Bryan in the Wilson adminis- 
tration the idea was pooh-poohed. Page thanked 
his lucky stars that this country had no such agree- 
ment with Germany at the time the United States 
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entered the war. Professor Seymour, the compiler 
of the House memoirs, also pointed out later, ‘‘Had 
Germany signed this treaty, It would not have been 
possible for the United States to enter the war on 
the submarine Issue until after the lapse of a twelve- 
month, except on the ground that German use of 
submarines constituted acts of war against the 
United States.” As a matter of fact the delay was 
longer than provided for In the Bryan plan, for 
the 'Lusitania disaster occurred on May 7, 1915? 
and the United States’ declaration of war on April 
6, 1917, a difference of two years, without the 
assistance of a possible commission to determine the 
point at issue. 

If certain unofficial parties considered that the 
Bryan program was worthless, his statesmanship had 
at least the endorsement of those in power. The 
Commoner had submitted to the President a written 
outline of his plan and the matter had been dis- 
cussed with the Cabinet, prior to the calling of the 
meeting at the State Department. Bryan had also 
proved wiser than his chief in such matters, in lining 
up the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations for 
his plan before broaching it either to the diplomats 
or to the public. His old friend and free sllverite, 
Senator William J. Stone of Missouri, was chair- 
man of this committee. 

With the officialdom of the government solidly 
behind the plan, It was reported back to the capitals 
of the world with the full weight of the favor of 
this endorsement. 
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The acceptance of the program was almost world- 
wide. Salvador was the first to sign on the seventh 
of August, 1913. Several other Central American 
countries followed suit shortly after. 

On July 24, 1914, Brazil, Argentina, and Chile 
signed simultaneously. 

On September fifteenth of the same year, Mr. 
Bryan effected treaties on the same basis between 
the United States and France, Great Britain, Spain 
and China, bringing into arbitration agreement in 
one day 900,000,000 people. 

By the end of that year, the United States had 
established Bryan treaties with thirty nations, with 
only these important powers not participating: 
Belgium, Austria-Hungary, Germany and Japan. 

No disputes or threats of war with the contracting 
parties have occurred to put these treaties to the 
test, but they have been written into the history of 
the international law of the world. 

To The Great Commoner they were and remained 
the realest achievement of his life, and when he read 
time and again in the press that he was no statesman 
and understood nothing about such matters, he 
smiled and warmed himself with the thought that 
all of the treaties were ratified, without serious dis- 
pute, by the United States Senate. 



CHAPTER XVI 

WAR 


Every subject’s duty is the king’s; 
but every subject’s soul is his own. 

King Henry V 

W HILE Bryan was laying his far-spreading 
plans for world peace, trying to set a new 
mark in history as a Christian statesman in the most 
literal following out of that phrase, while he was 
emulating the doctrines of his hero Tolstoy, his office 
was beset with more threats of war than had con- 
fronted any Secretary of State in America’s history. 

At the very opening of the administration China 
was in a turmoil, Mexico was unsettled, and Japan 
was offended at the adoption of California’s alien 
land laws. 

Bryan found that while it might be easy for 
Tolstoy on his remote Russian farm to practice the 
doctrines of nonresistance, it was not a simple 
matter to observe these principles as Secretary of 
State of the American Republic. In his Initial deal- 
ings with these crises and for the first year of his 
administration his handling of issues seemed both 
practical and successful. 

The first trouble bobbed up in March, shortly 
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after the inauguration. China was in a state of 
distress and the government was seeking a loan. 
J. P. Morgan & Company had been interested in 
the six-power loan to China, but were unwilling to 
continue their interest unless the American govern- 
ment was willing to lend support to enforce the 
stipulations of the contract. Henry P. Davison, of 
the Morgan Company, and Willard Straight called 
upon The Commoner at the Department of State 
and presented their case. The Secretary was not 
favorable. He was determined that his administra- 
tion should be one of peace and that the last thing he 
would consent to would be the possibility of a war 
in which the United States would set out to collect 
a banker’s loan. At the meeting of the Cabinet 
following this session, he strongly recommended to 
the President that the United States refuse to par-^ 
ticipate in this action. 

The Cabinet endorsed the Secretary’s stand on the 
matter, and Bryan had cleared the first hurdle which 
offered the possibilities of controversy. 

Less than a month later, however, a new trouble 
arose. California had passed an alien land law 
which prohibited Japanese immigrants from holding 
title to real estate in that state. The pride of Japan 
was deeply offended and the government of that 
country issued a note which had in it the threats of 
war. The sentiment of the country was considerably 
divided on the issue, some feeling that California 
was well within her rights, others supporting the 
view that the state had precipitated an issue which 
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involved the foreign policy of the nation and was 
out of its province. The difference of opinion was 
not along party lines but rather on a geographic 
basis. Traditional Democratic policy in the support 
of states’ rights would have favored a program of 
noninterference with what California had done, but 
the President and the country at large were anxious 
to avert war, especially as there was some thought 
that Japan was desirous of provoking a conflict 
before the Panama Canal should be opened. 

While the President neglected the Cabinet in the 
latter years of his administration, he consulted them 
faithfully during the early days. At the Cabinet 
meeting on April twenty-second, he introduced the 
matter of the California situation, and asked what 
should be done. Mr. Bryan believed that the heart 
of California was In the right place, and that if a 
referendum of the people in that state should be 
held they would vote either to modify the law or 
leave it to the hands of the national government. 
Other members of the Cabinet were not so optimistic 
and held that if the referendum should go the wrong 
way the situation would be doubly bad. 

Some one suggested that California instead of 
naming the Japanese or Mongolians specifically, 
could prohibit landholding by “those ineligible to citi- 
zenship.” 

The Secretary of State did not think that would 
help much. “I would oppose the insertion of that 
phrase,” he said, “unless the President has a differ- 
ent opinion. In that case, I might have another 
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opinion. I am here solely to help and to carry my 
part of the burden.” 

After the discussion wandered considerably with- 
out reaching any conclusion, the President turned 
to Bryan and asked him if he would not go out to 
California himself and try to adjust matters. The 
Great Commoner stirred uneasily and said that he 
was not anxious to do so but would if it were thought 
best. His colleagues, only too glad to shift the 
burden of a delicate situation, thought that was just 
the thing to do. Had he not visited Japan? Was 
he not well acquainted in California? Was it not 
particularly the function of the State Department to 
adjust a matter of that sort? 

Hence The Peerless Leader left the pleasant sur- 
roundings of Washington for one of the stififest tasks 
of his career. He had in the background of his 
mind the thought that the Democrats in their plat- 
form had demanded the enactment of an exclusion 
law. He himself in The Commoner had been point- 
ing out for a number of years the impossibility of 
mingling Mongolian and Anglo-Saxon blood and, 
particularly, the hazard to the standard of American 
labor from the cheap competition of the Asiatic 
races. 

He made arrangements, however, with the gov- 
ernor of California to give him a hearing before 
the legislature on the theory that no harm could 
be done by having a frank discussion between the 
personnel of the state government and a representa- 
tive from the national authority. As soon as he 
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One of Bryans earliest diplomatic tasks was to adjust the 
differences between California and Japan. 


arrived at Berkeley, he consulted with local leaders 
and then went to the legislature where he delivered 
a message to them, describing the problems of the 
situation. He obtained the consent of this body to 
work out any plan which would save the face of the 
Japanese and at the same time essentially protect 
the rights of the state against the inroads of foreign 
labor. Word that an agreement in principle had 
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been reached was made public and the world heaved 
a sigh of relief. The press of the country for once 
endorsed the capabilities of The Great Commoner 
even while differing on the extent and permanence of 
what had been accomplished. The New York 
World commented, “If Secretary Bryan’s errand in 
California was to prevent alien-land legislation, it 
was a failure; if it was to persuade the Californians 
to enact a treaty in harmony with our treaty with 
Japan, it was a great success.” 

Japan, however, was not in a mood to be satis- 
fied. When Bryan returned to Washington he found 
that the official forces of the government were 
almost as worried as when he had started. President 
Wilson, in the Cabinet meeting on May fifteenth, 
said that he had not seriously considered that war 
might result until he had a short time before noticed 
the extremely nervous and excited attitude of the 
Japanese Ambassador. Secretary of War Garrison 
spoke up and stated that he had been surveying the 
matter of defending the Philippines and suggested 
that some ships then in Chinese waters might be sent 
to Manila and that these could prevent the Japanese 
from crossing to the United States possessions. 

Some of the Cabinet members murmured at this 
suggestion and Garrison indicated that the views of 
his colleagues on military matters were not particu- 
larly competent. 

The Great Commoner turned on Garrison at this 
speech and shouted that army and navy officers 
could not be trusted to say what should or should 
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not be done except m actual time of war. He pointed 
out that the Cabinet was discussing not how to wage 
war, but how to keep out of it, and that if ships 
were moved about it would be an incitement and a 
threat. 

Some of the Cabinet went further and thought 
that the ships- in the East might be brought back 
home. The President was opposed to this, but sug- 
gested that they stay where they were without 
maneuvers. He held that the biggest problem at the 
present moment was Ambassador Chinda and he 
asked the Secretary of State to get In touch with the 
Ambassador as soon as possible. Again this was felt 
to be a happy move and the Cabinet turned to less 
vexing problems. 

The following day before the Secretary had an 
opportunity to carry out this mission the telephone 
rang. The message was from Ambassador Chinda 
expressing a desire to call In person upon the Secre- 
tary. Shortly after this Chinda arrived. The occa- 
sion was tense. The little brown man, with a face 
shaped like an acorn, was suave and diplomatic in 
his language, but his hands and voice shook as he 
presented the compliments of his government. 

The Great Commoner preserved as best he could 
an air of calm and turned the discussion to the pleas- 
ant days he had spent in Japan, to his admiration for 
the Japanese people, and to the humorous occasion 
when he had unwittingly participated in the parade 
of Admiral Togo. 

Chinda, a little less nervous, but still realizing 
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that he must press forward with his errand, stated 
the indignity which Japan felt had been imposed 
upon her by the terms of the California law naming 
her citizens as undesirable. 

The Great Commoner pointed out that this was 
not the essential aspect of the situation, that Cali- 
fornia had peculiar economic problems, that living 
conditions in the two countries were different, and 
that any action, of course, would have to be In line 
with the existing treaty between the United States 
and Japan. 

The Ambassador was not satisfied. His govern- 
ment felt that the name of Japan had been aspersed 
and all that Mr. Bryan said did not create any relief 
for the dignity of his country. 

The Great Commoner expressed the view that this 
was not a matter concerning dignity of country, but 
of landholding rights on the parts of individuals. 
If any Injustice were to result it would be a matter 
which could be undertaken in the courts. Presuma- 
bly existing holdings would be protected and any 
commitments already made would be followed out. 

The discussion went back and forth for some 
time on this basis without The Great Commoner 
budging essentially from his position or the Japa- 
nese Ambassador letting go q { his contentions. 

Chinda pressed the issue as to whether or not the 
California law essentially would stand, and Bryan 
indicated that it would. Chinda arose and said, “I 
suppose, Mr. Secretary, this decision is final.” 

Bryan, with a flash of inspiration, smiled, extended 
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'From Chicago *‘Daily Newsf^ 


Wilson was encouraged in his watchful waiting'' policy 
in Mexico by the views of his Secretary of State, who be- 
lieved that friendly treatment would get further than fire- 
arms, 

his hand, and said, “There is nothing final between 
friends.” 

Chinda resumed his seat and before the session 
closed, it was agreed that some statement could be 
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worked out which would satisfy the dignity of the 
Japanese government without interfering with our 
economic arrangements. 

It seemed as though there could never be a meet- 
ing in that Cabinet Room in the White House undis- 
turbed by rumors of war. The Great Commoner 
attended these sessions with feelings of joy which 
were nevertheless overcast with dread. Democracy 
had entered into the promised land but in the situ- 
ation there seemed to be a portent of disaster for 
the aims which he cherished. The long wooden table 
of the Cabinet Room, surrounded by the comfortable 
chairs, the view out of the French windows over the 
White House gardens, the whole note of simplicity 
should have promised peace, quiet and prosperity. 
But on May 23, 1913, just after the Japanese affair 
had been settled, Mexico came into the foreground. 
Huerta had obtained the president’s chair of the 
southern republic by murder. As head of the Mexi- 
can army he had taken the former president and 
vice president personally and put them to death. 
This was in February, 1913. President Taft had 
left the problem of recognition to the new adminis- 
tration. Many business interests of the West were 
anxious to see Huerta accepted by the United States 
Government. Delegations called at the State De- 
partment. Mr. Bryan held that if Diaz (the former 
president) after thirty years of dictatorship had not 
been able to control the country by terrorism, what 
reason was there to believe that Huerta in a far 
weaker position would be able to do so? He further 
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held that he had never been accustomed to consider 
public questions as separated from morality and 
from the principle of popular government and he did 
not propose to change that position- 

Huerta had continued, however, for three months 
without an American endorsement and it began to 
look as though he might be able to obtain financial 
loans which would keep him in office. This was 
the issue in the May twenty-third meeting of the 
Cabinet. Several members thought that Huerta 
might as well be recognized, that one Mexican was 
about the same as another. The President and the 
Secretary of State held that constitutional methods 
must be respected and that if this country recognized 
the existing regime such recognition would be giving 
encouragement to a loan which might fasten Huerta 
upon the Mexican people for a long while. In 
that event the United States would have a moral re- 
sponsibility. Bryan was asked to consult the British 
and French Ambassadors on this point and then warn 
them that they could not enforce a loan guaranteed 
by pledge of customs duties. 

Through June the trouble was still brewing and 
the Japanese matter was still more or less in the 
air. The Japanese government had sent word that 
it was not satisfied with the proposed adjustments 
and tried to keep the matter open. 

John Lind, former Governor of Minnesota, on 
the recommendation of Mr. Bryan, was sent to 
Mexico as an emissary to discuss with the authori- 
ties a possible working out of that situation. Bryan 
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was of the opinion that most of the candidates for 
presidential oiEce in Mexico were simply soldiers of 
fortune, in some cases little better than bandits. He 
preferred Carranza, a Constitutionalist who favored 
orderly government with the protection of the rights 
of the mass of the Mexican people. Such, at any 
rate, was Carranza’s reputation with The Great 
Commoner and a large part of the American press. 

By August it was clear that Lind’s good offices 
were not getting anywhere and the President ap- 
peared before a joint session of Congress on the 
twenty-seventh of the month, urging Americans to 
leave Mexico even though he would do all that he 
could to safeguard their interests and lives in that 
country if they remained. He stated that he would 
act under the law of March 14, 1912, forbidding the 
exportation of arms or munitions to either party in 
Mexico. He stated the position of the government 
by saying, “The steady pressure of moral forces will 
before many days break the barriers of pride and 
prejudice down, and we shall triumph as Mexico’s 
friends sooner than we could triumph as her 
enemies.” This was doctrine that went straight to 
the heart of The Great Commoner. 

Since no improvement of the situation was noted 
as the weeks wore on he sent a memorandum to the 
President in October, desiring to keep this principle 
uppermost in the President’s mind. 

The first announcement of the Monroe Doctrine [Bryan 
wrote] was intended to protect the republics of America from 
the political power of European nations — to protect them in 
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their right to work out their own destiny along the lines 
of self-government. The next application of that doctrine 
was made by Cleveland when this government insisted that 
European governments should submit their controversies 
with American republics to arbitration even in the matter of 
boundary lines. 

A new necessity for the application of the principle has 
arisen, and the application is entirely in keeping with the 
spirit of the doctrine and carries out the real purpose of that 
doctrine. The right of American republics to work out their 
own destiny along lines consistent with popular government 
is just as much menaced to-day by foreign financial interests 
as it was a century ago by the political aspirations of foreign 
governments. 

If the people of an American republic are left free to at- 
tend to their own affairs, no despot can long keep them in 
subjection; but when a local despot is held in authority by 
powerful financial interests, and is furnished money for the 
employment of soldiers, the people are as helpless as if a 
foreign army had landed on their shores. This, we have 
reason to believe, is the situation in Mexico, and I can not 
see that our obligation is any less now than it was then. We 
must protect the people of these republics in their right to 
attend to their own business, free from external coercion, no 
matter what form that external coercion may take. 

Meanwhile yet another problem had been handled 
in the State Department in a manner which suggested 
that imperialism may appear less harmful when one 
is in the government than when in the opposition. 
This issue was the case of Nicaragua and proposals 
were made under Secretary Bryan which proved to 
be the modus operandi for many years to come. 
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During the Taft regime American troops had landed 
in Nicaragua, and the adjustment of that issue was 
left to the Wilson Administration. On July twentieth 
the terms of the proposed Bryan agreement were 
made public. In Bryan’s opinion these terms were 
not Inconsistent with his former anti-imperialism. 
He had always espoused the protectorate In Cuba 
as contrasted with McKinley’s declaration of sover- 
eignty in the Philippines. Nevertheless the imperial- 
ists hailed with applause the Bryan proposals which 
recommended : 

That in return for $3,000,000 in gold Nicaragua would 
yield a canal right of way to the United States and certain 
islands for a naval base. 

That Nicaragua should not declare war without the con- 
sent of the United States. 

That no treaties should be made with foreign governments 
which would give them a foothold in the western hemisphere. 

That the United States should have a right to intervene 
with armed force to preserve Nicaraguan independence, or to 
preserve life and property. 

The Republican press heartily endorsed this stand 
as well as the papers which steadily supported the 
administration. Within a short time after this the 
treaty was negotiated though not ratified in modified 
form until many months later. 

From late in 1913 until the following spring the 
administration had some rest in its foreign policy. 
The eastern press continued to be critical of the 
Bryan-Wilson policy in Mexico, yet, until April it 
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appeared that the United States might avoid being 
actively involved. 

But early one morning — at two-thirty o’clock— 
The Great Commoner was aroused from his slum- 
bers in his home in Calumet Place by a cable mes- 
sage which informed him that the German steamship 
YpirangOj carrying munitions, had arrived at Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, that morning. 

Bryan at once put in a call for the White House 
where he was connected with Joseph Tumulty, sec- 
retary to the President. He outlined the situation 
to Mr. Tumulty and stated that he believed drastic 
measures should be taken at once to prevent the 
delivery of these munitions. 

Forgotten for the moment were all the Tolstoy 
admonitions about nonresistance, or the pacifists’ 
doctrines which his mind had accumulated. Aroused 
from his sleep, and appealed to by the urgency of the 
situation, he was once again the old campaigner 
eager to meet the situation quickly and drastically. 

In a few moments Secretary Daniels was heard 
on the same wire, having received the identical infor- 
mation. Shortly after that the President, who had 
been roused, came in on the conversation. 

“Mr. President,” .Bryan informed his chief, “I 
am sorry to inform. you that I have just received 
word that a Germanj ship will arrive at Vera Cruz 
this morning at ten ! o’clock, containing large sup- 
plies of munitions and arms for the Mexicans and 
I want your judgment as to how we shall handle 
the situation.”' 
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“Of course, Mr. Bryan, you understand what 
drastic action in this matter may ultimately mean 
in our relations with Mexico?” the President an- 
swered. 

“I thoroughly appreciate this, Mr. President,” 
Bryan said in a ringing voice which assured Wilson 
that there would be no weakening from that quar- 
ter, “and I fully considered it before telephoning 
you.” 

There was a pause for a moment and then the 
President asked for the view of Secretary Daniels, 
who agreed with the position of The Great Com- 
moner. 

“Daniels,” said the President upon hearing this, 
“send this message to Admiral Fletcher: ‘Take Vera 
Cruz at once.’ ” 

Fortunately, the Vera Cruz incident turned out 
to be a temporary one. Unwilling to embarrass 
our relationships with other countries the pretext of 
taking the city, which was publicly emphasized, was 
that of an insult which had been offered to the 
American flag. Having prevented the landing of 
the munitions, the American forces were withdrawn 
and there was no further active trouble with Mexico 
until The Great Commoner had retired from office. 

But within several months after this, in July, 1914, 
a shot was fired in Serbia which exploded the Euro- 
pean War. 

Bryan, the ambassador of peace, found himself 
as Secretary of State in the bloodiest period in the 
world’s history. 
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His sympathies were evenly divided. Ruth, his 
elder daughter, had married a British army ofScer 
and was living in Egypt. His son had married a 
girl of German descent from Milwaukee, where 
pro-German sympathies were very strong. While 
the eastern seaboard was for the most part hotly pro- 
Ally, the country at large did not regard the issue 
as its alfair. 

After the opening weeks many western newspapers 
did not carry the war on the front page, except when 
there was some big new drive. 

Even the belligerent Roosevelt in the early weeks 
following the outbreak of war felt that the afFair 
did not concern the United States. 

In the September 23, 1914, issue of the Outlook 
Roosevelt wrote: 

Our country stands well nigh alone among the great civi- 
lized powers in being unshaken by the present world-wide 
war. For this we should be humbly and profoundly grate- 
ful. All of us on this continent ought to appreciate how 
fortunate we are that we of the western world have been 
free from the working of the causes which have produced 
the bitter and vindictive hatred among the great military 
powers of the old world. ... It is certainly eminently de- 
sirable that we should remain entirely neutral and nothing 
but urgent need would warrant breaking our neutrality and 
taking sides one way or the other. 

Bryan had not much interference from Colonel 
House during the early part of the administration, 
but from now on the Colonel’s shadow was to come 
continually between Secretary Bryan and his chief. 
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House’s intrusion into State Department activities 
was cautious. He was far from being an admirer of 
The Great Commoner but he knew that Wilson had 
a feeling of affection and loyalty for The Peerless 
Leader which might be aroused if not carefully 
treated. He wrote to the President on April 5, 
1915, objecting to the Idea of Bryan’s offering his 
good olSces of mediation to the belligerents and par- 
ticularly urging that if It were done It should come 
from Wilson himself without the thought that Bryan 
had Instigated It. He advanced the view that In 
that event neither the people here nor abroad would 
take It seriously. 

‘‘You and I understand better and know that the 
greatest sort of InjusStIce Is done him,” wrote the 
Colonel to the President, “nevertheless, just now 
it is Impossible to make people think differently.” 

In November, 1914, Bryan went to Lincoln to 
vote and he saw that the temper of that section of 
the country was largely neutral and did not realize 
that the War concerned it at all. 

When he arrived at Washington the Sunday fol- 
lowing election, he could sense the difference in the 
atmosphere, the distorted Importance that Is given 
to rumors In any capital city, the undue significance 
that Is given to passing remarks and the nervousness 
over International relationships. 

He had planned to go to church, but he received 
a call from Colonel House who urged that some 
matters of great moment were pressing. Bryan was 
amazed to find fhat House foresaw war and The 
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Great Commoner held that the very fear of war 
and the planning for it would help to bring it about. 
House was strongly for increasing the army, at least 
by approving plans for a large reserve force. The 
Peerless Leader looked at his visitor with alarm and 
suspicion. He knew that Ambassador Page in Eng- 
land was writing directly to Wilson and to House, 
ignoring the State Department, and he feared that 
House was being swayed in the direction of war. 
He stated that he did not believe there was the 
slightest danger to this country from foreign inva- 
sion even if the Germans were successful. The atti- 
tude of Page, House and certain other of the eastern 
Democrats was making his position increasingly dif- 
ficult. Many times he was not told what was going 
on or what was being said. He had to fight against 
an atmosphere of distrust, not, as far as he knew, 
from Wilson, but from various of Wilson’s advisors 
and colleagues. 

Less than three weeks later he had another call 
from the Texas Colonel, who explained a plan which 
he had for a league of Latin American powers, a 
Pan-American League of Nations. Mr. House 
showed Bryan a pencil memorandum of the plan 
which had been written by President Wilson at 
House’s suggestion. The Colonel’s proposal was 
that he should feel out the ambassadors of Brazil, 
Argentina and Chile with respect to their views on 
this program. 

The Great Commoner acquiesced, though he had 
in the background of his mind the thought that the 
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thirty treaties already enacted with various coun- 
tries virtually did away with the necessity for the 
House plan. He turned the conversation to the Rus- 
sian treaty, a proposal by the Venezuelan minister, 
and to prohibition. 

Several days later the Colonel called again and 
expounded his pet plan. Mr. Bryan listened po- 
litely and then thought it an opportune time to speak 
of the problems within the organization of the party 
and the need for getting a job for a certain faithful 
Democrat. But the Colonel was not interested. 

Hardly a week went by now without Bryan being 
forced to wonder whether he or Colonel House was 
Secretary of State. In the early days of the admin- 
istration House had buzzed around in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and later had busied himself 
with keeping Carter Glass and Senator Owen in- 
formed on financial matters, but now on top of the 
South American affairs the dapper Colonel was in- 
jecting himself into the relationship of the United 
States with European powers. 

Late in the afternoon of January 13, 1915, Bryan 
had a call from the Colonel which brought perhaps 
the most drastic disappointment of his career. House 
informed The Great Commoner that he had spent 
the day talking with the British Ambassador and the 
representatives of other nations with respect to the 
possibilities of peace. House said that he had taken 
up with Wilson the proposition that he should go to 
Europe as a peace emissary and that the idea had 
been approved. 
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The Commoner could not conceal his disap- 
pointment and surprise. Who in the administration 
had been the one to work for peace? Who had 
been active in the peace movement in the United 
States and abroad for many years? Who had ne- 
gotiated thirty peace treaties involving most of the 
world’s population? The decision to ignore the 
record of The Great Commoner in favor of House 
was a stunning slight. 

Mr. Bryan said that he considered the work of 
a peace emissary to come properly within his duties 
and that he had planned to do that himself. House 
explained that his trip was to be distinctly unofficial 
with the purpose of sounding out the powers and 
that a much franker exchange of views could be 
obtained if an unofficial delegate made the ap- 
proaches. 

Bryan replied that if this were to be an unofficial 
task Colonel House was the one best suited to do it. 

Two weeks later the Colonel was around again. 
This time he was proposing a commission form of 
government for Mexico, with the Latin American 
powers and the United States acting jointly in charge 
of the country. Bryan thought that this might work 
out as a last resort but he was fundamentally op- 
posed to any step which might lead to conquest or 
involve war. 

Meanwhile the tendency to ignore Bryan in- 
creased. There had been several leaks of news 
which had been charged to the State Department 
though afterwards this was proved not to be the 
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case. It led, however, to Page telling Bryan practi- 
cally nothing, to ambassadorial meetings in the home 
of the Assistant Secretary of State with the con- 
nivance of House and without the knowledge of 
Bryan, and to a general disposition upon the part 
of certain members of the Cabinet to ignore his 
powers. Daniels remained a staunch friend. The 
President always listened sympathetically and at- 
tentively to what The Great Commoner had to say. 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, also 
saw the way that things were drifting and tried in 
a tactful way to heal the disagreements and the mu- 
tual distrusts. Lane wrote to House on May 5, 
1915 saying, ‘^I am growing more and more in my 
admiration for Bryan each day. He Is too good a 
Christian to run a naughty world and he doesn’t hate 
hard enough, but he certainly Is a noble and high- 
minded man and loyal to the President to the last 
hair.”' 

House had gone abroad by that time but had not 
found a cordial reception to his mission. 

^‘Everybody seems to want peace,” he wrote the 
Secretary of State, ‘‘but nobody is willing to con- 
cede enough to get it. They all also say that they 
desire a permanent settlement so that no such dis- 
aster may occur hereafter, but again there is such 
a divergence of ideas as to how this should be 
brought about that for the moment it is impossible to 
harmonize the difficulties.” 

Then on May 7, 1915, there occurred an event 
which changed the whole temper of Washington and 
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eventually of the nation. The Cunard liner, the 
'Lusitania, was sunk by a German submarine and 
1 17 American citizens lost their lives. 

The Great Commoner went to the Cabinet meet- 
ing four days later in trepidation as to what this 
might mean for the people of the Republic. He 
walked into the Cabinet Room with a heavy heart 
and took his accustomed seat at the right hand of the 
President. 

Mr. Wilson opened the discussion of the Lusitania 
incident, reading a message from Colonel House : 

It is now certain that a large number of American lives 
were lost when the Lusitania was sunk. I believe an imme- 
diate demand should be made upon Germany for assurance 
that this shall not occur again. ... If war follows, it will 
not be a new war but an endeavor to end more speedily an 
old one. 

President Wilson then read a memorandum of a 
note that he proposed sending to Germany. Bryan 
was aghast at the procedure of his chief in taking 
up with the Cabinet the House telegram and the pro- 
posed German note without having consulted the 
Secretary of State on the problems and implications 
involved. Without waiting for any thought on the 
matter from Bryan, several of the Cabinet members 
expressed the view that a strong message should be 
sent to Germany at once. Bryan had previously 
written to the President a memorandum pointing out 
that while America had been pressing the issue with 
respect to submarine warfare she had not been mak- 
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ing as stringent recommendations with respect to the 
British blockade. 

At the Cabinet meeting he again asked what was 
going to be done about British interference with our 
exports. The President thought that this was not 
an opportune time to take up that problem. 

Mr. Bryan then commented that certain of the 
Cabinet members seemed to be pro-Ally. 

‘‘Mr. Bryan, you are not warranted in making 
such an assertion,” the President said angrily; “we 
all doubtless have our opinions in this matter but 
there are none of us who can justly be accused of 
being unfair.” 

The Cabinet meeting ended with the decision that 
the President should send a firm note to Germany, 
demanding ][)ledges of security for neutrals. 

The tense atmosphei'e of Washington, which real- 
ized the ultimate possibility of the incident, was felt 
throughout the State Department and especially by 
its Secretary. Matters were made more acute by 
the action of Dumba, the Austrian Ambassador, who 
brought a new and disturbing note into the situation. 

Dumba was a little man who looked like a minia- 
ture edition of J. P. Morgan (the younger). His 
head was the same shape, his eyebrows were bushy. 
He had a similar contour of jawbone and of fea- 
tures, except that the mouth hiding behind the white 
mustache was soft and Indecisive. 

Several days after the Lusitania event Dumba 
called at the State Department and asked to talk 
with Secretary Bryan on this subject. 
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He asked The Great Commoner how this varied 
so differently from the offenses of the British block- 
ade. 

“Because the American people cannot regard the 
holding up of merchandise by Great Britain in the 
same light that they regard the taking of life by 
the sinking of the Lusitania,” Mr. Bryan contended. 

Dumba stated that Germany was anxious to 
maintain friendly relations with the United States 
and wanted to know that if assurances were given 
for the future whether it would not be possible to 
arbitrate the question as far as past transactions 
were concerned. 

Bryan said that he did not feel authorized to dis- 
cuss the subject without getting the President’s 
views, but that he might say to the German govern- 
ment that there was no desire for war in this 
country and that we expected Germany to answer 
the note in the same spirit of friendship that 
prompted ours. 

Dumba followed up this conciliatory statement 
with a suggestion that it would be easier for Ger- 
many if she could say that she expected us to insist 
upon the same spirit of freedom of trade with 
neutrals. Mr. Bryan was not receptive to that 
thought. He pointed out that a specific issue was 
being discussed with Germany and that this country 
could not be embarrassed by advice from Germany 
as to how it should proceed in its attitude toward the 
Allies. Mr. Bryan further suggested that Germany 
ought to be willing to assume that the United States 
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would live up to its previous position with respect to 
neutral rights which had already been advanced in 
memoranda to Great Britain. 

The Austrian Ambassador inquired softly whether 
he could have any confidential assurances that the 
United States would insist on such rights. 

Mr. Bryan said that no such assurances ought to 
be necessary. He suggested that if Germany wished 
to justify her own position to her own people she 
could set forth whatever she might desire in a state- 
ment to them, saying that she took it for granted 
that we would insist upon our rights as neutrals. If, 
however, Germany tried to tell the United States 
how it should deal with Great Britain, the situation 
would become extremely complicated. 

The Ambassador finally abandoned the attempt 
to get a promise from the Secretary of State with 
respect to the country’s attitude toward the British. 
His next line of attack was to ask whether the 
United States would agree to refuse clearance to 
ships which carried explosives and ammunition. 

Mr. Bryan said that Germany was at liberty to 
make any suggestions that she thought proper irt* 
her reply, but that the United States could not con- 
sider these suggestions In advance. 

As the Ambassador left, the Secretary dictated a 
memorandum of the conversation and dispatched it 
to the President. To his summary he added several 
suggestions. 

“I believe that it would have a splendid effect if 
our note to Great Britain can go at once,” he said; 
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“it will give Gennany an excuse and I think she is 
looking for something that will serve as an excuse. 
, . . I have no doubt Germany would be willing to 
so change the rule in regard to submarines as to 
exempt from danger all passenger ships that did not 
carry munitions of war.” 

Bryan also enclosed a statement from Ambassa- 
dor Page, which expressed enthusiasm at Wilson’s 
first Lusitania note and also indicated the extent of 
the Ambassador’s pro-British sympathies. 

“I am glad to note,” Secretary Bryan said dryly 
in his comment to the President on this matter, “that 
it will not take a generation to regain the respect 
with the loss of which we were threatened.” 

A few days after this colloquy and the report of 
it by Mr. Bryan to the President, the Secretary was 
dumfounded to learn that the German minister Zim- 
mermann had told Ambassador Gerard that Dumba 
had sent a telegram saying in effect that the Lusi- 
tania note was “not meant in earnest and was only 
sent as a sop to public opinion.” The effect on the 
administration was staggering. Both Gerard and 
Colonel House expressed the view immediately that 
Bryan could have said nothing of the sort. The 
Great Commoner sent for Dumba and demanded 
what he meant by putting any such construction or 
interpretation on their conversation. 

Dumba claimed that Zimmermann had misrepre- 
sented him and that he had not said so. 

Mr. Bryan did not stop to discuss the evidence of 
the alleged cable, but demanded that he communi- 
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cate with the German government immediately cor- 
recting the misconstruction. 

The harm had been done, however, and Ger- 
many’s reply to the Wilson note was truculent and 
unyielding. 

Bryan attended the Cabinet meeting on June first 
under a great strain. He realized that some of his 
associates did not believe his account of the Dumba 
incident. He was further alarmed by the fact that 
the affair had made Dumba himself unacceptable to 
the American government with the complication that 
free communication between Germany and the 
United States became Increasingly difficult because 
of the fear that the American view would be misrep- 
resented in forwarding to Berlin. Meanwhile the 
President had not sent any note to England with re- 
spect to Great Britain’s constant violation of United 
States claims arising from the blockade. The Presi- 
dent spent most of the time discussing Mexican af- 
fairs. He was In the mood to give the support of the 
United States to some Mexican leader who could 
work out a solution of that country’s problems. Cabi- 
net opinion was widely divided as to what should be 
done. Bryan still preferred Carranza, but took 
little interest In the matter compared with other 
problems that were at hand. Other members of the 
Cabinet held similar views, none expecting to find 
any ready solution of the Mexican dilemma. The 
President expressed impatience at what he consid- 
ered a change of mind on the part of the Cabinet 
with respect to firm action in Mexico. 
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He then read to the Cabinet his second note with 
respect to the Lusitania. Bryan again brought up 
the point that the United States had been pressing 
the issue in one direction but had not balanced it with 
equivalent insistence of our rights with respect to 
the Allies. He likewise realized that as the note 
was read, Wilson was veering further and further 
away from conciliation to a condition which seemed 
certain to lead to war. 

On April twenty-third he had written to the Presi- 
dent, “The fact that we have not contested Great 
Britain’s assertion of the right to use our flags has 
still further aggravated Germany and we cannot 
overlook the fact that the sale of arms and ammuni- 
tion, while it could not be forbidden under neutral- 
ity, has worked so entirely for the benefit of one 
side as to give to Germany, not justification, but an 
excuse for charging that we are favoring the Allies.” 

Again on May ninth he had sent a memorandum 
to the President stating: “A ship carrying contra- 
band should not rely upon passengers to protect her 
from attack — it would be like putting women and 
children in front of an army. ... I learned from 
Mr. Lansing last night that the Lusitania carried 
ammunition.” 

He had tried during the discussions of the past 
month to minimize the Immediate issue raised by 
the President’s initial reply. In the light of that 
there was some basis to Dumba’s Interpretation, and 
in so far as there was a basis, the policy had the 
endorsement of the White House. In a memoran- 
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dum to the President on May twelfth, Bryan stated : 
“The words ‘strict accountability’ having been con- 
strued by some of the newspapers to mean an imme- 
diate settlement of the matter, I deemed it fitting to 
say that that construction is not a necessary one. . . . 
Germany has endorsed the principle of investiga- 
tion * embodied in the thirty treaties signed by as 
many nations. These treaties give a year’s time 
after the investigation and apply to all disputes of 
every character. From this nation’s standpoint there 
is no reason why this policy should not control as 
between the United States and Germany. I believe 
such a statement would do great good.” 

President Wilson, before the second German 
reply, was highly receptive to this communication by 
Mr. Bryan. He wrote The Great Commoner on 
May thirteenth, suggesting that the executive depart- 
ment should give out an interpretation of the situa- 
tion as contained in a memorandum which he en- 
closed. This memorandum said in part: “A frank 
issue is now made, and it is expected that it will be 
made in good temper and with a desire to reach an 
agreement, despite the passions of the hour — pas- 
sions in which the United States does not share — 
or else submit the whole matter to such processes of 
discussion as will result in a permanent settlement.” 

Later the same day, Mr. Wilson sent Secretary 
Bryan a further message stating that he had heard 
something indirectly from the German Ambassador 

* Germany had, however, as stated elsewhere, definitely refused 
to sign any such treaty. 
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which indicated that there was no hope of bringing 
Germany to reason if there was the slightest indica- 
tion of weakening on the part of the United States 
or if the note was thought to be merely the first 
word in a long debate. 

“In the meantime,” the President wrote, “I trust 
you will pardon me from changing my mind thus. 
. , . If we say anything of the kind it must be a 
little later, after the note has had its first effect.” 

Mr. Bryan was not satisfied with this statement 
of the President’s, and in fact feared that it indi- 
cated a change of mind which would lead the country 
rapidly into war. On May fourteenth he addressed 
the President, suggesting that the government 
should issue a warning to American citizens with re^ 
spect to taking passage on British boats pending 
negotiations over the Lusitania affair. The Presi- 
dent disagreed with this suggestion, holding that the 
public already knew the danger and that it would 
weaken our position with Germany. 

In view of all this which happened shortly before 
the first June cabinet meeting at which the President 
virtually ignored the Cabinet view on the European 
crisis, Bryan thought that it was time to resign. 

On Saturday, the fifth of June, he called on Mc- 
Adoo (Secretary of the Treasury and son-in-law 
of the President) to go over the whole situation 
and say why he thought he ought to withdraw from 
the Cabinet. McAdoo urged him not to do so, feel- 
ing that this would tend to emphasize the difference 
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of opinion in the government and weaken the posi- 
tion of the United States in international affairs. On 
Monday the President asked him to come to the 
White House and discuss the matter. When Bryan 
arrived he found Mr. McAdoo with the President, 
and again they both urged him to reconsider his de- 
cision. 

The Commoner felt that since Germany had “ac- 
cepted in principle” the idea of the Bryan treaties to 
submit all matters in dispute to a neutral commis- 
sion to be considered for a year, if necessary, before 
war should result, that this instrument should be 
employed under the existing circumstances. 

The President did not share Bryan’s faith in the 
good intentions of the German government. And 
later the Kaiser had said to Colonel House that 
Germany would never think of signing such an agree- 
ment. “Our strength,” said the Emperor, “lies in 
being always prepared for war at a second’s notice. 
We will not resign that advantage and give our 
enemies time to prepare.” 

But the vision of nonresistance and the faith of 
Tolstoy had possession of The Great Commoner, 
who passionately believed that wrongs existed on 
both sides of the conflict and that If only a mora- 
torium could be obtained the masses of the people 
In each country would demand peace with the specific 
terms to be adjusted by negotiation. 

Wilson did not feel that such a procedure was 
practical, and Bryan determined to go ahead with 
his decision to resign. 
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When the morning of Tuesday came, The Com- 
moner realized for the first time the full impact of 
the fact that after only two years of service he was 
no longer a part of the government which he had 
done so much to create,. The thought was almost 
intolerable. He called the White House on the 
telephone and asked whether it would be desirable 
or agreeable for him to attend the Cabinet meeting. 

There was a pause at the other end of the wire 
while the President repeated the question to Bryan’s 
former colleagues. 

The answer came urging him to come. 

He lost no time in getting to the White House. 
As he entered the Cabinet Room all the members 
stood up, including the President, and greeted the 
Secretary of State. His resignation was already on 
the table, as well as Wilson’s second note to Ger- 
many demanding prompt satisfaction. 

As a final modification he had asked that this 
clause be inserted in the second Wilson note: “If 
the Imperial German Government should deem itself 
to be in possession of convincing evidence that the 
officials of the Government of the United States did 
not perform these duties with thoroughness, the 
Government of the United States sincerely hopes 
that it will submit that evidence for consideration.” 

The purpose of this additional phrase was to give 
an opportunity for further discussion, rather than 
forcing the issue to a head. 

The discussion at the Cabinet meeting had to do 
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with the note as a whole, rather than with the Bryan 
modification.* 

The other members of the Cabinet were none, too 
clear as to what the policy of the country should be, 
or what the President meant in his notes. 

“How far do you propose to go?” Houston asked 
the President. “Do you demand that Germany give 
up the use of the submarine in her efforts to destroy 
British trade? . . . This war will present many 
new problems. England is violating the three-mile 
blockade. She is blockading at a distance.” 

The. President asked Houston to write him a 
memorandum on this matter. Bryan sat with his 
eyes closed and said nothing. He had been writing 
memoranda for the past month. 

As the meeting came to a close Bryan asked if 
the Cabinet would lunch with him at the University 
Club. Lane, Daniels, Burleson, W. B. Wilson, Gar- 
rison and Houston accepted. 

Throughout the luncheon Bryan had little to say. 
He realized the wedge that this step would drive 
between him and his associates. He knew that it 

Colonel House, who was not present at the time, reports the 
version of this incident given to him by Attorney-General Gregory. 
According to his view the Bryan Amendment and the entire message 
were on the table throughout the discussion, and the implication is 
drawn that Bryan accordingly knew that his Amendment was going 
to be accepted. There is additional evidence, however, which shows 
that the Cabinet did not know what would be decided upon when 
the meeting was over. Apparently the President gave no assurance 
of changing his mind. That evening he telephoned to David F. 
Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, to discuss changes in the note. 
While Bryan knew that his proposal was before the house, he had 
no evidence to make him think that it would be accepted. 
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would severely weaken his influence with his party, 
and he was aware that all the batteries of the hostile 
press would be turned on him again with the purpose 
forever to blacken his name in history. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, turning to his colleagues, 
“this is our last meeting together. I have valued 
our association and friendship. I have had to take 
the course I have chosen. The President has had 
one view. I have had a different one. I do not 
censure him for thinking and acting as he thinks 
best. I have had to act as I have thought best. I 
cannot go along with him in this note. I think it 
makes for war. I believe that I can do more on the 
outside to prevent war than ! can on the inside. I 
think I can help the President more on the outside. 
I can work to control popular opinion so that it will 
not exert pressure for extreme action which the 
President does not want. We both want the same 
thing, peace.” 

“You are the most real Christian I know,” said 
Lane, turning to him. Burleson nodded in accord. 

“I must act according to my conscience,” Bryan 
continued. “I go out into the dark. The President 
has the prestige and the power on his side.” 

The irony of history swept before The Great 
Commoner’s eyes. He broke down at the thought 
that all he had done was going to end only in vili- 
fication. 

“I have many friends who would die for me,” he 
said aloud to the Cabinet members, who looked at 
one another and stirred uncomfortably. 
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Bryan was at the low ebb of his newspaper popularity 
following his resignation from the Cabinet. 


While Bryaa’s -guesses as to what would happen 
were partially correct, the country turned out at 
that time to be closer to him than it was to the cause 
of war, even though the papers denounced his so- 
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called ‘‘peace-at-any-price” policy, and the press of 
the eastern seaboard especially was against his con- 
tention that these matters could be discussed or that 
American citizens should be warned against travel- 
ing on the boats of belligerents. 

Bryan’s resignation — which was offered on the 
grounds that the Wilson policy did not allow oppor- 
tunity for further discussion — was weakened by the 
recognition of his suggestion in the Wilson note, but 
essentially the difference between the view of Wilson 
and himself remained the same. 

As has been pointed out the discussion of the sub- 
marine affair lasted over a longer period than would 
have been required under the Bryan treaty plan. 

The Peerless Leader remained loyal to the ad- 
ministration while differing with its foreign policy. 
When the campaign of 1916 came on a year later, 
the public had been lulled into thinking that there 
was no danger of getting into the conflict. Mr. 
Bryan went to the 1916 Convention and sounded 
the keynote of the campaign which ended in Wilson’s 
reelection. 

“The Democratic party,” he said, “is able suc- 
cessfully to defend every action of the administra- 
tion. We have put more laws of importance to the 
people on the statute books than any dozen Repub- 
lican administrations. No president since Jackson 
has had to face such a tremendous attack on the part 
of predatory wealth as Woodrow Wilson. The cur- 
rency laws we passed have broken the grip of Wall 
Street on the politics of the United States!\ I have 
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differed with the President on some points of his 
policy in dealing with the Great War, but I agree 
with the American people in thanking God we have 
a president who has kept — who will keep — ^us out 
of war.” 

“He kept us out of war” became the slogan of 
the campaign, and the Bryan country together with 
California returned Wilson to office. 

In fact, Bryan enthusiasm was so strong that the 
proceedings in the early part of the convention were 
continually interrupted by the applause of delega- 
tions calling for “Bryan.” He realized that this 
was an obstruction to the necessary business of the 
event and hit upon the expedient of placing a chair 
under the stage where he could hear everything and 
yet not be seen. In this voluntary exile he placidly 
remained until the end of the convention. 

This period made a break in The Great Com- 
moner’s life in more than political ways. He had 
decided to settle permanently in Florida. It was 
better for his health, and his rejection at Grand 
Island had made many rifts in lifelong Nebraska 
friendships. 

Pulling up stakes in the autumn of 1916 was hard 
not only for him but for Mary Baird Bryan. These 
were to be her last days in Fairview as a permanent 
home (though the house was never sold). “I shall 
never forget those days,” she wrote in her journal, 
“quite as beautiful as summer. The ‘fodder in the 
shock’; blue mist on the horizon; a reddish-gold 
globe of a sun pushing through the mist; frost on 
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freshly plowed fields ; shivering weeds by the road- 
side ; rabbits running to cover. I saw and loved them 
all.” 

Events moved swiftly following the election, with 
Germany making more and more demands rather 
than receding from her position. The President, on 
April 2, 1917, asked the Congress to declare a state 
of war. The news came to Bryan at Albany, 
Georgia, and he wired the offer of his services to 
the President as a volunteer in any capacity. 

“The quickest way to peace,” he concluded, “is to 
go straight through supporting the Government in 
all it undertakes, no matter how long the war lasts 
or how much it costs.” 

The Great Commoner retired to his Florida home, 
sallying forth only for occasional lectures, and de- 
voting his time and funds to various war efforts and 
charities. When peace came he was an enthusiast 
for the League of Nations and also for the signing 
of the Treaty. 

At the Jackson day dinner held as usual at Wash- 
ington on January 8, 1920, he stepped back into 
public favor as quickly as he had left it, and with- 
out realizing that his position would be so heartily 
cheered. 

Wilson had had the view that the League of Na- 
tions without its Article X, which was the force 
clause, was useless. He had sent a letter to the 
Jackson dinner condemning United States Senator 
Lodge, who had been the chief opponent of the 
League. 
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From New York ‘*Tnbune 

In JQ20, after the fVcLr^ it was again recognized that 
Bryan remained a strong force in his party. This was 
further emphasized hy his stand on the League of Nations 
announced at the Jackson Day Dinner, 
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Bryan spoke at the dinner for a prompt ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty and the adoption of the League 
with or without reservations in order that the world 
might get back solidly to a condition of peace. “I 
was willing to ratify the League as it came to us 
though I did not like Article X. It is clear that all 
must be lost unless we accept reservations. I prefer 
to take them and so go into the League.” 

He awoke next morning to find that he was in the 
midst of Republican as well as Democratic approval. 
Even the Republican New York Tribune said ‘‘Good 
boy I” 



CHAPTER XVII 

GRINDING CORN FOR THE PHILISTINES 


And he found a new jawbone of an ass and put 
forth his hand, and took it, and slew a thou- 
sand men therewith. — ^Judges 15:15 

T he War was over, but Its after eiffects were 
hysteria and Belshazzar feasts. 

People were possessed with an insanity to get 
away from themselves. President Wilson had said 
that the heart of the world was broken, and Shaw 
had written on the same theme In his “Heartbreak 
House.’’ 

The closing days of the Wilson administration 
were a riot of spending, succeeded by the Veterans’ 
Bureau scandal and other peccadillos of the Harding 
regime. Workmen were wearing twelve-dollar silk 
shirts while the intelligentsia in self-defense adopted 
the former blue shirt of the laborer. 

Those whose temperaments were not satisfied by 
or equipped for reckless expenditures of money re- 
venged their disenchantment in other ways. Sonle 
of these indulged in heresy hunting of various sorts. 
Chasing bolshevism was a prevalent form. Hillis at 
Plymouth Church saw bombs hidden behind every 
pew. Senator Lusk of New York put a gag law 
on the school system. 
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Calvin Coolidge, Vice President of the United 
States, viewed the plight of American womanhood 
with alarm. He wrote three articles for the De- 
lineator under the heading of “Enemies of the Re- 
public,” which told how sinister doctrine was being 
taught at Barnard, Radcliffe, Wellesley, Boston Uni- 
versity, Simmons, and other women’s colleges. Bryn 
Mawr and Smith seemed safe, so was Mount 
Holyoke. 

The Great Commoner did not escape from the 
hysteria. To his home in Florida there came word 
from all over the land that the faith of the younger 
generation was being destroyed. A Baptist preacher 
informed him that at Columbia a professor began 
his course in geology by telling his class to throw 
away all that they had learned in Sunday school. .A 
Methodist preacher reported to him that a teacher 
at the University of Wisconsin was telling his class 
that the Bible was a collection of myths. Things 
were as bad or worse in the women’s colleges. 

So Mr. Bryan set forth on his own pet campaign 
and carried the fight to the door of the colleges. 

In the summer of 1920 he hurled out his denun- 
ciations from the Tent Evangel at Amsterdam Ave- 
nue at noth Street, only a few blocks from Colum- 
bia University. 

The tent was filled to capacity when Bryan came 
on the platform to speak. Most of the audience 
were deeply religious men and women, poorly 
dressed, eager and fervent. They looked up to the 
heavy-set, tall speaker on the platform with eyes of 
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Democracy, struggling to find a leader more successful 
than Cox, seemed to see the same face in all directions. 
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almost fanatical zeal and hope. In the rear of the 
tent, at the fringes of the crowd, were Columbia 
students and other curiosity seekers. 

The Great Commoner was getting old. The flesh 
around his cheek bones and jaw was no longer firm. 
His forehead and the crown of his head were com- 
pletely bald, only gray fringes of hair over his ears 
and at the top of his collar remained. The lines 
around his mouth were tired, except when he got 
into the full stride of his speech. He wore the fa- 
miliar gray alpaca suit, “boiled” white shirt, low 
collar, and black string tie. 

A pitcher of ice water and a glass stood on the 
table at his side as he spoke. 

“It has come to a point,” he told his audience, 
“where the young folks in some of these eastern 
colleges vote whether or not there is a God. I am 
told that in Bryn Mawr in one of the class rooms 
there the vote was twenty-three for God and forty- 
three against.” 

The audience gasped as The Great Commoner 
poured himself a glass of ice water. 

“At Ann Arbor, Michigan, there is a professor 
who argues with his students against religion and 
asserts that no thinking man can believe in God 
and in the Bible,” Mr. Bryan continued. 

“One of my friends, a Congressman, tells me that 
his daughter upon returning from Wellesley told 
him that nobody believes in the Bible stories now.” 

Mr. Bryan went on naming Vassar, Barnard, and 
many other institutions of learning where in his 
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opinion the faith of the fathers was being under- 
mined and destroyed. Throughout that summer 
and for two or three years to come he went up and 
down the land, describing the perils that beset 
American womanhood, joining with Mr. Coolidge 
in viewing with alarm the institution of the American 
college. 

To those who knew The Great Commoner, his 
religious training and his personal faith, his agita- 
tion on this subject was not a surprise, but the 
methods and arguments he used during this period 
gave them painful pause. Later when he stood at 
Armageddon at the Dayton evolution case they ap- 
plauded the gallant war horse in his final battle. 

But on April 13, 1923, there occurred an event 
at Charleston, West Virginia, which indicated the 
extent to which Mr. Bryan was pursuing his heresy 
hunting. 

A bill had been introduced into the. West Virginia 
legislature prohibiting the teaching of evolution in 
the schools of that state. Mr. Bryan had been 
invited to address the legislature for the proponents 
of the bill. 

His address on this occasion advocated the doc- 
trine of education by legislation, especially by use 
of the veto power. 

“A few scientists,” he told the West Virginia law- 
makers, “demand the right to teach as true unsup- 
ported guesses that undermine the religious faith of 
Christian taxpayers. 

“It is no infringement on their freedom of con- 
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science or freedom of speech to say that, while 
as individuals they are at liberty to think as they 
please and to say what they like, they have no right 
to demand pay for teaching that which the parents 
and the taxpayers do not want taught. The hand 
that writes the pay check rules the school.” 

Many who had carried the torch for Bryan 
through a generation of politics were aghast when 
that doctrine was transmitted to the world. What 
madness had come upon The Peerless Leader that 
he upheld man as taxpayer as the ultimate arbiter? 
For years The Peerless Leader had been the pro- 
ponent of the inherent dignity of Man, as laborer, 
taxpayer or in whatever capacity. 

He had fought the trusts on the ground that they 
curtailed human liberty. 

He had not felt that justice was done when 
Christian Taxpayer Mark Hanna had raised great 
funds to educate the people in the direction of the 
gold standard. Hei had not cared for the idea that 
the man who holds the pay roll is the man who holds 
the votes when eastern manufacturers had told their 
laborers how to cast their ballots. 

He had been so incensed when the trustees of 
Brown University ousted E. Benjamin Andrews be- 
cause of economic views that he saw to it that Dr. 
Andrews became chancej.lor of the University of 
Nebraska. _ 

O' Weep for A donais! 

The educational world which had respected The 
Great Commoner’s personal faith and had not re- 
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seated his criticism of their views rose in protest at 
this demand that the legislatures should dictate what 
should or should not be taught in the schools. Presi- 
dent Kenneth C. Sills of Bowdoin College, Maine, 
had met the issue when it came up in his state with 
these words: 

“To one who knows Maine and its traditions it 
seems incredible that such a law should even be 
thought of . . . the very idea of legislating against 
science and against the pursuit of truth is pre- 
posterous and stupid, and contrary to the freedom 
and liberty of thought and speech in which we peo- 
ple of the State of Maine have taken such pride.” 

Mr. Bryan did not win on the West Virginia 
vote but that did not deter him from arousing 
Christian taxpayers elsewhere. 

He called on the president of the University of 
Wisconsin with respect to the professor who had 
been teaching that the Bible was a collection of 
myths. President Van Hise, who had been through 
a generation of campaigning with La Follette In 
shaking off the domination of special interests in that 
state, regarded his visitor with amazement. He 
lectured The Great Commoner on educational free- 
dom and made no reference to the professor in 
question. 

The Peerless Leader was undeterred and went 
from Kentucky to Minnesota, from Florida to 
Georgia, appearing before most of the state legisla- 
tures of the country, trying to have enacted into law a 
statement of what could not be taught in the schools. 
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He became obsessed with the taxpayer argument. 
In the State of Nebraska at the time there were 
650,000 qualified voters, of whom but 97,700 were 
income taxpayers, Christian or otherwise. There 
were but 169,100 persons owning their own homes, 
a total possible maximum of 266,800 taxpayers (as- 
suming that the figures do not contain duplications) , 
Christian or not. Those who opposed him pointed 
out that even a majority of the taxpayers would 
not necessarily concur with a majority of the voters 
and in an issue of that sort who should be consid- 
ered? 

The question was also raised as to whether The 
Great Commoner would be satisfied if the Chris- 
tian taxpayers in any state failed to carry out his 
beliefs and whether such a vote would prove that 
they were right. 

But Bryan was intent upon his theme and his 
purpose. The implications and ramifications of the 
doctrine of the pay check seemed not to worry him. 
Along with Vice President Coolidge he was anxious 
to save the young women in the colleges so that 
they would not be led astray and taught doctrines 
which would undermine the Republic and their own 
immortal souls. 

Meanwhile the students at Vassar, at Wellesley, 
at Smith and elsewhere were being graduated, were 
marrying, and settling down in Cleveland Heights, 
Germantown, and Montclair, New Jersey; and those 
who had been so obsessed with the welfare of Ameri- 
can womanhood eventually turned to other matters. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
THE COMMONER AND AL SMITH 
'Tike, — ^but oh how different/' — ordsworth 

AS much as many of the cohorts of Democracy 
ijL squirmed when marching under the banners 
of The Great Commoner, the results were always 
worse when they ignored his leadership. 

In the 1920 campaign Bryan’s attitude on ratify- 
ing the League had run counter to Wilson’s. His 
dry enforcement plank had been voted down In the 
convention at more than eight to one, and he re- 
frained from campaigning actively for Governor 
Cox. 

Democracy suffered the most smashing defeat 
since the days of Parker. There was very likely in 
the latter instance little relationship between the 
repudiation of The Commoner’s views and the poor 
showing at the polls; there were nevertheless many 
political leaders who looked at the results and were 
willing to have the counsels of The Great Commoner 
once again. 

He had become something of a local power in 
Florida. He had been living in that state since 1916 
and was one of its most distinguished all-year 
citizens. 
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When time for the 1924 Convention came along 
it was logical that Bryan should go on the state 
ticket as delegate at large to the Democratic Con- 
vention. 

The delegation as a whole went to the conven- 
tion instructed for McAdoo, but Bryan ran several 
thousand votes ahead of his ticket and might have 
been swayed in the direction of any candidate had 
he felt that there was a winner on the horizon who 
would represent the principles for which the party 
had stood over a period of ye.ars. 

In New York’s delegation there was a candidate, 
Alfred E. Smith, then in his second term as gov- 
ernor of the state, who in many respects was the 
logical recipient of the Bryan toga, altered and re- 
trimmed to suit city sophistication. 

Smith was a man who said of himself, “I have 
not been a silent man, but a battler for social and 
political reform.” 

Smith stood in the same relationship to the city 
multitude as Bryan had stood in respect to the tenant 
farmer and the small-town business man in 1896. 

Smith had the same quick, warm responsiveness 
to humanity and to political conditions which The 
Great Commoner possessed. Each man trusted to 
the heart and to his own understanding of specific 
situations, more than to the book. 

Between Smith and the nomination stood three 
shadows : wetness, Catholicism, and Tammany Hall. 

If Smith had been willing to stand for law en- 
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forcement and forego his Wet connections, the prob- 
lem of getting the support of The Great Commoner 
would have been possible of solution. Bryan ap- 
proached the 1924 Convention with an open mind. 
Even in his seconding speech for McAdoo he re- 
peated his performance of 1904 by listing several 
men who would be satisfactory to him. The New 
York delegation, however, feeling strong in Madi- 
son Square Garden in their home city, could only 
remember 1912, and forgot the history of The Peer- 
less Leader and New York over the long period of 
years. 

They assumed that he was anti-Catholic, that he 
was a member of the. Klan, and that he was unal- 
terably opposed to Tammany Hall. 

In these suppositions there was a lack of political 
sagacity and knowledge which proved costly. 

Bryan had been accustomed in his youth to seeing 
his father deliver a load of hay to every clergyman 
in the town including the Catholic priest. As early 
as 1890 he had taken occasion to declare himself 
on this issue. When he was running for Congress 
that fall he sent the following communication to 
an Omaha newspaper: 

Weeping Water, Nebraska 

October 18, 1890 

Editor World Herald, 

Omaha, Nebraska. 

Your dispatch just received. I belong to the Presbyterian 
Church, but do not belong to any anti-Catholic society. I 
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respect every man’s right to worship God according to his 
own conscience. 

W. J. Bryan 

In The Commoner he had shown considerable 
interest in Catholic affairs. The paper in one issue 
in 1903 devoted a full page to the death of Pope 
Leo XIII, and had as the leading editorial “The 
Whole World Mourns.” On his trip to Europe in 
1906 he had called on Pope Pius X, and written an 
admiring sketch of the prelate for an American 
newspaper syndicate. 

He was well aware of the large section of the 
Democratic party which was Catholic in faith, and 
had fought to have this situation recognized. 
Shortly after Wilson’s election, when Colonel House 
had called upon The Commoner in Miami to discuss 
Cabinet appointments, Bryan suggested that one 
member ought to be of the Roman Catholic faith. 
Colonel House answered that the appointment of 
Joseph Tumulty as secretary to the President ought 
to cover the situation. Mr. Bryan did not think so. 

When the Klan became active after the War, The 
Great Commoner refused to have anything to do 
with it. His name was evoked by it many times and 
certain klaverns were named for him, but he refused 
to acknowledge the tribute. 

In fact, in the attitude of Bryan and of Smith 
with respect to the relationship of the state and 
religion there was a close paralleling of views : 
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Hevertins to the history of Pope Leo. the 
Courier-Journal writer says: 

"Joachim Vincent Raphael Lodovloa Peed 
wis born March 2. 1810, at Carplneto. He was sent 
to the Jesuit coll«se at Viterbo In ISIS, where he 
remained till 1826, when be entered the CoUesdo 
Romano, juat restored by Pope Leo Xli. Two 
years later he was matricolated as a divinity stu- 
dent at the Qresorlan university- In 1832 he 
woo the desrec of doctor of tboolcsy and entered 
the College of Noble Rcclcalastlcs, where those 
Who* design to serve the ponUdcal goverumeat 
diplomatically or administratively are trained, tn 
lUT he was made subdeacon. then deacon, then 
priest. lu 1838 bo was made delegate, or gov- 
iiomor r»f the prnvliipe of Renevento, In 1841 be 
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The metbods of choosing a snccesaor to Leo 
bm doarribcd in a most interesting way by the 
Omarler-Joumal wrltw This wrlier says. 
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■tost Important event, both lor the church and 
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^"Ten days after tha destb of Pins IX. which 
•wauved OB Pebrttarv fwrdlnsl Pecci was 

wemed pope bv tha catdi « and took the Utla 
« Leo Xllt 


»**»» aufrlriM w H follow the death of 
to*«lroelt»s that wll^ disi^ta 
■w lute pre-eminecrs la »-ar coa< lave are three: 
'fsL either no dmistlo* .^ixs the policy Of Loo 


XIUL. a jeoeeciUatozy one; or, secoaid. as gradnal 
cbani^: ttalral, tba assertion of the clsiai for tba 
testoratloa of -temporsj/ power iai Italy, together 
witta-a dlsincilaaUon to saciiace all elaa to thin 
cma point, im has been done by Lea XIIL 

"Ab an e x Q r egi e coaceselon the Dew-popa might 
carry on the eantsat on legal gronadst.'encoaraglng 
Italian CatboUcs to take a more activa part la 
political elections. There Is some fear tn higher 
Italian CatJiolio clzclee that Italy may become a 
repnblic. 

“It Im almdst imnecoasaxy to say that the a«*t 
pope will bo an Italian. 

“The sacred college of cardinals Is composedl 
at present -of alxty-sevon members, the caaoinicaj 
nomber being seventy. Twenty-two reside at 
Rome. Only thirty of the sixty-seven belong to 
natlonalitJea natsldo of Italy. As to nsdionallty 
they stand: llalUuxs. thirty-seven, Prench. eight; 
Austro-Hungarians, seven; Spaniards, five: Ger- 
mans. two; Pruanlan-Polc, one. Irish, two; Eng- 
lish. one; Portuguese, one. Belgian, one: Aiasri-' 
can. one; Australian, one. 

“Well Informed Eoorces in Rome eliminata all 
of the tbtrty-aeven Itaibuu cartUnala eseopl four 
and possibly dva as imposslbla for election to the 
papacy. 

"The four cardinals who are considered to be 
‘papabill* and out of which number it Is oonfl- 
dently expected there Is oao npon whom the pap- 
acy will Call, are as follows' Girolamo Gotti. Sera- 
fino Vannutelll, liomenJoo Svampa and Oolseppd 
Sarto. Cardinal RampoUa. the S€>cretary of state 
to Pop^ Leo XIIL. Is considered by acme a pos- 
sibility. Cardlna) Rampolla’s position has nab- 
orally made him some enemies. His InBnence to 
certain nuarters. however, is very great and it to 
not at aU nnltkoly -that he will select the candi- 
date and qoIsUy throw all of his strength toward 
electing him when the conclave meets. Thus he 
would ho retained as secretary of state under the 
BOW pope If hto candidate succeeded. 

"The Vatican, the roatdenco of the pope. Is one 
of the meet iatAresUng buildings in the world. 

**He who la elected poim 'retires to the Vati- 
can. a custom Inaugurated by Pins JX In facu 
Pius was living in hla palace at the time of the 
Italian occnpatlon of Rome, in 1870. 

*Tn the conrse of the day aa (t became clear 
that the capture of the city was Jsuninent. the 
l>ope retired to the Vatican, never to leave it- 
again. His successor JLoo XIII . who was elsctad 
in tba Vatican, has continued the traditions of 
Plus IX.. and since his election to 1878 "has not 
gone outside of the Vatican. This 'Itnunsonment* 
to purely voluntary and to meant aa a dignified 
protest against what, from the vaUcan stand- 
point. can only he regarded as a nsurpatlon; a 
selznre by violence of the posseaeioDs of the 
chnrcfa. 

“As a rule the conclave of cardinals Is held 
tn tbs palace where the late pope has died. On 
the death or Pina IX., owing to the dreumetanoe 
of tho Italian occupaGon of Rome. It was pro- 
posed and at first eveh voted to hold tho conclave 
abroad. Malta. Spafn. the Tyrol. Fthnoe and even 
Rngland. were anggested. None of these conn- 
trUe. however, made any offer or guarantee. *U»d 
In the second coagregaUon (preliminary of the 
eardtoals to arrmxge for the -arclavol the motion 
was rescinded by a large majority It to now 
cleaHy understood that the Italian government 
will undertake to guanuatce the erderly procedure 
of the cootiave. ao that a prottoaal to adjourn to 
a foreign country to not again likely. 

"The bonclave proper | e the eardtoals to 
their viscllvo capacity only nsscmble after the 
funeral of the deceaeed pope Thie to an elaborate 
affair, lasting several da;>s — eleven dayw io EBb 
case of Pina LX. — and accompanied with mneb 
Oaremoutal. 

“On the death of the pope, the cardtaal sasn- 
erlengo approaches the bedside and taps the de* 
ceased three Gmee on the head with a silver mal-' 
let. utlllng him by hto Chrtotian name. Thna tha% 
preaenl pope would be addressed, not ad Iaou 
bat as Gioacchino Naturally rseeiving no An- 
swer the namerlengc) toms to tho coort for- 
tnally announces 'll Rapa e veramenle mono'' 
tthe pope to really deadl. 

'-The cwdinal vicar then causes placards to 
be affixed to the doors of the Roman tMUtUleas and 
chorrhee. annonndDg the death of the pope and 
ordering all church belto to be tolled for an hour 
and »lcmn ohs^ea to be celebrated. On thp 
second day the hodr of the pope to etattaliaed. Tha 
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Bryan Smith 

For the good of the State Your Church, just as 
and the welfare of the mine, is voicing the injunc- 
Church, the moral and the tion of our common Saviour 
civil law have been sepa- to render unto Csesar the 
rated. To-day we owe a things that are Caesar’s, and 
double allegiance and “ren- unto God the things that are 
der unto Caesar the things God’s, 
that are Caesar’s, and unto 
God the things that are 
God’s.” 

Their governments are In the wildest dreams of 
concentric circles and can your imagination you cannot 
never interfere. Between conjure up a possible conflict 
what religion teaches and between religious principle 
what the law compels there and political duty in the 
is, and ever must be, a wide United States, 
margin, as there is also be- 
tween that religion forbids 
and what the law prohibits. 

In many things we are left I believe in the absolute 
to obey or disobey the in- freedom of conscience for all 
structions of the Divine men and in equality of all 
Ruler, answerable to Him churches, all sects, and all be- 
only for our conduct. liefs before the law as a mat- 

— Early Address in Memoirs ter of right and not as a 

matter of favor. 

— Atlantic Monthly, 

May, 1927. 

His relationship to Tammany Hall had also been 
an in-and-out affair. Under the leadership of 
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CROKER^^You're driving beautifully^ ColoneU 


From Boston "Herald^* 

Again in 1924 Bryan faced the familiar problem of what 
his attitude would be toward Tammany Hall. In i goo and 
igo8 their contacts had been friendly. In 1924 Tammany 
took the lead in indicating what the relationship would be. 

Croker and Nixon this political body had supported 
Bryan and he in turn had endorsed its judgment. 

In 1902 he commented in The Commoner: “Mr. 
Croker showed good sense as well as devotion to 
the party’s interest when he threw his influence to so 
excellent a man as Mr. Nixon and caused him to be 
selected as leader of Tammany. Mr. Nixon repre- 
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sents that element of the organization which has 
stood for clean government and has opposed the use 
of political position for private gain. He is a man 
of honesty, character and ability, and his leadership 
will silence much of the criticism that has been aimed 
at the organization in recent years.” 

Never had there been a leader from the South and 
West so aware of the problems of New York De- 
mocracy, so open-minded towards its beliefs and his- 
tory, and so able, if he so desired, to win measurable 
support for any candidate whom he might support. 

But Tammany was leery, just as Hill had been 
leery, and Champ Clark. They wanted nothing to 
do with this man. Whenever Bryan rose to be 
heard in the vast expanse of Madison Square Garden 
he was greeted by hisses and catcalls. The New 
York crowd had the galleries packed with Smith 
rooters, who yelled for their candidate at every open- 
ing, even though they could not garner the votes. 

The convention was in a constant hubbub from the 
time that it opened. The floor was littered with 
papers and grime. Butcher boys ran up and down 
the aisles, dragging at the end of a rope baskets 
full of pop bottles, chewing gum, and cheap cigars. 

Apart from the noise and din, in a private room, 
the platform committee was trying to draw up its 
planks. A minority wished to specifically condemn 
the Ku Klux Klan, but Bryan supported the view of 
the majority who felt that to single out such a group 
would only serve to dignify it and to concentrate 
attention on the reli^ous issue. The Tammany 
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Tiger, however, smelled Protestant blood and 
wanted specific condemnation of the Klan in reprisal 
for the intolerances of that organization. The 
majority report won. 

Bryan’s talk for McAdoo came on the thirty- 
eighth ballot when he rose and obtained the consent 
of the chair to speak, on the technicality of explain- 
ing his vote. It was the last time that he addressed 
a convention of his party, and the hosts of the occa- 
sion did all they could to make the event a bitter 
one. The Great Commoner was not too deeply 
enamored of McAdoo. Their friendship was bound 
by long years of association, but The Peerless 
Leader realized that the Klan support of Wilson’s 
son-in-law was more of a liability than an asset. It 
was also true that in his latter days the President 
had been cold to the man who had put him in office. 
Wilson’s cordiality to Bryan lasted longer than 
toward most of his associates and there was a nomi- 
nal friendship between them up to the end of Wil- 
son’s active days. But there were some pretty deep 
scars in that association. If there were a chance, how- 
ever, to woo Mr. Bryan to the Smith cause, the Madi- 
son Square galleries did all they could to prevent it. 

As the veteran rose to speak, the New York 
delegates and their friends drowned his opening 
remarks with jeers and cries of derision. 

“This is probably the last convention of my party 
to which I shall be a delegate,” said The Great 
Commoner. 

Loud hand-clapping greeted this announcement. 
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“Don’t applaud,” Mr. Bryan cautioned them, “I 
may change my mind.” 

He went on to state that there were various men 
who might be fitted to bear the party standard, and 
began to name several of them. Cries of “Smith! 
Smith!” interrupted him. 

As he went on with his address, some one yelled, 
“What about free silver?” 

“There is a statute of limitations even in politics,” 
Mr. Bryan answered. 

At length, as he came to his peroration, he was 
greeted by a chorus of hoots as he seconded the 
nomination of William Gibbs McAdoo. 

Perhaps The Commoner’s days were done. Per- 
haps this was his political swan song which his 
opponents had been promising for thirty years. 
Perhaps he was wholly and completely discredited. 

Yet when the ballots were counted, his candidate 
had more votes than any other in the field, nearly 
one-half the total, while Smith received at no time 
more than one-third. 

The feeling had gone too far for either the 
McAdoo or Smith forces to yield to the other. The 
Great Commoner who adjusted so many political 
differences was not called upon to aid in this affair, 
and the New Yorkers had no one to whom they 
might turn to carry the convention their way. They 
saw it at last, but they saw it too late. 

Early in the morning after the Democratic man- 
ner, the convention decided on John W. Davis as 
candidate for the presidency. 
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When the powers behind Democracy realized 
what had been done, a note of alarm ran through 
the camp. Mr. Davis had been an attorney for 
J. P. Morgan & Company, and had had a long career 
identified with corporate interests. The New York 
element of the convention had tried in every way 
to make clear to Bryan that he was not wanted. 
Putting two and two together, it seemed possible 
that a very awkward situation might develop in 
party circles. 

The wiseacres decided that the thing to do was to 
try to get Charles W. Bryan, The Commoner’s 
brother, to run as Vice President. C. W. Bryan had 
been governor of Nebraska, and had run some fifty 
thousand ahead of his ticket, going in as governor 
of the state with a Republican legislature, even as 
had A1 Smith in the East. 

The brother was dubious about taking the nomi- 
nation, and the leaders became increasingly anxious. 
Charlie went to his brother with the problem, debat- 
ing what he should do. 

The Great Commoner was too old a hand at the 
political scene to be worried about what had recently 
taken place. He advised his brother to go on the 
ticket and make it that much better. Davis had a 
distinguished record in respect to labor, as well as 
being an attorney for business, and The Commoner 
promised to give the ticket his hearty support. 

The attempt to appeal to East and West by a 
team which stood for conservatism in the presidency 
and Bryanism in the vice presidency did not work. 
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The opportunity to bring together Bryan and Smith, 
two leaders whose temperaments and outlook had 
much in common, even though wide apart in tradi- 
tion, had passed. 

Once again the party found itself far from, the 
Democratic millennium where in peace the tiger and 
the donkey shall lie down together. 



POLITICAL MAP OF THE UNITED STATES 1896-I924. 


As indicated hy the legend there is a solid North more extensme 
than the solid South. 

The figures — — 2 , etc., indicate that once or twice the state 
has not been of the dominant' complexion. 

Several states are listed as solid Republican^ even though they 
have been Democratic twice, because those two times were due 
first to the split in the Republican party caused hy Roosevelt in 
igj2, and second to the deep-reaching war issue in iqi6. 

New Hampshire, while usually considered a Republican state, 
is listed here as Independent because it went Democratic in jgi6 
though in the midst of a territory which went Republican. 

Note tabulation of the three groups opposite, as well as table on 
succeeding pages. 
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POLITICAL MAP OF THE UNITED STATES 

1896-1924 


Solid North 

No. of 
Electoral 
Votes 

Solid South 

No. of 
Electoral 
Votes 

Connecticut .... 

7 

Alabama 

. 12 

Delaware 

3 

Arkansas 

9 

Illinois 

29 

Florida 

6 

Indiana . . . . ; 

IS 

Georgia 

14 

Iowa 

13 

Kentucky 

13 

Maine 

6 

Louisiana 

10 

Massachusetts 

18 

Mississippi .... 

10 

Michigan 

IS 

North Carolina . 

12 

Minnesota 

12 

South Carolina . 

9 

New Jersey .... 

14 

Tennessee 

. 12 

New York .... 

4 S 

Texas 

20 

Oregon 

S 

Virginia 

. 12 

Pennsylvania .... 

. 38 


— 

Rhode Island .... 

5 


139 

South Dakota .... 

Utah 

Vermont 

West Virginia 

S 

4 

4 

8 

246 




Independent 
Arizona (z R — 2 D) 

California (6 R — i Pro — i D) 
Colorado (3 R — s D) . . . 

Idaho (4 R — 4 D) . . . . 

Kansas (5 R — 3 D) , . . 

Maryland (4 R — 3 D) 

Mi'ssouri (4 Ri — 4 D) 

Montana (4 R — 4 D) . 

Nebraska (4 R— 4 D) . . . 

Nevada (3 R — s D) . . . 

New Hampshire (6 R — 3 D) 
New Mexico (2 D — 2 RX - 
North Dakota (6 R — 2 D) 

Ohio (6 R — 2 D) . . . . 

Oklahoma (4 D — i R) . . . 

Washington (s R — 2 D — 1 Pro) 
Wisconsin (6 R — i D — i LaF) 
Wyoming (s R — 3 D) . . . . 



Total Electoral Votes 53 1 

Needed to Elect 266 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS, 1884-1924 

(Note: The basis of this tabulation is the electoral vote of the re- 
spective states. Strictly speaking there is no popular vote for 
president. Where such is recorded it is actually the highest vote 
for any elector on either side. Sometimes the popularity of one 
elector will give him the highest popular vote even though the state 
chooses the majority of its electors from the opposing party.) 


State 

'84 

^88 

’92 

*96 

W 

T4 

T8 

T2 

T6 

'20 

'24 

Alabama 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

Arizona 








D 

D 

R 

R 

Arkansas 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

D 

D 

D 

D 

California 

R 

R 

D 

R 

R 

R 

R 

Pro. 

D 

R 

R 

Colorado 

R 

R 

Pop. 

D 

D 

R 

D 

D 

D 

R 

R 

Connecticut . . . 

D 

D 

D 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 

R 

R 

R 

Delaware 

D 

D 

D 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 


R 

R 

Florida 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

Georgia 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 1 

D 

D 

D 

1 D 

D 

D 

Idaho 



Pop. 

D 

D 

R 

R 

D 

D 

R 

R 

Illinois 

R 

R 

D 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 

R 

' R 

R 

Indiana 

D 

R 

D 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 

R 

R 

R 

Iowa 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 

R 

R 

R 

Kansas 

R 

R 

Pop. 

D 

R 

R 

R 

D 

D 

R 

R 

Kentucky 

D 

D 

D 

R 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

R 

Louisiana 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

Maine 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 

R 

R 

R 

Maryland 

D 

D 

D 

R 

R 

D* 

D* 

D 

D 

R 

R 

Massachusetts. 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 

R 

R 

R 

Michigan 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

Pro. 

R 

R 

R 

Minnesota , , . . 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

Pro. 

R 

R 

R 


D — Democratic. 

R — Republican. 

Pop. — Populist. 

Pro. — Progressive. 

* — Republicans polled the highest popular vote in Maryland in 1904 
ar.rl 1908. that is to say the elector who had the highest vote was 
Republican, but a majority of the Democratic electors were elected 
and hence the state is given in the Democratic column. 

In presidential years emphasis is sometimes laid on the possibility 
of splitting the electoral vote. _ In ^^uch cases, however, the minority 
has never benefited largely. California, for example, gave one electoral 
vote to the Republicans in 1892, one to the Democrats in 1896, and two to 
the Democrats in 1912. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS, 1884-1924 


State 

’84 

’88 

’92 

’96 

’00 

’04 

’08 

’12 

’16 

’20 

’24 

Mississippi .... 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

Missouri 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

R 

R 

D 

D 

R 

R 

Montana 



R 

D 

D 

R 

R 

D 

D 

R 

R 

Nebraska 

R 

R 

R 

D 

R 

R 

D 

D 

D 

R 

R 

Nevada 

R 

R 

Pop. 

D 

D 

R 

D 

D 

D 

R 

R 

NewHampshire 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 

D 

R 

R 

New Jersey 

D 

D 

D 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 

R 

R 

R 

New Mexico. . . 








D 

D 

R 

R 

New York 

b 

R 

b 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 

R 

R 

R 

North Carolina 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

North Dakota. 



Pop.t 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 

D 

R 

R 

Ohio 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 

D 

R 

R 

Oklahoma 







D 

D 

D 

R 

D 

Oregon 

I R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 

R 

R 

R 

Pennsylvania . . 

1 R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

Pro. 

R 

R 

R 

Rhode Island. . 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 

R 

R 

R 

South Carolina. 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

South Dakota. 



R 

D 

R 

R 

: R 

Pro. 

R 

R 

R 

Tennessee 

b 

b 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

R 

D 

Texas 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 


D 

D 

D 

D 

Utah 




D 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 

R 

R 

Vermont 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

Virginia 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

Washington . . . 



R 

D 

R 

R 

R 

Pro. 

D 

R 

R 

West Virginia. . 

b 

b 

D 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 

R 

R 

R 

Wisconsin 

R 

R 

D 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 

R 

R 

LaF. 

Wyoming ..... 



R 

D 

R 

R 

R 

D 

D 

R 

R 


D — Democratic. 

R — Republican. 

Pop. — Populist. 

Pro. — Progressive . 

t — Electoral vote divided R. 1, D. 1, Pop. 1, with Populists having 
largest popular vote- 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE HOLY WAR 

New Gods are crowned in the city, 

Their flowers have broken your rods. 

Hymn to Proserpine , — SwiNBURNE 

S TRANGE times, strange days ! The Great 
Commoner sat on his ample veranda at Miami 
looking over his estate with its well-clipped lawns and 
its tropical palms. His wealth in the tax assessor’s 
books exceeded one million dollars. From the stand- 
point of the taxpayer, whose virtues he had been ex- 
tolling in the past few years, nothing more was 
needed to fill his days with comfort, unless it might 
be the privilege of paying taxes on a second million. 

But for Bryan to have money was only another 
of the ironic touches which fate had added to his 
career. It was not that he despised money as such, 
but it was a thing about which he cared little. In 
fact, it had increased and multiplied to that extent 
largely because his wants were simple, and he never 
indulged in display of riches. 

But the taxpayer was not content, because being a 
taxpayer was the thing in which he himself was least 
interested. Democracy, his Democratic pai'ty, had 
gone down to its second colossal defeat since the 
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War. They had treated him as a has-been at the 
New York Convention. Well, the results had not 
indicated that those who managed the affair were so 
much wiser than the one whose leadership they had 
brushed aside. Was the political state, after all, the 
center of the people’s liberties? If his voice was 
no longer heard in the councils of the party, he 
had the satisfaction at least that most of the policies 
which he had championed had become the policies of 
the nation. The income tax, his provisions in the 
Federal Reserve Bill, the direct election of senators, 
the Prohibition Act, the Thirty Peace Treaties, his 
safeguards in the Banking Act — a good deal for one 
lifetime. 

And yet the world did not seem right. The old 
ways, the old simplicities were gone. The popula- 
tion was moving toward the cities, and the infidelism 
of the city was sweeping out into all corners of the 
country. 

He had been leading his fight against Evolution, 
against teaching it in the colleges, against the pro- 
claiming of it in the state universities and schools. 

He did not deny the practical uses of science, but 
when these guessers invaded the field of the origin 
of man, they struck at the roots of his essential 
dignity. In place of a man formed in the image of 
God, they brought the theory that he was descended 
from the animals. Growing bolder, many of them 
taught It as a fact rather than a theory. 

And this was what they were offering in place of 
the religion which had been the comfort of the 
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pioneers who had dared to blaze their way through 
a wilderness and erect a new civilization. The God 
of his fathers had built the country which he knew 
and he would acknowledge allegiance to no other. 

All around him there were signs that the new in- 
fluences were winning their way. True that he 
had thousands at his Bible Class in Miami every 
Sunday; true that wherever he spoke the churches 
and the Chautauqua tents were crowded, but he knew 
that this represented but a fraction of the world 
opinion. In his own religious denomination, Fos- 
dick was being permitted to occupy a prominent pul- 
pit. At the state university at Lincoln, where he 
had once had enough support to name as its Presi- 
dent Benjamin Andrews of Brown, there at the uni- 
versity the influence of Evolution was in the ascend- 
ency. Morrill, his old friend and supporter, had 
given the money for a laboratory in which there were 
elaborate exhibits concerning the origin of man. 

Did they not see that their Evolution failed to ex- 
plain the essence of the human spirit? Did they 
not see that it broke down that support of the indi- 
vidual soul — the support of an Almighty and Per- 
sonal Father, which made the common man able to 
defy any tyrant, trust, overlord or oppressor — con- 
fident that all would ultimately be equalized before 
the Great White Throne I 

As valiantly as the negroes of San Domingo made 
voodoo against the Emperor Jones, and as bravely 
as the Church of the Middle Ages protected the 
common man from the feudal barons, Bryan had 
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been calling to his people not to be misled by the 
ignis fatuus of a half-baked, unproved theory which 
would strip them of the protection of the Everlasting 
Arm. 

America, who had rejected him many times only 
to follow his views in the long run, was turning to 
him in his aging years an inattentive shoulder. If 
one must choose between service and entertainment, 
he had held early in his life, service was the better 
choice. And he had served long. His father had 
been short-lived and his father’s father before him. 
He knew that there were not many days left. He 
didn’t let Mary know that he felt that way, but he 
often had to remind Charlie ; good Charlie, who had 
been his organizer, his mainstay through everything. 
Charlie was still planning how Brother Will would 
do this and that, and put Democracy on its feet 
again. He had to remind Charlie to leave him out 
of the picture. 

But it was humdrum to close one’s days like this. 
All right for some folks to sit by the fire and watch 
the embers fade. A soldier wants to keep going, 
keep going. ... In the midst of this quiet, this 
suspension of affairs in The Great Commoner’s life, 
he received on a bright May morning of 1925 this 
letter : 

We have been trying to get in touch with you by wire to 
ask you to become associated with us in the prosecution of 
the case of the State against J. T. Scopes, charged with the 
violation of the Anti-Evolution Law, but our wires did not 
reach you. 
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We will consider it a great honor to have you with us 
in this prosecution. 

It was a gift from heaven; in The Great Com- 
moner’s eyes, perhaps a direct message from heaven. 
He wired his acceptance, and the fight was on. 

The news rang round the world. What had 
started out as a petty case in a little Tennessee vil- 
lage (originating, it was later found, as a publicity 
stunt) became a cause celebre. Bryan was going 
to try Evolution before the world. Every paper 
in the nation and all the leading publications through- 
out the entire world sprang to attention. The old 
chorus of detractors were at it again, joined by some 
new voices. They called him a publicity seeker, a 
bigot, an ignoramus, and a has-been. They pointed 
out that he was a forgotten nobody, but gave him 
the place of greatest prominence in their sheets 
which had to do with the news of the world. 

George Bernard Shaw in London said: “Let 
America look to it and let the newspapers and pulpits 
of Tennessee rally to their duty, lest their State 
become a mere reservation of morons and moral 
cowards.” 

Mencken could be heard screaming from the rab- 
bit warrens of Baltimore. The Nation and the New 
York World were reunited in their familiar chorus 
of denouncing the man from Nebraska. 

But the abuse was of second-rate character. The 
Great Commoner had lived through the days of ’96 
and 1900, when voices were more lusty and less 
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shrill. It looked as though the fight might not prove 
worthy of his efforts. 

Then the word came that Darrow would appear 
for the defense. Nothing could have been more 
right and no one realized this more than Mr. Bryan. 

Clarence Darrow! What a worthy antagonist, 
and what a history was underlying the lives of the 
two men I Darrow had been the partner of Bryan’s 
old friend and supporter, Governor Altgeld. Dar- 
row had defended the Chicago anarchists In the nine- 
ties, and Altgeld had pardoned them, believing their 
guilt unproved. Bryan as the friend of Altgeld and 
Darrow had suffered from the incubus of the Chicago 
case in the ’96 campaign. 

If their ways had parted, they nevertheless had 
much in common, not only in sympathies but In 
experiences. When Altgeld died. Doctor Frank 
Crane had preached the sermon, Clarence Darrow 
had given the eulogy, and Bryan had spoken at the 
grave. Darrow’s novel, Farmington, had been 
advertised and reviewed in The Commoner, and 
read by many of the Bryan followers. Darrow had 
been a delegate to the Democratic National Con- 
vention in 1904, there seconding the nomination of 
William Randolph Hearst, at a time when The 
Peerless Leader had none too adroitly sidestepped 
a political alliance with the Hearst forces. 

The appearance of Darrow In the trial meant that 
the fundamental issues would be faced. He was an 
agnostic. There would be no halfway attempts to 
indicate that Evolution and evangelical Christianity 
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could go hand in hand. It would be the word of 
science against the literal word of the Bible. Bryan 
went forth eagerly to meet the issue, and he knew 
that he would be met head on. 

Millions of persons all over the world, who had 
laid their religion on a shelf and not ^ven it a 
thought since childhood, awoke to a discussion of 
what it was all about. The world stirred from its 
preoccupation with radio, automobiles, Mary and 
Doug, tax reduction, and the myriad other items 
within the five miles of ether surrounding the globe, 
to wonder about the origin and destiny of man. 

On his arrival in Dayton, The Great Commoner 
addressed the local Progressive Club before the trial 
opened. He stated the issue definitely and without 
equivocation. 

“If Evolution wins, Christianity goes,” he said to 
the natives of this village of 1,700 souls, and the 
wires carried his words around the world, “not 
suddenly, of course, hut gradually, for the two 
cannot stand together. 

“Heretofore, Evolution has been like the pesti- 
lence that walketh in darkness. Hereafter, it will 
be like the destruction that wasteth at noon-day.” 

The metropolitan papers were about to treat this 
case and Mr. Bryan with a certain proper conde- 
scension, playing up The Peerless Leader as a cross 
between a tottering old man and a dangerous igno- 
ramus. But the ignorance was not all on one side. 
A leading New York paper, alluding to Mr. Bryan’s 
comparison of Evolution with the pestilence that 
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walketh in darkness, pointed out sapiently that the 
Nebraskan’s words were a paraphrase of Goethe. 

As the crowds gathered for the trial, it was clear 
that there was a sharp division of the forces not 
merely along the line of believers and unbelievers, 
but between the pseudosophisticates from the big 
cities and the local people who were being repre- 
sented to the rest of the world as backwoodsmen 
and mossbacks. Dayton, which read the same 
fashion magazines, purchased the same radio sets, 
bought the production of the same trade outlets as 
Cleveland, Ohio, or Denver, Colorado, naturally 
resented for itself, and on behalf of all the small 
towns of America, the unwarranted condescension 
of its visitors. Bryan, a former Secretary of State, 
holder of degrees from universities all over the 
world, a man who had been received by princes and 
potentates, an American citizen who dared to lecture 
the Czar on free speech, represented to them not 
only a defender of the faith, but also the attorney 
who had served to establish the essential dignity and 
validity of the civilization whereby they lived. 

Some ^ of the newspaper men gathered around the 
tables in Robinson’s Drug Store were indeed open- 
eyed enough to see that these natives were Ameri- 
cans much like every one else, and better fed and 
educated on the average than the inhabitants of the 
larger cities. Some of them wrote this to their 
papers. It was a gathering of well-known names in 
the newspaper and magazine world. It included 
William G, Shepherd, Frank R. Kent, H. L. 
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Mencken, Joseph W. Krutch, Rollln Lynde Hartt 
and others, most of them appearing unofficially for 
the defense. In fact, there was very little effort 
on the part of most of the correspondents for a 
dispassionate reporting of the trial. Krutch ap- 
proached the trial with this opinion of The Peerless 
Leader, which he had written for the Nation: 
‘‘Driven from politics and journalism because of 
obvious intellectual incompetence, become bally-hoo 
for Boom Town real estate in his search for lucra- 
tive employment. . . 

Each day as the trial drew near brought its high 
points of excitement. Patrick Henry Callahan, who 
had been Director of War Work for the Knights of 
Columbus, offered his efforts on behalf of the prose- 
cution. While he did not come as an official emis- 
sary of the Roman Catholic Church, the offer 
served as an indication of where Rome stood on 
the issue. This was not a little embarrassing to 
some of the Klan-minded pei'sons, who wished this 
affair to be solely a hard-shell Protestant accomplish- 
ment. But Bryan, who was never intolerant about 
religious dividing lines, welcomed additional sup- 
port to his cause. Counterbalancing this, Charles 
Francis Potter, then pastor of the West End 
Unitarian Church in New York, arrived in town 
and was announced as a speaker for the First 
Methodist Church North. A part of the congrega- 
tion of this body threatened to split the church if 
'Mr. Potter spoke, with the result that Mr. Potter 
refused to create a situation which would be locally 
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painful and withdrew his acceptance of the invita- 
tion. 

More like a county fair than a trial of either faith 
or science was the scene of the opening of this singu- 
lar event. The main street leading to the Court 
Square was lined on either side with improvised soda 
and sandwich stands. Interspersed with these were 
stalls of religious, books, and an occasional counter 
of watermelons. The green lawn surrounding the 
Court House was jammed with sightseers in summer 
attire, crowding as near as possible toward the 
windows and arguing with the doorkeeper for admit- 
tance. The Court House itself looked as though it 
had been designed by a Congressman. It was a 
brick building with a stone base, having arched 
windows on the first floor and square-cornered win- 
dows on the upper floors. At one corner it had a 
square tower surmounted by an octagonal belfry, 
and capped with a pointed roof. To one part of 
the tower was affixed a stone balcony. The total 
effect was a mixture of Moorish and Wesleyan 
Methodist. 

Inside of the Court House every seat was taken, 
and, in fact, after the jury panel, the attorneys for 
both sides, and the press had been accommodated, 
there was room for very few besides. The atmo- 
sphere was a good deal that of a camp meeting or of 
a summer-time political rally. Judge Raulston pre- 
siding in a Palm Beach suit permitted counsel and 
the audience to remove coats. Mr. Bryan sat up 
forward toward the right of the judge, wearing 
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an open-neck white shirt, and waving a palm-leaf 
fan. There he sat through most of the event like 
a large, impassive Buddha, dominating the scene, 
yet arising only at rare intervals during the trial to 
make his voice heard. As the argument advanced, 
the eyes of the press and of the audience turned 
continually to The Commoner to see how he was 
taking the progress of events. 

The opening details were soon cleared away. 
Those present learned that there was the following 
statute on the law books of Tennessee : 

Be it enacted, by the General Assembly of the State of 
Tennessee, that it shall be unlawful for any teacher in any 
of the universities, normals, and all other public schools in 
the State, which are supported in whole or in part by the 
public school funds of the State to teach the theory that 
denies the story of the divine creation of man as taught in 
the Bible, and to teach instead that man has descended from 
a lower order of animals. 

But what was this theory which challenged the 
Bible? The caption for the act made this more 
clear, though, as Mr. Darrow pointed out, it was 
a singular practice to make the caption of an act 
more inclusive than the act itself. Here is how the 
caption appeared on the books: 

Public Act, Chapter 37, 1925, an act prohibiting the teach- 
ing of the Evolution theory in all the universities, normals, 
and all the public schools of Tennessee, which are supported 
in whole or in part by the public school funds of the State, 
and to prescribe penalties for the violation thereof. 
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The State alleged that John Thomas Scopes, 
teacher in a public school of Dayton, Tennessee, had 
violated this act. The first day, Friday, was taken 
up with the reading of the indictment and selection 
of the jurors. Mr. Bryan had nothing to say. 

Court adjourned until Monday, and on Monday 
Mr. Bryan learned the caliber of the opposition that 
he must face. Darrow led the charge. Here was 
no dapper city fellow with an assortment of smart 
phrases and callow thinking which could be easily 
swept aside. Here was, in fact, a man of singular 
mental power, a thick-set rugged frame, a head 
thrust forward in earnestness, a face kindly toward 
the individual, but merciless in its pursuit of logic, 
a seamed, dauntless countenance, barren of, and de- 
structive of, illusion. 

The Great Commoner knew that Darrow, in tear- 
ing the comforts of faith away from others, sought 
no blanket of illusion for himself. His argument 
would be as cold and relentless as the agnosticism 
which he espoused. Yet, the presentation of Dar- 
row was electric not because of its analysis but be- 
cause of the challenging faith of a different order 
with which it concluded. When Mr. Darrow rose 
from his chair on that bright Monday morning to 
move the dismissal of the indictment, it was immedi- 
ately clear to the audience that he had out-commoned 
The Commoner. Bryan had on a white shirt; Dar- 
row’s shirt was yellow. The Commoner wore a belt, 
but the Chicago lawyer’s trousers were sustained 
by bright blue galluses. The attorney argued the 
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lack of definiteness of the indictment and the dis- 
crepancy between the caption of the law and the 
wording underneath, and then described since the 
beginning of the Republic the history of religious 
freedom in the United States, pointing to the words 
of Jefferson, alluding to the terrorism of the Klan. 
Calling upon the historic liberty of Tennessee, he 
turned toward the one-time leader of freedom and 
issued his challenge; 

“If to-day you can take a thing like Evolution 
and make it a crime to teach it in the public schools, 
to-morrow you can make it a crime to teach it in the 
private schools, and next year you can make it a 
crime to teach it to the hustings or in the church. 
Soon you may set Catholic against Protestant, and 
Protestant against Protestant, and try to foist your 
own: religion upon the minds of men. 

“If you can do one you can do the other. . . . 

“It is the setting of man against man and creed 
against creed, until with flying banners and beating 
drums we are marching backward to the glorious 
ages of the Sixteenth Century when bigots lighted 
fagots to burn the men who dared to bring any intelli- 
gence and enlightenment and culture to the human 
mind.” 

Mr. Bryan said nothing. 

The court refused to dismiss the' indictment, 
though a day passed before this opinion was de- 
termined upon. On Wednesday afternoon the court 
instructed each side to present its case, now that the 
decision had been reached that the trial should go on 
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under the indictment. The defense soon made it 
clear that the event was not so much a trial of Mr. 
Scopes as it was a trial of Mr. Bryan and the par- 
ticular type of religion for which he stood. The 
Peerless Leader sat immovable while he listened to 
the renewed attacks upon his fairness, integrity, and 
consistency of purpose. If the shafts went home he 
showed it infrequently, but continued only to wave 
his palm-leaf fan. He too had his ideas of the issues 
present in the trial and was ready to state them in 
due season. Darrow had given his confession of 
faith the day before, and it fell to Dudley Field 
Malone, former member of the Department of State 
when Mr. Bryan was chief, and defender of radical 
causes, to lead the attack for the defense. Mr. 
Malone alone of those present at the trial refused 
to remove his coat, feeling the need perhaps to up- 
hold the sartorial dignity of New York City. 

Mr. Malone stated the view of the defense. 

“So that there shall be no misunderstanding,”- he 
said, “and that no one shall be able to misinterpret 
or misrepresent our position, we wish to state at the 
beginning of this case the defense believes that there 
is a direct conflict between the theory of Evolution 
and the theories of the creation as set forth in the 
Book of Genesis.” 

Mr. Bryan smiled with satisfaction. 

“But we shall make it perfectly clear,” Mr. 
Malone continued, “that while this is the view of the 
defense, we shall show by the testimony of men 
learned in science and theology that there are mil- 
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lions of people who believe in Evolution and in the 
story of creation as set forth in the Bible and who 
find no conflict between the two. The defense main- 
tains that this is a matter of faith and Interpreta- 
tion. . . . 

“The defense maintains that there is a clear dis- 
tinction between God, the church, the Bible, Christi- 
anity, and Mr. Bryan.” 

The audience turned its eyes to The Peerless 
Leader, who himself smiled at the contrast suggested 
by Mr. Malone. But he became attentive, and his 
fan moved restlessly, as the Irish lawyer from New 
York quoted from an Introduction to a book on 
Thomas Jefferson by a great political leader. 

“ ‘In the preamble to the statute for religious free- 
dom, Jefferson put first that which I want to speak of 
last. Was the regulation of the opinion of men on 
religious questions by law contrary to the laws of 
God and the plans of God? He pointed out that 
God had it In his power to control man’s mind and 
body, but that he did not see fit to coerce the mind 
or the body into obedience to even the Divine Will ; 
and that If God Himself was not willing to use coer- 
cion to force man to accept certain religious views, 
man, uninspired and liable to error, ought not to use 
the means that Jehovah would not apply. Jefferson 
realized that our religion was a religion of love and 
not a religion of force.’ ” 

“These words,” Mr. Malone pointed out, “were 
the words of Bryan, and the defense appeals from 
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the Fundamentalist Bryan of to-day to the Modernist 
Bryan of yesterday.’’ 

The State’s attorney objected to the personal 
attack. The court sustained him and asked Mr. 
Malone not to mention Mr. Bryan’s name again. 
The New York lawyer expressed the view that Mr. 
Bryan was not sensitive. 

For the first time during the trial The Great Com- 
moner broke his silence. “I require no protection 
from the court,” he said. “At the proper time I 
shall be able to show that my position now differs not 
at all from my position in those days.” 

When the time came for the introduction of proof, 
the State called Mr. Scopes, who admitted that he 
had taught from Hunter’s Biology, The State then 
called ‘Howard Morgan, fourteen years of age, a 
pupil of Mr. Scopes, who testified as to the instruc- 
tion. Mr. Darrow examined the boy and trium- 
phantly brought out in the testimony that this 
instruction had not done the boy any harm. But if 
Mr. Darrow was satisfied on this point, it might 
also have been observed that Mr. Bryan was smiling 
to himself. 

On Thursday the defense sought to introduce its 
scientific witnesses and the court took the matter 
under advisement. 

At this point there was a stir among the counsel 
for prosecution, and Mr. William Jennings Bryan 
rose to protest against the admission of scientific 
testimony. 

It was his single speech of the trial and he lost 
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no opportunity in coming back at what had been said 
before. 

‘‘The principal attorney has often suggested,’’ he 
said, looking over at Mr. Darrow, “that I am the 
archconspirator and that I am , responsible' for the 
presence of this case, and I have almost been credited 
with leadership of the ignorance and bigotry which 
he thinks could alone inspire a law like this.” 

He raised the question that if the defense were 
really the champions of liberty that they claimed 
to be, and if they felt that this law was so hazardous 
to human liberty, they would have taken pains to 
watch the course of the state legislatures and appear 
in opposition to such laws before they got on the 
statute books. 

Mr. Bryan maintained that religious liberty for 
adults and the teaching of specific theories as ac- 
cepted facts in the public schools were two different 
Issues^ "iHe pointed out that Tennessee prohibited 
the teaching of the Bible In the public schools in 
order to keep religious prejudice out of them. He 
maintained that if this were true it were only equit- 
able that a theory hostile to the Bible should not 
be forced upon the public by a minority^ 

And then he turned to the defense and asked what 
assurance they had to offer that their hypothesis 
represented the truth. 

“Evolution is not a theory,” said The Commoner, 
“but a hypothesis. Huxley said It could not rise to 
the dignity of a theory until they had found some 
species that had developed according to the hypoth- 
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csif( and at that time there had never been found a 
single species the origin of which could be traced 
to another species. 

‘‘And it is true to-day. Never have they traced 
one single species to any other. And yet they call us 
ignoramuses and bigots because we do not throw 
away our Bible. . . . They not only, have no proof, 
but they cannot find the beginning. . . . 

“They take up life as a mystery that nobody can 
explain, and they want you to let them commence 
^ there and ask no questions. 

“They do not dare to tell you that it began 
with God and do not dare to tell you that it ended 
with God. 

\ “They do not deal with the problems of life. They 
do not teach the great science of how to live. And 
yet they would undermine the faith of these little 
children in that God who stands back of everything 
and whose promise we have that we shall live with 
Him forever by and by.” 

It was 1896, 1904 and 1912 repeating itself, but 
this time the issues were eternal. The Commoner’s 
being was infused with his message. Every one in 
the audience was sitting on the edge of his chair. 
Even those who understood him least and were pro- 
fessionally opposed to him felt the impact of his 
personality. “His eyes fascinated me,” Mencken 
wrote three years later. “I watched them all day 
long. They were blazing points of hatred. They 
glittered like occult and sinister gems. Now and 
then they wandered to me, and I got my share, for 
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my reports of the trial had come back to Dayton, 
and he had read them. It was like coming under 
fire.” 

Ml*. Mencken flattered himself. The Great Com- 
moner’s zeal was directed against his vision of the 
Great Adversary, not against the Baltimore jour- 
nalist who happened to be in the room. And it was 
directed against Darrow, not the Darrow of many 
years’ friendship but the Darrow who was there to 
plead for Error under the guise of liberty. The 
Commoner’s eyes were ablaze, too, not with hatred 
but fervor, and with the knowledge that Darrow 
had led himself into a cul-de-sac. 

The day before the Chicago attorney had ex- 
amined little Howard Morgan and had attempted 
to bring out the fact that the doctrine of Evolution 
had not hurt him. The implication was that school 
children were able to sift truth from untruth, and 
that right teaching would prevail of itself no matter 
what doctrine might be offered to the pupils by the 
instructors. 

Had Mr. Darrow always felt that freedom of in- 
struction had no evil consequences ? Had he always 
contended for the sanctity and protection of teachers 
in offering all philosophies and hypotheses to young 
minds ? Mr. Bryan knew that he had not. 

Suddenly in his oration The Great Commoner 
leveled his finger at Mr. Darrow and said, “It is 
this doctrine that gives us Nietzsche, the only great 
authority who tried to carry this to its logical con- 
clusion.” 
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The audience drew in its breath sharply. It sensed 
what was coming. 

“We have the testimony of my distinguished 
friend from Chicago,” said Bryan in his ringing 
voice, “in his speech in the Loeb-Leopold Case . . . 
and have him pleading that because Leopold read 
Nietzsche and adopted Nietzsche’s philosophy of the 
superman, he is not responsible for the taking of 
human life. 

“That is the doctrine, my friends, that they have 
tried to bring into existence. They commenced in 
high schools with their foundation in the Evolu- 
tionary theory, and we have the word of the dis- 
tinguished lawyer that Nietzsche is more read than 
any other philosopher, and more than any other in 
a hundred years, and then the statement of that 
distinguished man that the teachings of Nietzsche 
made Leopold a murderer.’’ 

Mr. Darrow sprang to his feet. 

“Your Honor, I want to object,” he cried, “there 
is not a word of truth in it. Nietzsche never taught 
that anyhow. There was not a word of criticism of 
the professors nor of the colleges in reference to 
that, nor was there a word of criticism of the theo- 
logical colleges when that clergyman in Southern 
Illinois killed his wife in order to marry some one 
else.” 

Mr. Bryan : “We do not ask to have taught in the 
schools any doctrine that teaches a clergyman killed 
his wife.” 
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Mr. Darrow (to the court) : “I want to take an 
exception.” 

Mr. Bryan (indicating the report of the Loeb- 
Leopold trial, which he has in his hand, wherein Mr. 
Darrow had defended two murderers) : “I will read 
what you said in that speech here.” 

Mr. Darrow: “If you will read it aloud.” 

Mr. Bryan: “I will read that part I want; you 
read the rest.” 

Mr. Darrow: . . . “I want to object to injecting 
any other case into this proceeding, no matter what 
the case is. I want to take exception to it if the court 
permits it. . . .” 

Mr. Bryan: “I want to find out what he said, 
where he says the professors and universities were 
more responsible than Leopold was.” • 

Mr. Darrow: “All right, I will show you what I 
said, that the professors and universities were not 
responsible at all.” 

Mr. Bryan: “Here it is, page 84” (reading Mr. 
Darrow’s plea) . “ ‘I will guarantee that you can go 
down to the University of Chicago to-day, into its 
big library, and find over 1,000 volumes of Nietzsche 
and I am sure I speak moderately. If this boy is to 
blame for this, where did he get it? Is there any 
blame attached because some one took Nietzsche’s 
philosophy seriously and fashioned his life on it? 
And there is no question in this case but what it is 
true. Then who is to blame ? The University would 
be more to blame than he is. The scholars of the 
world would be more to blame than he is. The pub- 
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lishers of the world — and Nietzsche’s books are 
published by one of the biggest publishers in the 
world — are more to blame than he. Your Honor, 
it is hardly fair to hang a nineteen-year-old boy for 
the philosophy that was taught him at the Uni- 
versity.’ ” 

Mr. Darrow: ‘‘Will you let me see it?” 

Mr. Bryan: “Oh yes, but let me have it back.” 

There was an exchange between The Commoner 
and the Chicago attorney on the possible effect of 
Evolution on young Howard Morgan. 

The Peerless Leader proposed to continue to fol- 
low up his advantage. 

“It is a necessary caution,” he said, “to write 
‘Poison’ on the outside of this stuff, so that It will 
not be administered without even having taken this 
precaution. It is the parents that are doing that, 
and here we have the testimony of the greatest 
criminal lawyer in the United States defending one 
of the most dastardly crimes In the United States, 
stating that the universities. • . 

Mr. Darrow: “I object, your Honor, to an injec- 
tion of that case Into this one.” 

Judge Raulston (after argument on this point) : 
“Suppose you get through with Colonel Darrow as 
soon as you can, Mr. Bryan.” 

Mr. Bryan: “Yes, I will, I think I am through 
with the Colonel now.” 

“The Bible is the word of God,” cried Mr. Bryan, 
turning from his attack upon the defense, and pro- 
claiming the affirmation for which the prosecution 
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Stood. ‘‘The Bible is the only expression of man’s 
hope of salvation. The Bible, the word of the Son 
of God, the Saviour of the world, born of the Virgin 
Mary, crucified and risen again — that Bible is not 
going to be driven out of this court by experts who 
come hundreds of miles to testify that they can 
reconcile Evolution with Its ancestor in the jungle 
and man made by God In His Image and put here 
for a purpose as part of the Divine plan.’^^/ 

The issue had been stated, when Mr. Bryan con- 
cluded, and nothing further in the trial altered the 
fundamental positions of either side. Mr. Darrow 
put The Great Commoner on the witness stand and 
questioned him on his beliefs In the literal meaning 
of various Biblical passages. The trial closed before 
Mr. Bryan could In turn put Mr. Darrow on the 
witness stand and ask from him evidence of the 
hypotheses of science. Science or its followers were 
not to be disturbed. The trial came to an abrupt 
close on Tuesday, the twenty-first of July, after all 
the admissible testimony had been introduced, and 
as the defense did not contest the fact that Mr. 
Scopes had taught Evolution, the defendant was ad- 
judged guilty. The defense made great flourishes 
of appealing, but the case was never carried higher. 
The Baltimore Sun provided the five hundred dol- 
lar bonds for Mr. Scopes during the period of ap- 
peal, and the great drama was over. 

Over in fact, but not in its effect. 

The Great War Horse had fought his last tre- 
mendous battle, but had the cause been as true and 
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clear as he had seen it? Did there not press at last 
upon his mind some hint of the danger that came 
from entrusting power to a vast machine, even when 
that machine was manned by the majority? 

The honesty which always came at last into his 
reflections, even when it disturbed his preferences 
and desires, crept in again at this last moment. 

On an automobile trip with Mrs. Bryan following 
the trial, he discussed the issues, and Mary Baird 
Bryan brought up the narrow margin between for- 
bidding the teaching of Evolution as a fact and the 
encroachment on individual religious belief. She 
pointed out the hazard that religious zeal might 
enter in and become intolerance. 

^‘Well,” said Mr. Bryan, “I have not made that 
mistake yet, have I ?” 

“You are all right, so far,” she answered reassur- 
ingly, “but will you be able to keep to this narrow 
path?” 

“I think I can,” he said, with a happy smile. 

“But,” Mrs. Bryan persisted, “can you control 
your followers?” 

More gravely, he answered, “I think I can.” 



CHAPTER XX 

IS BRYANISM DEAD? 

No man ever wetted clay and then left it, as 
if there would be bricks by chance and fortune. 

— Plutarch 

T he Miami house is sold to strangers. In Lin- 
coln, too, old times have passed. On the site 
of the First Presbyterian Church where Bryan wor- 
shiped when he first came to the city stands the new 
Cornhusker Hotel, with marble lobby, pool of trout 
in the foyer, and a saxophone orchestra in its dining 
room. 

The simple Westminster edifice where he at- 
tended next has been supplanted by a quarter-million 
dollar building having a huge interior with a wide 
rostrum on which are seated every Sunday the pastor 
and an octet of well-fed deacons and elders. The 
little neighborhood Methodist church at Normal, 
which he attended after he built Fairview, remains 
as it was in The Commoner’s day, a small frame 
structure set in a field, equipped inside with cushion- 
less pews and meager pulpit furniture. But this con- 
gregation, too, is planning for grander days. 

Fairview stands mute, in its architecture a symbol 
of its times, and in its present use an emblem of the 
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man who built it. It is not dead. The orchards are 
still bearing. The fields are sown for the harvest. 
New buildings are being erected on all sides of 
it. Activity teems around it. The Bryan Memorial 
Hospital is being built on the historic home site. 

Within a week after the Dayton trial, on July 26, 
1925, The Great Commoner passed on. He had been 
to Chattanooga to correct proofs on the manifesto 
which he was to issue on the evolution case. He had 
come back In the forenoon to Dayton to rejoin Mrs. 
Bryan and to make arrangements for their vacation. 
At the noonday dinner he was In a happy frame of 
mind. While In Chattanooga, feeling exhausted by 
the efforts of the trial he had gone to a doctor for 
examination. All the tests, he was informed, indi- 
cated that he was in good normal condition. 

“According to that,” he said, telling Mrs. Bryan 
the good news, “I have several more years to live.” 

After dinner he made several long distance tele- 
phone calls with respect to their traveling plans and 
then laid down for a nap. Mrs. Bryan went out on 
the side porch and studied touring maps. As the 
afternoon wore on she was disturbed that Mr. Bryan 
did not join her. 

“Go in and wake Mr. Bryan,” she said to their 
chauffeur at last. “Such a long nap will break his 
rest to-night.” 

But The Great Commoner did not waken. 

His final ride back to Washington was a triumphal 
march such as had never been his lot during his life- 
time. Yet it was reminiscent of his first campaign. 
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At every little station, at all hours of the day or 
night, great throngs came down to greet his funeral 
train, bringing wreaths. At Jefferson City, Tennes- 
see, a quartet of young men stood by the railroad 
tracks In the darkness and sang “One Sweetly Solemn 
Thought” while thousands stood with bared heads. 

He was burled, according to his wish, at Arling- 
ton. Arlington, the national military cemetery. By 
what right? Was he not Colonel William Jennings 
Bryan of the Third Nebraska Volunteers Regiment? 
Had there been an American Westminster Abbey, 
he might have chosen that. He regarded war as an 
outworn measure, but the emblem of the sword and 
the resting place of the nation’s heroes were an ap- 
propriate surrounding. In the final test, he returned 
to that quality which was most himself. The mystic 
was submerged, the hand of Tolstoy faded from the 
picture, the gallant fighter remained. 

His had been a lifetime of conflict: 

He began his fight for the popular election of sena- 
tors In 1890, and signed the proclamation of this 
amendment in 1913. 

He championed the Income tax law In 1892, put It 
continuously Into his party platform, and as Secre- 
tary of State put the official seal on it In 1913. 

He broke with the strongest elements of his party 
to campaign for national prohibition. 

He fought government by Injunction, and obtained 
a law guaranteeing the right of trial by jury in con- 
tempt cases. 
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He was the authoi- of the law compelling publicity 
of campaign expenditures. 

He demanded regulation of the railroads ten 
years before Roosevelt took up the cry. 

He drew up the Thirty Peace Treaties under 
which the United States took a new step toward 
world peace. 

These are but a few entries on the recoi*d. He 
was the impresario of the rights of the common man, 
sometimes originating the bill, often organizing lost 
causes and bringing them to the forefront, frequently 
bearing the burden of the campaign before the time 
was ripe and ultimately seeing others carry oS the 
honor of the victory. 

The Commoner has gone and new times have 
come. The structure of the nation has changed. 
The rural regions and the small town have a smaller 
percentage of the population. There is not the 
same cleavage between country and city, between 
finance and the public. The thirty years of Bryan- 
ism, with many of his projects put into effect by 
Roosevelt and Wilson, have served to distribute 
more equably the balances of power. The freeboot- 
ing practices of ’96 are no longer possible to the 
same degree and in the same way. The people have 
a feeling of being sophisticated. The automobile, 
the radio, the motion picture, electricity, mail order 
houses, and chain stores have served to inform and 
standardize all sections of the country. 

The influence of the political state which was 
established in an agricultural and trading era has 
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become less significant. Men tend to think not in 
terms of Congressional districts, but in respect to 
industries, occupations, unions. ‘‘The interests” 
have become diversified in ownership, if not in con- 
trol. The trusts have been “busted” not at the 
executive end, but by the wide distribution of shares 
of stock. The laissez faire policy has gained pres- 
tige in the nation, because in an age of skepticism 
the public does not want to be bothered. It feels 
that the old technique of government is inadequate 
and new standards have not been drawn. 

W. Z. Ripley has stated the complexity of the post- 
Bryan years in his Main Street and Wall Street: 

It has been estimated that of the 14,400,000 stockholders 
in the United States no fewer than 3,400,000 were added 
within the three years following 1917. This betokens a great 
incursion into the field of investment by the common people 
— corporate possession being shared by those of moderate and 
small means with the wealthy class. 

The movement has been called ‘‘an economic revolution — 
the passing of ownership from Wall Street to Main Street.’^ 
What would be the effect were these newcomers — consumers, 
employees, or others — to discover some day that ownership 
and control had parted company, each going its way as ships 
that pass in the night? Suppose that the ownership of many 
industrial plants, great and small, continues to reside all 
through the countryside but that the lodgment of the power 
of direction has shifted to the great financial centers. 

We have had experience, to our sorrow, with the old sec- 
tional divisions between the East and West. Is there no 
smoldering spark in this matter of corporate control, which 
may some day flare up as a political issue of the first order ? 
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Woodrow Wilson speaking at Chattanooga in 
1910 foresaw the direction that the new age was 
taking and took notice of the hazards which it was 
creating. “Liberty is always personal,” he said, 
“always a thing inhering in individuals taken singly, 
never in groups, or corporations, or communities.” 

Bryan’s contribution to his age was primarily his 
belief in the inherent dignity of the common man. 
Brought up in the tradition of Jefferson and Jackson, 
The Peerless Leader opposed the trespassing upon 
individual freedom either by socialism or by cor- 
porate aggrandizement. The modern equivalent of 
The Commoner’s jousts would lie in the saving to 
the individual of a degree of control in his own des- 
tiny and personality amid the complications of a 
machine era. 

There is no paint box of present day colors to 
create again that figure of purple and silver. His 
principles are everlasting, and to that extent an- 
other may come to be called a Great Commoner. 
But as a human being, as an individual, he was alone 
of his kind. The label that his early followers gave 
him suggests this. What a wealth of adoration, of 
personality, and of the singular timbre of his times 
is wrapped up in his title “The Peerless Leader.” 

In millions of homes throughout the nation he 
was a hope, a defender, and a personal godfather. 
The backlog of his strength in the myriad battles 
which he engaged upon was his devotion to his people 
and theirs to him. 

A stranger entered a small shop in the city of 
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Lincoln during the summer of 1927, and inquired 
the way to Fairview. The storekeeper, a round- 
faced, stubby little man with gray hair, became 
eagerly alert at the newcomer’s query. 

“Are you for Mr. Bryan?”- he asked the visitor. 
The stranger, somewhat taken aback at the unex- 
pected question, hesitated for a moment. 

“I’m for him,” the shopkeeper stated. “I heard 
him at his first big Chautauqua. There were twenty 
thousand there to hear him. Two hundred came 
on white horses. . . .” The little man’s eyes looked 
off into the procession of the past. After a pause, 
he continued — “You want to go out to Fairview? 
Take that car marked ‘Normal.’ ” 

As the stranger turned to go out of the doorway, 
the storekeeper came from behind the counter and 
tugged at the visitor’s sleeve as though there were 
something yet to be told. 

The little man seemed as if hunting for the right 
words; he still held on to the sleeve; then in a quiet 
voice as if imparting a vital secret, he said — 

“We loved him.” 
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Neither the bibliography just given nor the notations to 
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and emphasis, and have to be reconciled by study, com- 
parison, and further inquiry. The bibliography and nota- 
tions are given, however, as the indices of basic material 
wherein the reader interested in a special period or special 
incidents may find data. 


CHAPTER I 

For further details of Prinz Joachim shipwreck see 
Memoirs of William Jennings Bryan, newspapers of No- 
vember 23, 191I) ^nd The Commoner, December 15, 1911. 
For data on the new radio law which resulted see House 
Report No. 582, April 20, 1912. 

CHAPTER II 

More details of Bryan’s early life may be found in The 
First Battle, by W. J. Bryan, in the archives of Illinois 
College, and in the Gale and Kline biogiaphy, which carries 
his career to 1908. 


CHAPTER in 

Files of the Nebraska State Journal, the Metcalf biogra- 
phy and the Newbranch biography (the first going to 1896 
and the next to 1900), give data on the pre-Congressional 
years. See Congressional Record, 1890-1894, for Bryan’s 
activities at Washington. See also McElroy’s Grover 
Cleveland. 
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George E. Roberts. 


CHAPTER IV 
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newspapers for 1892-1896; also files of Omaha World- 
Herald, same period. In light of these the nomination of 
Bryan in 1896 is seen to be more logical and expectable than 
many accounts of the event would indicate. The First 
Battle is the primary source of this period. 

CHAPTER V 

For the Yale incident see New Haven Evening Register, 
September 24, 1896, the Yale News and the Harvard 
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CHAPTER VI 

The Newbranch biography and the files of the Literary 
Digest give some of the best source material of the cam- 
paign. 


CHAPTER VII 
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opinion in this period ; also Harper s W eekly for extreme 
anti-Bryan attitude; files of Literary Digest for current 
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campaign. 


CHAPTER VIII 

See Statistical Abstract of the United States for data on 
price of farm products, and gold production. Accounts of 
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European trip referred to in this chapter and of subsequent 
trips were carried in The Commoner. 

CHAPTER IX 

For estimate of Bryan up to and through this period, see 
Party Leaders of the Time, by Charles Willis Thompson. 

CHAPTER X 

Detailed accounts of Mr. Bryants views on various coun- 
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CHAPTER XI 
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CHAPTER XII 
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Cabinet (see bibliography), as well as the Colonel House 
papers and the autobiography of Champ Clark is recom- 
mended for the study of this period and the period covered 
in the three succeeding chapters. See also Memoirs of 
William Jennings Bryan. 

CHAPTER XIII 

Official Proceedings of this convention are valuable as 
indicating in more detail the variety of cross-currents with 
which Mr. Bryan contended. The. various behind-the- 
scenes incidents have come from different participants, 
checked with the testimony of other participants in the 
same scenes. 


CHAPTER XIV 

See especially Memoirs of William Jennings Bryan, and 
Houston’s Eight Years with Wilsons Cabinet. 
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times. 
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